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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


This book is a translation of a German work, Buddha, 
scin Leben, seine Lchre, setn Gemcinde, by Professor 
Hcrniatiu Oldcnbcrg, of Berlin, editor of the Texts of 
the Vinaya Pitakam and the Dipavamsa.’' The original has 
attracted the attention of European scholars, and the name 
of Dr. Oldcnbcrg is a sufficient guarantee of the value of 
its contents. A review of the original doctrines of 
Buddhism, coming from the pen of the eminent German 
scholar, the coadjutor of Mr. Rhys Davids in the transla- 
tion of the PAli scriptures for Professor Max ^lullcr’s 
“Sacred Books of the East,** and the editor of many PAU 
texts, must be welcome as an addition to the aids which 
we possess to the study of Buddhism. Dr. Oldcnbcrg has 
in the work now translated successfully demolished the 
sceptical theory of a solar Buddha, put forward by M. 
Senart. Ho has sifted the legendary elements of 
Buddhist tradition, and has given the reliable residuum 
of facts concerning Buddha's life : be has examined the 
original teaching of Buddha, shown that the cardinal 
tenets of the pessimism which he preached arc “the trutli 
of suffering and the truth of the deliverance from suffer- 
ing:*’ he has expounded the ontology of Buddhism and 
placed the NirvAna in a true light. To do this he has 
gone to the roots of Buddhism in pre-Buddhist Brahman- 
ism : and he has given Orientalists the original authorities 
for his view’s of Buddhist dogmatics in Excursus at the 
end of his work. 

To thoughtful men who evince an interest in the 
comparative study of religious beliefs. Buddhism,' as the 
highest^ effort of pure intellect to solve the problem of 
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being, is attractive. It is not less so to the metaphysician 
and sociologist who study the philosophy of the modern 
German pessimistic school and obsen^e its social tendencies. 
To them Dr. Oldenberg’s work will be as valuable as it 
is to the Orientalist. 

My aim in this translation has been to reproduce the 
thought of the original in clear English. If I have done 
this, I have succeeded. Dr. Oldenberg has kindly perused 
my manuscript before going to press : and in a few passages 
of the English I have made slight alterations, additions, 
or omissions, as compared with the German original, at 
his request.* 

I have to thank Dr. Rost, the Librarian of the India 
Of&ce, at whose suggestion I undertook this work, for his 
kindness and courtesy in facilitating some references which 
I found it necessary to make to the India Office Library. 

W. HOEY. 

Belfast, October 21, 1882. 


^ At p. 241-2, Dr. Oldenberg refers to the impossibility of 
Buddliist terminology finding adequate expression in the German, 
language. I may make a similar complaint of the English tongue, 
and point in proof to the same word which occasioned his remark : 
Sankhara. This term is translated in the German by “Gestal- 
tungen,” which would be usually rendered in English by "shapes” 
or "forms but the "shape” or "form,” and the “shaping” or 
“forming,” are one to Buddhist thought : hence I have used for 
"sankhara” an English word which may connote both result and 


process, and is at the same time etymologically similar to, though 
not quite parallel to, "sankhara.” The word chosen is "conforma- 
tions.” The selection of the term is arbitrary, as all such transla- 
tions of phUosophical technicalities must be until a consensus of 
scholars gives currency to a fixed term. 

The conception intended to be conveyed by the term 
"sankhara” has, as far as I know, no exact parallel in European 
philosophy. The nearest approach to it is in the modi of Spinoza. 

Buddhist Sankhara are modi underlying which, be there substance 
or be there not, we do not know. «”^mnce 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER 1. 

TNDIA AND BUDDHISjr. 


The hiitoo* the Buddhist faith begins with a 
band of mendicant monksjwho gathered round the person 
of Gotnmn, the, Buddha, in the country* bordering on 
the Gardes, about five hundred years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian cm. Wliat bound them 
•together and gave a stamp to their simple and earnest 
vorld of thouglit, nas the deeply felt and clearly and 
sternly expressed consciousness, that all earthly existence 
is full^ of sorrow, and that the only deliverance from 
sorro^^ is in renunciation of the world and eternal rest. 

itinerant teacher and his itinerant followers, not 
nnlike'-'thosc bands, who in later times bore through 
^ Gahleci the tidings “the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
went through the realms of India with the burden of 


■sorrow tarrb 'Infth’n, mdi Via: •ainiutarcenreitf: “ijpen ya 
your cam ; the deliverance from death is found.” 


Vast gaps separate the historical circle, in the^»lfJ,Vi- 
of which stands the form of Buddha, from ^he/' 
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■wliich we are wont next to fix onr thonRhts, when we 

speak of the history of the world. 

Those upheavals of nature which partitioned ofT 
India from the cooler lands of the ^vcst and north by 
a gigantic wall of vast mountains, allotted at the same 
time to the people, who should first tread this hi}dd% 
favoured land, a role of detached isolation. The Indian 
nation, in a manner scarcely paralleled by any other nation 
in the civilized w’orld, has developed its life out of itself 
and according to its own laws, far removed alike from 
the alien and the cognate peoples, who in the we.st, 
within the compass of closer mutual relations, have per- 
formed the parts to which histor\' called them. India 
took no share in this work. For those circles of the 
Indian race, among whom Buddha preached his doctrine, 
the idea of non-Indian lands had hardly a more concrete 
signification than the conception of those other worlds, 
which, scattered through infinite space, combine with 
other suns, other moons and other hells, to form other 
universes. 

The day was yet to come, when an overpowering 
hand broke down the partition between India and the 
w'est — the hand of Alexander. But this contact of India 
and Greece belongs to a much later period , than that 
which formed Buddhism : between the death of Buddha 
and Alexander’s Indian expedition there elapsed perhaps 
about one hundred and sixty years. Who can conceive 
what might have been, if, at an earlier eiioch, when the 
national life of the Indians might have opened itself more 
freshly and genially to the influences of a foreign life, 
such events had overtaken it as this incursion of 
Macedonian weapons and Hellenic culture ? For India 
Alexander came too late. When he appeared, the Indian 
people had long since come, in the depth of their loneli- 
^ ness, to stand alone among nations, ruled by forms of 
habits of thought, which differed wholly from 
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the standards of the non-Indian world. Without a past 
livdnc: in their memorj*, without n present, which they 
might utili7.c in love and hate, \Wthout a future, for 
which men might hope and work, they drcametl morbid 
and proud dreams of that which is beyond all time, and 
of the peculiar govcnimcnt which is within these ever- 
lasting realms. On scarcely any of the creations of the 
exuberant culture of India, do we find the stamp of this 
Indian characteristic so sharply, and therefore, too, so 
enigmatically impressed, as on Ihuldhism. 

But the more completely do all external bonds 
between these distant regions and the world with which 
we arc acquainted, as far ns thc>' consist of the inter- 
course of nations and tlic interchange of their intellectual 
wealth, seem to us to be .sci^’ctl, so much the more clearly 
do we perceive another tic, which holds closely together 
internally what arc outwardly far apart and apparently 
foreign : tlic bond of historical nnalog>* between 
phenomena, which arc called into being in different, 
places by the working of the sunc law. 

In\'ariably, wherever a nation has been in a i)osiliou 
to develop its intellectual life in purity and tranquillity 
through a long period of time, there recurs that pheno- 
menon, specially observable in the domain of spiritual life, 
which we may venture to describe as a shifting of the 
centre of gravity of all supreme human interests from 
without to within : an old faith, which promised to men 
somehow or other by an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Godhead, pow'er, prosperity, victor^' and sub- 
jection of their enemies, will, sometimes by impercep- 
tible degrees, and sometimes by great catastrophes, be 
supplanted by a new phase of thought, whose watch- 
words are no longer welfare, victory, dominion, but rest, 
peace, happiness, deliverance. The blood of the sacrificial 
victim no longer brings reconciliation to the ilismaycd 
and erring heart of man : new ways are sought and 
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found, to overcome the enemy within the heart, and 
to become whole, pure, and happy. 

This altered condition of the inner life gives rise 
externally to a new form of spiritual fellowship. In the 
old order of things nature associated religious unity with 
the family, the clan, and the nation jointly, and inside 
these unity of faith and worship existed of itself. 
Whoever belongs to a people has thereby the right to, 


and is bound to have a share in, the worship of the 
popular gods. Near this people are other people wnth 
other gods ; for each individual it is determined as a 
natural necessity by the circumstances of his birth, what 
gods shall be to him the true and for him the operative 
deities. A particular collective body, which may be 
denominated a church, there is not and there cannot be, 
for the circle of all worshippers of the popular gods is 
no narrower and no wider than the people themselves. 

The circumstances under which the later forms of 
religious life come to the surface are different. They 
have not an antiquity co-eval vnth the people among 
whom they arise. When they come into existence they 
find a faith already rooted in the people and giving an 
imprmt to popular institutions. They must begin to gather 
erents to themselves from among the crowds of pro- 

bufthe "I necessity, 

S hies™ ‘he Mividual. which determines wheth 

- - ‘hat. 

holv orri T? ^ society, and the 

diliples ther!”” *“eher and 

of etdw J- ! ! “’"‘■on, the limits of all seats 

wire’ r n Tf ‘he ™st remote. , 

i-tancrof 1 .hotrow from one particular 

‘or this rtXt“n"^„f tlSr ^ 

‘-forms the reli^ons life of^:So .— 1 071:^ 
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as externally, we might describe it as the transition from 
the Old Testament dispensation to the New Testament 
dispensation. The honour of having given the most 
unique and most marked expression to this transition in 
forms unequalled in history, belongs to the Semitic race. 
Somewhere about five hundred years earlier than in 
Palestine, analogous occurrences took place among the 
Indo*Germanic nations in two places, widely separated 
in locality, but approximate in time, in Greece and in 
India. 

In the former case we find the most eccentric among 
the Athenians, the defining ^plorer of the bases of 
human action, who, in the market and over the wine-cup, 
to Alkibiades as well as to Plato, demonstrates that virtue 
can be taught and learned, — in the latter case there steps 
out as the most prominent among the world's physicians, 
who then traversed India in monastic garb, the noble 
Gotama, who calls himself the Exalted, the holy, highly 
Illuminated One, who has come into the world to show 
to gods and men the path out of the sorrowful prison of 
being into the freedom of everlasting rest. 

What can be more different than the relative pro- 
portions in which in these two spirits — and historical 
treatment will permit us to add as a third their great coun- 
terpart in his mysterious majestic form of suffering 
humanity — the elements of thought and feeling, of depth 
and clearness, were arranged and mixed? But even in 
the sharply-defined difference of that which was, and still 
is, Socratic, Buddhistic, and Christian vitality, historical 
necessity holds good. For it was a matter of historical 
necessity that, when the step was attained at which this 
spiritual reconstruction was required and called for, the 
Greeks were bound to meet this demand with a new 
philosophy, the Jews with a new faith. The Indian mind 
was wanting in that simplicity, which can believe without 
knowing, as well as in that bold clearness, which seeks 
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to know without believing, and therefore the Indian had 
to frame a doctrine, a religion and a philosophy com- 
bined, and therefore, perhaps, if it must be said, neither 
the one nor the other ; Buddhism. Our sketch is intended 


to keep in view, at every step in detail, the parallelism 
of these phenomena. While it obtains from the similar 
historical pictures of the western world a light which 
enables it in many a dark place within its own province 
to descry outlines and forms, it hopes on its part in re- 
turn to aid thereby in suggesting bases founded on facts, 
sifted and assured, for the discovery of those universally 
valid rules, which govern the changes in the religious 
thought of nations. 


The course which our sketch wiU have to follow, is 
clearly indicated by the nature of the case. Obviously, 
our first task is to describe the historical national ante- 
cedents, the ground and base on which Buddhism rests, 
above all the religious life and philosophical speculation 

n ; for hundreds of years before 

Buddhas time movements were in progress in Indian 
thought, which prepared the way for Buddhism and which 
cannot be separated from a sketch of the latter. ' Then 
he review of Buddhism will naturally divide itself into 
evir* .f'’ corresponding to that Triad, under which 
^ ^ Buddhist society in their 

which ^^stributed the whole of those matters 

uTtZn f Buddha, the 

in our h Z""' i Person stands necessarily 

with his inte ^ gathered round him, and 

wf sltll P-^^ and low. 

thought of th second place, to the dogmatic 

st^ndf above on to that which 

° “ “ >” this world of thought, to 
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the doctrine of the sorrow of all that is earthly, the 
deliverance from this sorrow, the goal of all effort to* 
escape, the Nirvana. There then remains the character- 
istic feature of Buddhism, as well as of Christianity, that 
which externally binds together all who are united by 
a common faith, and a common effort for deliverance, in 
bonds of a common church fellowship. In that formula 
of the Buddhist trinity we find the order named after 
Buddha and the Law as the third member. We shall 
follow this course and, when wc have spoken of Buddha 
and his Law, we shall keep in view, in the third place, 
the Order and their coroprate life. We shall come to 
understand the organization which Buddhism has given 
to the narrower circle of believers, who have taken their 
vows as monks and nuns, as well as to the lay com- 
munity, who accept the doctrine of Buddha. With this 
will end the investigation of the most ancient Buddhism ; 
or, more accurately expressed, the sketch of Buddhism 
in that form, which is to us the oldest ; and to this 
investigation only will our sketch be confined. 

Western and Eastern India — The Brahman-castes. 

The stage upon which antecedent history as well as 
the most ancient history of Buddhism was enacted, is the 
Gangetic valley, the most Indian of Indian lands. In 
the times of which we have to speak, the Gangetic valley, 
almost alone in the whole peninsula, comprised within 
itself all centres of Aryan stale-government and culture. 
The great natural divisions of this territory, which coincide 
with stages in the distribution of the Indian family-stock, 
and wth stages in the extension of old-Indian culture, 
correspond also to stages in the course of development 
which this religious movement has taken. 

At the outset we are carried into the north-west half 
of the Gangetic valley, to th<»e territories where the 
Gangetic tracts and the Indus tracts approach each other, 
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and to those through which the two twin streams of the 
Ganges and Yamun& flow as they converge to their con- 
junction. Here, and for a long period here alone, lay 
the true settlements of Brahmanical culture ; here first, 
centuries before the time of Buddha, in the circles of 
Brahman thinkers, at the place of sacrifice and in the 
solitudes of forest life, those thoughts were thpught and 
uttered, in which the transition from the old Vedic 
religion of nature to the doctrine of deliverance began 
and ultimately found development. 

The culture fostered in the north-west, and' with it 
those thoughts, following the course of the Ganges, 
flowed on to the south-east through those powerful veins 
in which from of old beat most strongly the life of India. 
Among new peoples they assumed new forms, and when 
Buddha himself at last appeared, the two greatest Idng- 
doms in the south-eastern half of the Gangetic valley, 
he lands of Kosala (Oude) and Magadha (Bihar), be- 
came the chief scenes of his teaching and labours. Thus 
here he broad strips of land between the tracts in which. 

Buddhism began its preparatory 
course of development, and those in which Buddha himself 
S theted round him his first believers ; and this change : 

other^”^^ 
on t™ 

on the course of the play. 

meet" ''“ch snccessively 

pro ofThi 

morers of this religious movement 

tato the 

immigration lay already “rUr-west. The 
to which the olL.r the time 

Poeto. beloL The” tT'"' ™ Of 

memory of this as fh oompletely lost the 

'-.otten by the Gmekra:r”f”" 

reeks and Italians. Fair Aryans 
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pressed on and broke down the strongholds of the 
abonginal inhabitants, the “black-skinnwl,” tlic "law- 
less,” ami "kwUlss ” The cncmj w is dn\cn back, 
anniluhtcd, or subjugated WTicn the songs of the Veda 
wen. sung, Arjan clans, though perhaps onl> as 
adventurous, solUarj pioneers, had nircadj pressed on to 
where the Indus m the we*sl, and posstbl> also to where 
the Ganges m the cast, tnipt> their might) waters into 
the sea , ine\haiistibl> nch regions m which the flocks 
of the Arjans grazed and the Ar>an deities were honoured 
walh pra> cr and sacnficc 

Probabl) the first imintgrants, and, therefore, the 
farthest forward to the cast, whether confederate or dis- 
associated we know not, arc iho^^c tnbes which meet 
us later on cast of the junction of the Ganges and 
Yamuna, scltle<l on botli banks of the Ganges, the Anga 
and Magadha, the Vidcln, the Kflci and Kosala 

\ second wive of the gant tide of immigration 
brought witli It new groups of Arvans, a number of 
tribes closclj intcrconnectetl, who, surpassing their 
brothers intcllectuallj , have produced the most ancient 
great monuments of the Indian mind whicli we possess, 
and which we call bv the name of tlic Vedas We find 
these tnbcb at the tune of which the h>mns of tlie Rig 
Vc<la give us a picture, near the entrances of the Indian 
penmsula, at the Indus and in the Panj'ib , later on they 
arc driven to tlic south cast and have founded on the 
upper stream of the Ganges and on the Ynmunl those 
kingdoms, which arc called in “Mann’s Institutes” the 
land of the “Brahinarshis,” the home and the t>pe of 
hol> , upright living “Bj a Brahman who has been 
born in this land,” sa>s the Law (of Manu), “shall all 
men on earth be instructed as to their conduct ” The 
names of the Bharata tnbe, Kimi, Pnnc'lla, stand out 
•among the peoples of this classic land of Vcdic culture, 
which lies before our gaze in clear illumination as a * 
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land rich in advanced intellectual creation, while the 
destinies of the other tribes, who had ininiigratcd at an 
earlier date, remained in darkness until the period when 
they came into contact with the culture of their brother 
tribes. 

In a Vedic work, the ''Brahmana of the hundred 
paths,” we have a remarkable legend, in %vhich is clearly 
depicted the course which the extension of the cult and 
culture of the Veda took. The flaming god Agni 
Vaifv^nara, the sacrificial fire, wanders eastward from 
the river Sarasvati, beyond the old sacred home-land of 
the Vedic Sacra. Rivers cross his path, but Agni burns 
on across all streams, and after him follow the prince 
Mathava and the Brahman Gotama. Thus they came to 
the river Sad^nira, which flows down from the snowy 
mountains in the north : Agni does not cross it. 
“Brahmans crossed it not in fonner ages for Agni 
Vaifv^nara had not burned beyond it. But now many 
Brahmans dwelt beyond it to the east. This was 
formerly very bad land, inundated soil, for Agni 
Vaicvanara had not made it habitable. But now it is 
very good land, for Brahmans have since made it enjoy- 
able through offerings — ^in India bad land is not con- 
verted into good, as in the rest of the world, by peasants 
who plough and dig, but by sacrificing Brahmans. 
Prince Mathava takes up his abode to the east of the 
Sadanira, in the bad land, which Agni had not essayed 
to enter. His descendants are rulers of Videha. The 
opposition is clear in which these legends place the eastern 
tribes to the western, among whom Agni Vaigvanara, the 
ideal champion of Vedic life, is from of old at home. 
Whoever pursues an inquiry into the beginning of the 
extension of Buddhism, must remember that the home of 

Further proofs in support of the view here taken of the 
separation of the western Vedic and the eastern non-Vedic tribes, 
are advanced at the close of this work in Excursus I. 
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Ihc oUlcst Bnrtdhift comtn\>nUics lies in the Imcls ot 
near the limits of those tracts, into which Agi^ii Vai^vilnara 
did not cross in his flaming course when he travelled 
to tljc cast. 

We are unable to fix any cradunlctl series of dates, 
cither by years or by centuries, imlicntin;; the pro.^ress 
of this victorious campaifni, in which Aryans and Vcdic 
culture over-ran the GanRetic vnllej'. But, what is more 
important, we arc able from the layers of Vcdic literature 
which overlie each other, to gather some idea of how, 
under the influences of a new home, of Indian nature 
and Indian climate, a change came over the life of the 
people — first and foremost of the Vctlic people, the tribes 
of the north'West — and how the poptilnr mind received 
that morbid impression of sorrow and disease, wliicli lias 
surv’ivcd all changes of fortune, and which will last ns 
long as there is an Indian people. 

In the sultrj’, moist, tropical lands of the Ganges, 
highly cijdowe<l by nature with rich gifts, the people who 
were in the prime of youthful vigour when they pcne« 
trnted hither from the north, soon cc.iscd to be young 
and strong. Men and peoples come rapidly to maturity 
in that land, like the plants of the tropical world, only 
just as rapidly to fall asleep both bo<lily and spiritually. 
The sea with its iindgorating breerc, and the school of 
noble national cnerg>', play no part in the life of the 
Indians. The Indian has above all, at an early stage, 
turned aside from that which chiefly preserves a people 
young and healthy, from the battle and struggle for 
home, country, and law. The thought of freedom with 
all tlie quickening, and, it is true, also with all the 
deadly powers which it brings in its train, has always 
been unknown and incomprehensible in India. The free 
will of man may not chafe against the system of Brahma, 
the natural law of caste, which has given the people into 
the power of the king and the king into the power of 
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the priest. Well might it awaken the astonishment of 
the Greek to see in India the peasant calmly go forth 
between opporing artnies to till his fields:^' “He is 
sacred and inviolable for he is the common 'benefactor 
of friend and foe.” But in what the Greeks mention as 
a beautiful and sensible feature in Indian national life, 
there lies something more than mere soft mildness. 
When Hannibal came, the Roman peasant ceased to sow 
his fields. The Indians are wholly strangers to the 
highest interests and ideals which are at the basis of all 
healthy national life. Will and action are overgrown by 
thought. But when once the internal balance is dis- 
arranged and the natural relationship between the spirit 
and the reality of the world is disturbed, thought has 
no longer the power to take a wholesome grasp of what 
is wholesome. Whatever is, appears to the Indian worth- 
less compared to the marginal illuminations with which 
his fancy surrounds it, and the images of his fancy grow 
in tropical luxuriance, shapeless and distorted, and turn 
eventually with terrific power against their creator. To 
him the true world, hidden by the images of his own 
dreams, remains an unknown, which he is unable to trust 
and over which he has no control : life and happiness 
in this world break down tmder the burden of excessively 
crushing contemplation of the hereafter. 

The visible manifestation of the world to come in the 
midst of the present world is the caste of the Brahmans, 
who have knowledge and power, who can open and shut 
to man the approach to the gods, and make friends or 
enemies for him above. Those powers, which were ex- 
cluded from development in political life, could find in 
the case of the Brahmans alone a sphere for creation, 
but verily for w^hat a creation! Instead of a Tykurgus 

="This fact mentioned by Megasthenes is also confirmed by 
modern writers, cf. Irving, “Theory and Practice of Caste,” p. 75. 
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or a Thcmislokles, whom Calc peremptorily denied to the 
Indians, they have had all the more /Inmis and 
YSjimvalkyas, who knew how to found with masterly 
hand the mysteries of fire-offering and soma-offering, and 
to give •currencj’ in not less masterly fashion to tliosc 
claims which arc advanced against the secular classes by 
the champions of the kingdom which is not of this world. 

No one can understand the course which Indian 
thought has taken, without keeping in view the picture, 
with its lights and shadows, of this order of philosophers, 
as the Greeks named the Brahmanical caste. And above 
all it must be remembered that, at that time at least, 
which has shaped the determinative fundamental 
thoughts for the intellectual efforts of a subsequent age 
and for Buddhism also, this priestly class was something 
more than a vain and greedy priestcraft, that it was the 
ncccssarj* form in which the innennost essence, the evil 
genius, if we may so call it, of the Indian people has 
embodied itself. 

The days of the Brahman parsed in solemn routine. 
At every step tliosc narrow, restraining limits held him 
in, which the holy dignity that he represented imposed 
on the inner and outer man. He passed his youth in 
hearing and learning the sacred word, for a tnie Brahman 
is he alone “who has heard.** And if he acquired the 
reputation ‘^*of having heard," his adult life passed in 
teaching, in the village or out in the solitude of the forest 
in the consecrated circle, on which the sun shone in the 
cast, where alone the most secret instruction could be 
imparted openly to the muflled scholar. Or -he was to 
be found at the place of sacrifice, performing for himself 
and for others the sacred office, which with its countless 
observances, demanded the most painful minuteness and 
the most laborious proficiency, or he fulfilled the life- 
long duty of Brahma-offering, that is, the daily prayer 
from the sacred Veda. Well might riches flow into his 
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hands by the renmneration for sacrifice, which kings and 
nobles gave to the Brahmans, but he passed as most 
worthy, who lived, not by offerings for others, but by 
the gleanings of the field, which he gathered, or by alms 
for which he had not asked, or such charity as he had 
not begged as a favour. Still, living even as a beggar, he 
looked on himself as exalted above earthly potentates 
and subjects, made of other stuff than they. The 
Brahmans call themselves gods, and, in treaty with the 
gods of heaven, these gods of earth know themselves 
possessed of weapons of the gods, weapons of spiritual 
power, before which all earthly weapons snap powerless. 
“The Brahmans,” says a Vedic song, “carry sharp 
arrows : they have darts ; the aim, which they take, fails 
not. They attack their enemy in their holy ardour and 
their fury, they pierce him through from afar.” The 
king, whom they anoint to rule over their people, is not 
their king ; the priest, at the coronation, when he 
presents the ruler to his subjects, says : “This is your 
king, O people ; the king over us Brahmans is Soma.” 
They, the Brahmans, standing without the pale of the 
State, bind themselves together in a great confederacy, 
which extends as far as the ordinances of the Veda are 
current. The members of this confederacy are the only 
teachers of the rising youth. The young Indian of Aryan 
birth is as good as out-caste, if he be not brought at a 
proper age to a Brahman teacher, to receive from him 
the sacred cord, the mark of the spiritual twice-bom, and 
to be inducted into the wisdom of the Vedas. “Into my 
control,” then says the teacher, “I take thy heart, let thy 
thought, follow my thought, with all thy soul rejoice in 
my word.” And through the long years, which the pupil 
passes in the master’s house, he is coerced by his fear 
and obedience to him. The house of the Brahman is, 
like the army in the modern State, the great school, 
which demands of every one a share of the best part of 
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his life, to discharge him eventually with the indelibly 
implanted consciousness of subordination to the idea 
embodied, in the one case lu the State, in the other ease 
in the Brahman-class 

In the strength and the weakness of the forms of 
life of this class of thinkers lies also, as it were in a 
genii, the strength and weakness of their thought They 
were, so to speak, banished into a self-made world, cut 
off from the rofrcshing atmosphere of real life, by 
nothing shaken in their unbounded belief in theinscUcs 
and in their tmi(iuc omnipotence, in compinson with 
which oil that gave character to the life of others, must 
have appeared small and contemptible And thus, 
therefore, m their thought also the utmost boldness of 
world-discIaiming abstraction shows itself, which soars 
bey ond nil that is visible into the regions of the spaceless 
and timeless, to caper in sickly company in baseless 
chimeras, without limit or aim, in fancies such os can 
be conceived only by a spint which has lost all taste 
for the sober realities of fact They have created a mode 
of thought in whtcli the great and profound has joined 
partnership watli cliildisli nbsuithlics so uniquely' that the 
history of the attempts of humanity to coniprclicnd self 
and the universe affords no parallel To study this 
thought in Its development is our next task 


CHAPTER II. 

INDIAN PANTHEISM AND PESSIMISM BEFORE 

BUDDHA. 

SymboIvISm of the Ofj^ering — T tre Absolute. 

The rudiments of Indian speculation extend back . to 
the lyric poetry of the Rig Veda. Here, in the oldest 
monument of Vedic poetry, among songs at sacrifice and 
prayers to Aghr and Indra for protection, prpspdrity, and 
victory, we discover the first bold efforts of a reflecting 
mind, which truns its back on the spheres of motley worlds 
of gods and myths, and, in conscious reliance on its oryii 
power, approaches the enigmas of being and origination : — 

"Nor AugM nor Nanght existed, yon brigUt sky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad roof outstretched above. 

What covered all ? What sheltered- V What concealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? 

"There was not death — ^yet was .there naught immortal. 

There was' no confine betwi^C '"day and night; 

The only One breathed breathless by itself, 

- Other than It there noticing since has . been. 

"Darkness there was, and all at first \Yas veiled . 

In gloom profound— ran. ocean without light-^ ’ 

The germ that still lay .covered in the husk 

- Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. ■ ' ' 

"Who knows the secret?. who proclaimed it here. 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 

The gods themsdves came later- into being—'. 

Who knows from' whence this great creation sprang? ‘ 
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*'IIc from whom nil ilns KtMl iTcalwn cnmt, 

WlJcthrr l!i« w>}l crtatcd or «jt9 nmie, 

Tlic Mo't llijih Seer that m m hlfthc^l hca\tn, 

Hr hijows n— or ncrihattc^’cMio He l.now'^ not "* 

And in onotijcr song a poet speaVs, who, cslrnnKcd frojn 
the faith in the old deities, seeks after the one God, 
**x\Iu) alone is Lord o\cr all that moves 

"Hr who c»>c* hrcalh, Hr who iritcs *ircnf;ih, 

\vrji>*-c i-nmmstnl oil the hnjjhi revert, 

WIhwc shadow is imniotiAliU, whose shniiovv J5 death ,— 
\t 1 io IS Hie Go«l to whf»m we thall offer (air ssenfict? 

"fie ihrouv;!i whose jtrentness these snwv mountams arc, 
Atul the srft, thrv fs\, with iIjc distant nver (the Ras^) — 
ITe sif whwn these reRions arc the two nrms,-~ 

Who »s the Go<l to whom wt, ahftll offer onr sacrifice' 

"He through whom the sVv is l>n^ht and tin earth fimi— 

He ihrmiRh whom the heaven was ‘stibhshed, nay lltc 
lushest heaven— f 

He who nK.i»»red out the space m the sVj ?— 

. WIk) is the Gwl to wliont we shall coffer our sacnficcl 

"He who h> His miRhl looVed even over the waters 
Wnneli held power and generated the Pscnficial fire, 

He who alone fs God alivnc all gods,— • 

Wjio 15 the Gcxl to w oni we shall offer oiir ficr»ficc?"t 

Each strophe of the lyric ends in these words: "who 
ib the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?" The 
gap is clearly perceptible which lies between 'inquiring 
hymns like this and the positive faith of an earlier age, 
which knew, but inquired not regarding* the gods to 
wliom they should make sacrifice. 

We can only touch with brief comment this first flash 
of conscious thought of the Indians regarding the funda- 
mental questions of the universe and lifeT The develop- 

* Rjg Veda, x J29 Translated by Majf Muller 

•f Ibid , X 121 Translated by Max Muller. 
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ment of speculation — or, rather, its self-development out 
of a world of phantasms— first assumes a connected pro- 
gressive form at a time which is later — ^probably much 
later — ^than that to which these hymns, quoted from the 
Rig Veda, belong. It was that period of widely ramified 
and exuberant literary production which has given birth 
to the endless mass of sacrifical works and mystic collec- 
tions of dogmas and discourses, written in prose, which 
are usually named Brahmana, ^ranyaka, and Upanishad. 
The age of these works, upon which alone we can rely 
for this portion of our sketch, we can determine only 
approximately and within uncertain limits. We shall 
scarcely be much in error, if we place their origin some- 
where between the ninth and seventh centuries before the 
Christian era. The development of thought, which was 
progressing in this period, while resting apparently on the 
basis of the old faith in gods, had really undermined that 
faith, and, forcing its way tlirough endless voids of 
fantastic chimeras, had at last created a new ground of 
religious thought, the belief in the undisturbed, unchange- 
able Universal-Unity, which reposes behind the world of 
sorrow and impermanence, and to which the delivered, 
leaving this world, returns. On this very foundation, 
moreover, centuries after the Brahmanical thinkers had 
laid it, were the doctrine and the church built, which 
were named after the name of Buddha. 

We now proceed to trace step by step the process of 
that self-destruction of the Vedic religious thought, which 
has produced Buddhism as its positive outcome. 

At the time when this process begins, all spiritual 
exercises which are performed in India are concentrated 
round one focus, the sacrifice. The world, which sur- 
rounds the Brahmans, is the place of sacrific ,* the matters, 
of which, above all others, he has knowledge, are those 
relating to sacrificial duties. He must understand the 
sacrifice with all its secrets, for understanding is all- 
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subduing power. By this power the gods have chained 
the demons — “mighty,’* so runs the promise for those who 
have knowledge, “doth he himself become, and powerless 
becomes his enemy and controverter, who possess such 
knotvledge.” 

The elements, of which this knowledge of the meaning 
of the sacred sacrificial rites consists, are twofold ; some 
spring from the spiritual bequests of the past, and others 
are a newly-acquired possession. 

On the one side, the legacy inherited from the time 
of the simple belief in Agni and Indra and Vanina, and 
all the hosts of gods, before whom fathers and ancestors 
had bowed themselves in prayer and sacrifice. Every 
hand laid on the offering points to these. When the offerer 
seizes the sacred implement, he says, “I grasp thee at the 
call of god Savitar, ivith the arms of the Apvins, with 
Pfishan’s hands.” If the sacrificial object is to be con- 
secrated with sprinkling of water, he says to the waters, 
“Indra hath chosen you as his associates at the conquest 
of Vritra ; ye have chosen Indra as your associate at the 
conquest of Vritra.” And from early mom until evening 
there resound at the place of sacrifice praises and songs 
to Ushas, the redness of dawn, the divine maiden, who, 
with her glistening steeds, approaches the dwellings of 
man, dispensing blessings ; to Indra, who, fired by the 
soma-draught, breaks in wild battle the legions of demons 
with his thunderbolt ; to Agni, the benign god, the 
heavenly guest, who beams in the habitations of men, 
and bears their sacrificial gifts to heaven. 

But the world of the old gods, the living gods of flesh 
and blood, can no longer of itself alone satisfy the mind 
of the later age. Ever stronger becomes the tendency 
to name by their proper names the powers which govern 
the wide world and the life of man. There is space ; 
the Indians named it “the regions of the world,” There 
is time, with its creating and destroying power; the Indians 
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named it ''the year.” There are the seasons, the moon, 
day and night, earth and air, the sun — "he who bums,” 
and the wind — “he who blows.” There are the breath- 
powers, which pass through the human body. There are 
thought and speech, "which are one with each other and 
yet separate.” The movements and operations of these 
powers govern the course of the universe, and bring men 
weal and woe. 

And now men look for an answer, in the new language 
of their own age, to the question which the sacrifice and 
the world of gods, to whom sacrifice is made, suggest to 
the thought. Then the atmosphere assumes a state in 
which mysteries and symbols increase. In all the sur- 
roundings of the Brahman at the altar of sacrifice, and 
above all in the sacred office which he there performs, the 
god Agni and the god Savitar will no longer be present 
alone, but there shall be there all the hidden powers 
which move to and fro in the universe, “for the universe,” 
it is said, "is swayed by the movement of sacrifice.” 
What meets the eye in the offering is not merely what it 
is or appears to be, but there is something further — ^that 
which it signifies. Speech and action have a double 
signification, the apparent and the hidden ; and, if human 
knowledge follows the apparent, yet the gods love the 
hidden and abhor the apparent. 

Numbers have mysterious power, words and syllables 
have mysterious power, rhythms have mysterious power. 
There is an imaginary play between imaginary forces 
which is subject to no law of perceptibility. Consecration 
(diksht) escapes from the gods ; they search for it through 
the months ; they find it neither with summer nor with 
winter, but they find it with the mouths of the cool season 
(cifira) ; therefore man must consecrate himself when the 
months of the cool season have come round. The metra 
fly up to heaven to bring the soma-draught ; the voice 
speaks standing in the seasons. 
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The system of offenng is a type of the year, or, briefly, 
the sacrifice is the year , the officiating priests are the 
seasons of the y ear , the objects offered up are the months 
We should import something foreign into these plays of 
thought if tve attempted to trace in them any sharply- 
defined line of demarcation between the being and the 
signifying, between the reality and its representative , the 
one overlaps the other “Prajapati (the Creator) created 
as his image that which is the offering Therefore people 
says the offering is Praj^pati For he created it as his 
image ” 

Morning after morning, and evening after evening, 
two offenngs are placed m the sacred fire , the one is the 
past, the other the future , the one is to-day, the other 
the morrow To-day is certain , therefore, the first of 
both offenngs will be made with an utterance of sacnficial 
formula, for speech is certainty The morrow is un- 
certain , therefore, the second offenng will be made in 
silence, for silence, as the Indian says, is the uncertain 

In the confused cloud world of these mystenes, there 
lurk, concealed from the eye of the ignorant, countless 
enemies of the destinies of the children of men , days and 
nights roll on, and bear away with them the blessings 
which the good deeds of men bad w’on for them , above 
the realm of changing days and nights the sun, '*who 
shines,” is enthroned , and “he who bums is death Since 
he IS death, therefore the creatures who dwell below him 
die , those who li\ e beyond him are the gods , therefore 
are the gods immortal His ra3rs are the traces, where- 
with all these creatures are yoked to life Whosesoever 
life he wishes, he draws to hunself and he departs — he 
dies ” But the wise man knows formulas and offenngs, 
which exalt him above the region of rolling days and 
nights, and above the world, in which the sun, with his 
heat, has power over life and death Day and night rob 
not him of the reward of his works , he sets his life free 
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from death--'‘tliat is the deliverance from death, which 
is in the Agnihotra ofEering.” 

The world thus darkens down for the fancy of this 
race to a dismal arena for the movement of unlimited 
lifeless shapes. Symbols are heaped unceasingly on 
symbols ; wherever thought turns, new gods and new 
miraculous powers confront it, each as formless as the rest. 
That God, it is true, who was before all gods and all 
existences, the creator of worlds, Praj^pati, who was alone 
in the beginning and desired “might I become a plurality, 
might I produce creatures,” stands out above all ; and in 
the hot work of toilsome creation he gave forth from 
himself the worlds, and gods and men, and space and 
time, and thought and speech. But even the thought of 
Prajapati, the lord of beings, evoked no louder response 
from the breast of the believer ; the image of the Creator 
floats hazily among others in the great, gray, shapeless 
mist, which surrounds the world of creatures. 

Wherever w^e look in the vast mass of monuments, 
which the strange activity of that age has bequeathed to 
us, there is nowhere to be seen an operation of the inquir- 
ing mind, proceeding from the depths, nowhere that effort 
of bold thought, which plays for a heavy stake and wins. 
That imbecile wisdom which knows all things and declares 
all things, sits enthroned in self-content in the middle of 
its absurd images, and not even quakes before the spectral 
hosts which it has conjured up ; wherefore should the 
vise tremble, who knows the word before which spirits 
and demons bow? One generation after another grows 
tip under the ban of confused thoughts, and one after 
another unwearied adds its quota to the contributions of 
departed races, and then it also passes away. 

Our eyes must accustom themselves, until they have 
learned to sec in the dim light of this shadow-land, in 
uhich the fanciful images of those ages move, crowding 
formlessly together. But then even here there reveals 
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itself a kind of natiirnl law operating in the region of the 
spiritual. Let us first on our part trace what is prcscrv'e<t 
to us in the oldest monuments of those speculations, and 
then the work of later generations successively, and thus 
as we mount up layer by layer, the picture wliich we sec 
changes, and the changes have connection and meaning. 

The more important of these conceptions of tlic fancy 
gradually emerge from the confuscti mass, press into the 
foreground, trample down the weak, and step triumphantly 
into the centre of cver>‘ circle. The powers and sjnnbols, 
on whose working the Indian thinker fancies the systcju 
of the universe to rest, arc what they arc, not in and by 
themselves alone, hut tlie farther iIiourIu goes, tlic more 
clearly do they appear to rest on great fundamental forces, 
from which their existence is principally derived, or in 
which they arc again merged, when the goal of their 
l>cing Ls reached. From tlic surf.ace, where e.aeh phono, 
mcnon presents itself as something different from cverj* 
other, the speculative imagination strives to pierce into 
the depths below, in %vhich lies the unifying bond of nil 
diversity. Man looks for the essence in things, and the 
essence of the essence,* for the reality, the truth of 

• Cf. “ChSniloRya Upanishud,'* %. i, 3 "The essence of (vH 
tx-inRS is tlje earth, the essence of the earth is water, the essence 
of water the plant.s, tlie essence of plants man, the essence of matt 
Ute MAenee \\>t Yttg Vedw, Wte townee wt 

Riff Veda the S.tnia Veda, the essence of the SAma Veda the 
UdRttha (which is Om). That UdgUa (Om) is the best of all 
essences, the highest, deserving the highest place, the eighth." 

The conception which lies at the liottom of this eiglit*fo!d 
series of essence, essence of the essence, and so on, is (in the 
words of Max Muller) something like this "Rarlh is the stipport 
of all beings, water pervades the earth, plants arise from water, 
man lives by plants, speech in the best part of man, the Rig Veda 
the liest part of speech, tlie S&ma Veda the best extract from the 
Rik, Udgltha, or the syllable Om, the crowm of the SAma Veda." 

Later on, where the idea of Uic brahma will claim our atten- 
tion, we shall have to speak of tlie symbolical relation or of. the 
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phenomena, and the truth of the true. Tliis quest of 
the substance is necessarilj’’ a search for unity in all 
diversity. And thus thought lays hold separately upon 
one single group of phenomena, connected by a common 
feature, and regards them as united in a common root, 
and ere long thought passes all bounds and boldly declares, 
so and so is the universe. And then it lets go what it 
laid hold of ; that one phenomenon which had just now 
been declared to be the universe is lost again in the floating 
ciowd of all the powers, which hold sway in man and the 
world, in space and time, in word and speech. 


In none of the Vedic texts can we trace the genesis 
of the conception of the unity in all that is, from the 
first dim indications of this thought until it attains a 
steady brilliancy, as clearly as in that work, which, next 
to the hymns of the Rig Veda, deser\'es to be regarded 
as the most significant in the whole range of Vedic litera- 
ture, the “Brdhmana of the hundred paths.” 

The “Brahmana of the hundred paths” shows us first 
and foremost how from these confused masses of ideas the 
notion of the “ego” presses to the front of all others, 
and unll domineer over them, in the language of the 
ndians : the ^tman, the subject, in ivhich the forces and 
unctions of human life find root and footing. The breath- 
powers penetrate the human body and give it life ; the 
^tman is lord over all breath-powers ; he is the central 

firTi! 

e, the innominate breath-power,” from which the other 
nominate breath-powers derive their being. “A decade 


na'te Inftt 

This passage h.. especially the sacred word, 

shows how in the m' bearing on this, inasmuch as it 

bach thron^^a 

and finally to the Om +ii ^ erms, to the w'ord of the Veda, 
- it .-ere to the Hfe:givLrp“^^^^^^^^ 
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of breaths inily," so says the BrAlimana, 'Mwclts in man ; 
the /Itman is the clc\*cnth, on him arc dependent tlie 
breath-powers." "From the /Itman come all these 
members (of the iuimnn body) into bcinp," "of all that 
i-, the .-Itinan is tlic first." 

A central point is here found for the domain of human 
personality, with its limbs and its faculties, that power 
which is the intrinsic and essential, working in all forms 
■of life. And what the Indian thinker has concciv«I in 
the particular "cro" e.\tcnds in his idea, by incrimblc 
necessity, to the universe at larRc beyond Iiim ; according 
lo him microccftin and macrocosm continuously play 
ctirrcsponding parts, and here and yonder similar appear- 
ances point significantly to each otlicr. As the human 
eye resembles the cosmic eye, the sun, and ns the gods, 
resembling in the general system the human breath- 
powers, net ns tijc breath-powers of the universe, so also 
the ritman, the central substance of the "ego," steps forth 
oti the domain of the bare human individual, and is taken 
as the creating power that moves the great body of the 
universe. He, the lord of the breath-powers, the firstling, 
frotn whom the luubs of the Itody were formed, is at the 
same time the lord of the go<1s, the creator of creatures, 
who has caused the worlds to proceed from his "ego 
the /Itman is Prajfipati. Yea, the vcr>* expression occurs, 
"the Atman is the universe." At this stage this phrase 
lb only one play of the fancy among a thousand others, 
not the thought grasped in its fulness, that the boundle^ 
universe and the restricted "ego,"' which contemplates 
it, arc in truth one. A crowd of other figures pushes to 
the front and diverts the attention from the Atman, who 
is the universe ; but the expression once uttered, though 
it die aways, works on in secret and awaits the time when 
he who once uttered it, will turn his thoughts back to it. 

Meanwhile from another train of conceptions, another 
power not less potent pushes itself forward, with a claim 
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to be recognized as the great cosmic energy. The sacred 
"word, the established guide in sacrifice, is preserved in 
its three forms of hymn, formula, and song, ' making up 
the ‘'threefold knowledge” of those who knew the Vedas. 
The spiritual fluid, which bears the sacred word and its 
supporters, the Brahmans, floating above the profane wmrd 
and the profane world, is the Brahma : t it is the power 
which dwells in hymn, formula, and song, as the power 
of holiness ; “the truth of the word is the Brahma.” 

The world of the word is to the Indian another 
microcosm. In the rhythm of the sacred song he hears 
the echoes of the rhythm of the universe resound. t Thus 

=’'-Tliat is Ric (113^11 of the Rig Veda), Yajus (sacrificial 
formula of the Yajur Veda), Satnan (songs contained in the Saina 
Veda) . — Tran slator. 

t It T\’ill not be superfluous to bear in mind that the times, of 
which we are speaking, know nothing of the god Brahman. While 
"brahman,” "brihmana” occur frequentW enough in the oldest 
texts in the signification of "Priest,” the god Brahman appears 
first only in the very latest parts of the Veda. 

+ Of the countless passages which could be quoted in illustra- 
tion of this, let us merely refer to one, to the working out by tlie 
theologians of the S^ma Veda of the idea of tlie S3Tnbolic relation 
of the SSman- (song-) diction with its five parts ("Ch&udogym 
TJpanishad,” ii. 2, etc.). “Let a man meditate on the fivefold 
Siman as the five worlds. The hinkara is the earth, tlie pras- 
, tava the fire, the udgitha the sky, the pratihara the sun, the 
nidhana heaven. — ^Let a man meditate on the fivefold Saman as 
rain. The hinktra is wind (that brings the rain) ; the prastava is 
‘the cloud is come the udgitha is ‘it rains tlie pratdifira, ‘it 
flashes, it thunders;’ the nidhana ‘it stops.’ There is rain for him 
and he brings rain for others, who, thus knowing, meditates on 
the fivefold Stinan as rain.” 

And then it goes on through a series of other comparisons ; 
the Slman with its five parts represents the waters, the seasons, 
the animals, and more of the like. Often these s5'mbolizings rest 
upon nothing more ' than the most meaningless superficialities, as 
when the matter treated of is the three sjdlables of tlie word 
udgitha (sacred song), "ut (ud) is breath, for by means of breath 
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musi tint •itjb«itancc from whtcli llic ‘vncre<l wont tlcnvc^ 
lUi bcinjT, aI<io be a power which operates at llie Insts of 
all Uiinjr> The fanciful ^nbtlctic^, rcjrnrdijiR the cnipma 
of the Brahma rcpo«;in/:: in the Vc<l!c text, anti the pncsllv 
pndc of the human ‘vupporlcrs of the Brahma, combine to 
elevate tin*; entitv to a dominant position in the Indian'a 
world of thought “lie makes/' it la •end of the pntst 
who completes a specific sacrificial operation, “the Brnhnn 
the head of this um\trsc , therefore the Brahman is the 
licad of this universe There was an ancient \^cdic ode 
which bejnn "On tnith is the eartli foundcil, on the sun 
IS the heaven founded Bv the ncht do the Adityas (the 
supreme Rods, the sons of the Aditi, the infinite) consist “ 
Xow it is vaid “the Brahma is the word, the truth in the 
wonl is the Brahma ’’ “The Brahma is the riRht “ “By 
the Brahma arc the heavens ami tliv earth held together “ 

Here is an example furnished more illustrative than 
anything else of the pecuhantios of Indian thought This 
gradual, persistent pressure of an idea, which arises not 
from the contemplation of visible nature, but from the 
speculation about the sacredness of the hoU» Vedic text — 
the prassure of this idea and of this word until all the 

a man rises (utAislithati) , ri is speecli, fi>r epteches ore called 
Rirali, Urn is fowl, for bj means of fowl all subsist (slhiti) 

," \ s, <•> T<v Vlws Msvs. \\C,Uct (Mnwitw-s 

from Insh sources mtcrcstiHR parallels m tliL fanciful conceits of 
the Christians of the Middle Arcs] IIowcNCr senseless such 
fancies may appear to os, thej cannot l>e overlooked as precuraors. 
of the most important event in the tcIiRious development of India 
In the sjmbolieal interpretation or mvstical identification, which 
the individual word or the mdividml sacred song furnishes, of 
the individual phenomenon m the life of nature or of the ego, 
the ultimate tendency of this ilcvclopment is being shaped the 
identification of the central power in the whole range of the sacred 
word (Brahma), with the central power of the human person 
(dtman), and with the hfe^entre of nature the genesis of the 
idea of the universal One 
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loftiest and deepest conceptions which the mind giasp are 
associated with this word. 

This stage is not attained at one bound. When it is 
said, “The Brahma is the noblest among the gods,” it is 
also said in another place in proximity to this, “Indra 
and Agni are the noblest among the gods.” Well, the 
power of sacred truth, which the Indian calles the Brahma, 
has stepped into a position among the most prominent 
forces of the universe ; it is recognized as the power which 
holds the heavens and the earth together, but it is not 
yet the first and last — the one and all. The young upstart 
among the ideas is not yet sufficiently powerful to push 
the ancient creator and ruler of the worlds, Prajapati, 
from his throne ; but he is become the nearest to this 
throne. “The spirit, Prajapati,” thus says the Brahmana 
of the hundred paths, “wished : May I become a 
plurality — may I propagate myself.” He exerted himself 
— he took on himself severe pangs. When he exerted 
himself, when he had endured severe pangs, he created 
the Brahma first, the threefold knowledge. That became, 
a support for him ; therefore people say, “The Brahma is 
the support of this universe.” Therefore, he who has 
learned (the sacred word) has gained a support, for what 
is the Brahma is the support. “The Brahma,” it is also 
said, “is the first-born in this universe.” It is not yet the 
everlasting unborn, from which vcverything that is has 
been born, but it is the first-born among the children of 
Prajapati, the father of worlds. 

There is something of the calm uncontrollable neces- 
sity of a natural process in this emerging or growth of 
both these notions, the Atman and the Brahma, each of 
which first gains the dominant position in its owni circle, 
and is then carried forward by the progress of thought 
into the expanse of worlds ; and there also plays an ever- 
widening part. Though the images which were originally 
associated with each, in the mind of the Indian, were so 
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different, yet it could not but be that, in the course of 
such a development, the thought of the dtinan 
should assimilate itself continually more and more to that 
of the Brahma, and that of the Brahma to that of the 
idtman. “The first-bom in this universe is the Brahma,” 
as has been said. And of the /Itman it is said in another 
place, “Of all that exists, the first existent is the i4tman.” 
The Brahma is the face of the universe, and “the firstling 
of this universe” is the .dtman. The Brahma displays 
himself in hymn, formula, and song ; “the nature of the 
.<4tTnan consists,” it is further said, “of hymn, formula, 
and song.” The definite, obviously presented, and limited 
meaning, which simple consciousness had at one time 
attached to the idea of the /Itman, and to the idea of the 
Brahma, extends itself to unlimited ranges, and then the 
difference between the two ideas gradually vanishes. 
The imagination of the Indian, eager to grasp the unity 
underlying things, is wanting in the power to preserve the 
images of the different notions within their several limita- 
tions, and in their separation from each other. 

And the remaining barriers are passed at last. What 
heretofore emerged momentarily, and was again lost in 
the current of an erratic imagination, is grasped anew by 
the mind, to be lost no more again : the conception of 
the great everlasting and eternal One, in which all diver- 
sity vanishes, from which are spirit and imiverse, and in 
which they live and move. It is called the ritman, it is 
called the Brahma ; hitman and Brahma converage in the 
One, in which the yearning spirit, wearied of wandering 
in a world of gloomy, formless phantasms, finds its rest. 
“That which was,” it is written, “that which will be, 
I praise, the great Brahma, the One, the Imperishable, 
the wide Brahma, the One Imperishable.” “To the 
./Itman let man bring his adoration, the spiritual, whose 
body is the breath, whose form the light, whose soul the 
cether, who assumes what forms he will, quick as a 
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(thought, full of right purpose, full of right performance, 
the source of every vapour, of every essence, who extends 
•to all the regions of the world, who per\^ades this universe, 
■silent and unmoved. Small as a grain of rice, or barley, 
•or hirse, or a millet-seed, this spirit dwells in the ego ; 
.golden, like a light without smoke, is he ; wader than the 
heavens, wader than the aether, wider than this earth, 
wider than all the range of being ; he is the ego of the 
birth, he is my ego (ritman) ; with this ritman shall I, 
w^hen I separate from this state, unite myself. Whoso- 
ever thinketh thus truly, there is no doubt. Thus said 
•C&ndilya,” 

A new^ centre of all thought is found, a new god, 
greater than old gods, for he is the All ; nearer to the 
•quest of man’s heart, for he is the particular ego. The 
name of the thinker who was the first to propound this 
new philosophy, we know not the circle of people in 
which it found response must have been at that time very 
narrow. But they w^ere the most enlightened of the 
Indian people, and we see how^ for them all other thoughts 
fade, and all other quests are merged in the one quest, the 
quest of the .dtman, the foundation of things. The 
parting w^ords of the wise man, w’ho leaves his home and 
speaks for the last time with his wdfe, have reference to 
the ritman. The debates of the Brahmans, who come 
together at the gorgeous sacrificial solemnities at the courts 

^ The names of the teachers in whose mouths our texts put 
the discourses regarding the /I'tnian cannot be regarded otherwise 
than with distrust. In the “Catapatha Br.” Ydjnavalkya appears 
as the one who has most successfully advocated the new doctrines 
at the court of the Videha king. But while the first books of tlie 
said text, which must have been compiled at a not inconsiderable 
length of time before the development of these speculations, 
frequently quote Yajnavalkya as an authority, the I'Sle which he 
plays in the later books must be a fabrication. The traditions, 
•which give Candilya a similar place in the history of Indian 
thought, are hardly deserving of greater credence. 
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■of kings, deal Anth the /Itman Man> a li\cl> description 
Ins conic dou-n to us, showing how Brahnnns eager for the 
fraj, and Brahman females not less eager for the contest, 
have crossed lances in argument regarding the yitman 
The wise GArgi sajs to Yftjna\alk%n, "As an heroic >outh 
from KAfi or Videha bends Ins unbent bow, and takes 
two dcadU arrows in his hand, I have armed nuself 
against thee wath two questions, which solve for me” 
And another of those opponents, whom the legend of the 
■“Brilimana of the hundre<l paths” represents as confront- 
ing Yfljnavalkva in this great tournament of debate, and 
^s being conqucretl bj him, s.a>s to him, "When nnjonc 
«a\s ‘that IS an o\, that is a horse/ it is therebj pomtetl 
out Point out to me the revealed, unveiled Brahma, the 
/Itman, which dwells in ever> thing the /Itinan, which 
dwells in everything, what is that, 0 Yfljnavalkja?” 
Thus the combatants commence, and the pnnees listen to 
the debate, to see which has the deeper knowledge of the 
Brahma , and he who conquers in tlie light gams the 
Brahmani cows, wath horns hung wath gold And side 
b> side with these highly-coloured court scenes, where 
renowaicd masters from all lands, who have knowledge of 
the /Itman, contend with each other for fame, patronage, 
and reward, the same text gives us another very different 
picture "Knowing him, the /Itman, Brahnnns rchn 
quish the desire for postenty, the desire for possessions, 
the desire for worldly prospentj, and go forth as niendi- 
<ants ” This is the earliest trace of Indian monasticism , 
from those Brahmans who, knowing the /Itman, renounce 
all that IS earthly, and become beggars, the histoncal 
development progresses in a regular hue up to Buddlia, 
who leaves kith and km, and goods and chattels, to seek 
deliverance, wandering homeless in the yellow garb of a 
monk The appearance of the doctnne of the eternal 
One and the origin of monastic life in India, are simul- 
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taneous ; tliey are two issnes of the same important 
occurrence. 

The Absolute and the External World. 

We must more closely examine the various meanings 
attached by the Indian mind to the idea of the .(4tman, the 
Brahma, alone and in its connection with the material 
world, for it is in and by these thoughts that those 
tendencies, which have given to the Buddhist world its 
characteristic stamp, were, at first imperceptibly but, 
subsequently more decidedly, developed. 

The doctrines of the Brahmans regarding the Atman 
do not form a system : their mind has, it is true, the 
courage and strength for a great venture ; but how 
could it, in the excitement of this creation, preserve at 
the same time the cool equanimity, necessary for arrang- 
ing and harmonizing its creation? While the mind is 
ever seeking new paths, ever making new comparisons,, 
which shall explain the enigma of the .4tman ; while, 
no matter whether man’s inquiry be as to the remote 
past of the world’s beginning, or as to the future of 
the human soul in a world to come, the first and last 
word is invariably the .^tman, who can be astonished 
if often, in the accumulated masses of these notions, the 
most irreconcilable differences remained in juxtapositioii, 
probably without their inherent contradictions having 
been even noticed? 

I shall now abstract from one of the most important 
monuments W'^hich have come dowm to us from those 
times, from the concluding sections of the “Brahmana 
of the hundred paths,” a passage which seems to be 
connected with the first rude efforts of speculation re- 
garding the Atman. If the being who created the worlds 
out of himself, here also bears that name, which later 
times have given him, hitman, one may well be tempted 
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to believe that the thoughts themselves with their 
antique and crude stamp belong to the preceding age. 

“The y4tman/* it says, “existed in the beginning, 
in a spirit form ; he looked roimd him and saw nothing 
else but himself ; he spoke the first word : T am; ’ hence 
comes the name T ;* therefore even now also, whoever 
is addressed by another, says first; ‘It is I,’ and then 
he names the other name which he bears. . , . He 
was afraid ; therefore whoever is alone is afraid. Then 
he thought : ‘There is nothing else but I, of what then 
am I afraid?’ So his fear vanished. Of what had he 
to be afraid? Man experiences fear of another. But he 
did not feel content ; therefore whoever is alone does not 
feel content. He desired another. He combined in 
himself the natures of female and male which are locked 
in each other’s embrace. He divided this nature of his 
into two parts : by this came husband and wife ; there- 
fore each of us alike, is a half, says YSjnavalkya ; there- 
fore is this void (of a man’s nature) filled up by the 
woman. He joined himself to her ; thus were men bom.’’ 

It is then further narrated, Low the two halves of 
the creating ritman, as sire and dam, assume all animal 
forms after the human, and produce the animal kingdom, 
and how then the ritmau produces from himself fire and 
moisture, or the divinities Agni and Soma. “This is 
Brahma’s creation superior to himself. Inasmuch as he 
has created gods greater than he himself is, inasmuch 
as he, a mortal, has created immortals, therefore it is 
a creating of the superior to himself. Whosoever has 
this knowledge, finds his place in this, his superior 
creation,’’ 

, As the foregoing''^t may apparently resemble those 
ancient cosmogonies which begin : “In the beginning 
was PrajSpati’’ — so, internally also, this naive concep- 
tion of the highest being — or of the original being, for 
it is not the highest yet — scarcely diffem from that which 
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a preceding age had conceived in Praj^pati, the creator 
and ruler of the world. The ^tman here resembles a 
powerful first man more than a god, not to say the 
one great heent, in whom all other being lives and moves. 
This ^tman is afraid in his loneliness, like a man ; he 
feels desire, like a man ; he begets and brings forth 
like human beings. It is true, gods are among his 
creatures, but these creatures are higher than the creator j 
creating greater than himself, he, a mortal, produces 
from himself immortal deities. 


Side by side with this cosmogony we place other 
fragments of the same text, which are of an age pro- 
bably not much later than the passage quoted. 

Yanavalkya, the renowned Brahman, is about to 
leave his home, to wander as a mendicant. He divides 
his property between his two wives. Then his wife 


Maitreyi says to him as he is departing, 'Tf my pro- 
perty included the whole earth, would I therefore be 
i^ortal?” He replies, “Thy life would be like the 
life of the rich: but of immortality riches bring no 
^ ope. She says, “If I cannot be immortal, what use 
IS all this to me? Tell me, exalted one, whatever thou 
knowest.” And he addresses her regarding the ^tman. 

As when the drum is beaten, a man cannot prevent 
Its sound eoing forth, but if he .seize the drum or the 
rummer, the sound is stayed as when the lute is 
Ptayed, a man cannot prevent its sound going forth, but 

sta^ lufe-player. the sound is 

nrcvpTit -T trumpet is blown, a man cannot 

tnminpf ^ but if he seize the 

a fire ^^npeter, the sound is stayed ;~as from 

smoke ^ places ^Wp wood, clouds of 

of thi<; ^be exhalation 

be- is V 1 

and legend “^^barvan and Angiras songs, tale 

d, knowledge and sacred doctrine, verses, rules. 
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he is the explanation and the second explanation ; all this 
is his exhalation. — As a lump of salt, which is 
thrown into the water, dissolves and cannot be gathered 
■up again, but wherever water is dra-wn, it is salty, so 
truly it is with this great being, the endless, the un- 
limited, the fulness of knowledge : from these (earthly) 
beings it came into ■view and with them it vanishes. 
There is no consciousness after death ; hearken, thus I 
declare unto thee.*’ Thus spoke YSjnavalkya. Then 
Maitreyi said, *‘This speech of thine, exalted one, per- 
plexes me ; there is no consciousness after death.” Then 
said Yajnavalkya, tell thee nothing perplexing ; it 
is quite comprehensible ; where there is a duality of 
existences, one can see the other, one can smell the 
other, one can speak to the other, one can hear the 
other, one can think of the other, one can apprehend 
the other. But where for each everything has turned 
into his ego (the Atman), by whom and whom shall he 
see, by whom and whom shall he smell, by whom and 
to whom shall he speak, by whom and whom shall he 
hear, think and apprehend? By whom shall he appre- 
hend him through whom he apprehends this universe? 
Through whom shall he apprehend him, the apprehender?” 

This is the farewell conversation of Y&jnavalkya 
with his wife. Between this and those cosmogonic 
speculations, which we have already described, there lies 
a development of thought, which is not much less than 
a revolution. There is the Atman, who is afraid who 
soliloquizes, who experiences desire, who can be com- 
pared ■with his creatures, as to whether he or they be 
the greater, and who must fall hack behind the highest 
of his creatures. Her^s the Atman, who is free from 
all limits of personal, human-Uke existence. Can there, 
man now inquires, be perception, thought, consciousness, 
in the Universe-Being? No, for all perception rests 
upon Q duality, on the oppodtion of subject and object. In 
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the external world with its unlimited plurality there is 
cvcr>'where a field for this opposition, but in the 
absolutely existent all plurality ceases, and with it 
ueccsKirily all perception, and all consciousness, which 
Imve their origin in a plurality. The .^trnan is not blind 
an<l deaf — he is on the contraty the one great seer and 
hearer, who does all the seeing and hearing in the 
extenial world — but in his oum domain he sees not and 
hears not, for in the unity, which there prevails, the 
oj)position of seeing and seen, of hearing and heard, is 
removed. Like the ultimate supreme One of the 
Ne^»I)latonic3, which cannot be regarded as intellect nor 
yet as intelligible, but transcends the reason ( vrrep^e- 

rrji‘ row the /Itman also, as these fare- 

well word.s of Yjljnavalkya represent him, transcends the 
|)cr.^nal, is the root of all personality, the comprehensive 
fulness of all those powers, in which personal life finds 
it.s tennination : but these powers come into operation 
«uly in this phenomenal world, not in the domain of 
the everlasting One, the everlasting unchangeable itself. 


The one hictiL is neither great nor small, neither long 
short, neither hidden nor revealed, neither within 
'v-uhont ; the *No, No” is his name, inasmuch as 
<*.nnot be comprehended by any epithets, and yet his 
rcpres- ntativc is the syllable of affinnaHon, Om he is 
tKc t*r:c rraliminum. 


i' Indian speculation the task 

'.?! , back from this ultimate ground of 

, t^mpirical state of being, to define the 

^ ‘ subsists between the ^tinaii and the 

C'^'tOTial world something 
■ In side vdti! the /flman ; such that, apart 
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from that which the i^tman is or works in it, something 
else, howsoever it have to be apprehended, may yet be 
left, which is not yltman? or is the world of plurality 
absolved without residuum in the >4t3nan? 

It was necessary to approach this question in some 
form, more or less definite, as soon as men came to 
speak at all of the j4tman and the material world ; but 
the question is hinted at by the Indian thinkers of these 
ancient times, rather than put directly or point blank. 
In their estimation, this alone is of all things most 
important, that the /Itman may be recognized as the 
sole source of life in all that lives, and as the thread 
in which all plurality finds ite unity ; but where the 
attempt is made to show how the problem of the co- 
existence of that plurality and this unity, or of their 
existence in each other, finds a solution, they speak in 
the vague language of similes and symbols, rather than 
in expressions which admit of their signification being 
sharply defined. 

The iltman, they say, pervades things, as the salt, 
which has dissolved in water, pervades the water ; from 
the iltman things spring, as the sparks fly out from the 
fire, as threads from the spider, as the sound comes from 
the flute or the drum, **As all the spokes are united 
together in the nave and the felly of a wheel, so in this 
.dtman are united all breath-powers, all worlds, all gods, 
all beings, all these ego-ities.*' 

There is great danger, in interpreting such similes, 
of not keeping within the faint line which separates that 
which it was intended they should convey and that which 
lies in them beyond this, accidentally and uninten- 
tionally ; yet he who .'^^uld avoid this danger altogether 
must simply forbear to lift the veil which lies over the 
Indian world of thought, shrouded in types and symbols. 
And we, for our part, think we can detect behind these 
similitudes, by which men strove to bring the living power 
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^)f the Atman in the universe near to his understanding, 
gi conviction, though at the same time but a half-conscious 
conviction, of the existence of an element in things 
separate from the i4tman. The yltman, says the Indian, 
|Dervades the universe, as the salt the water in which it 
jias dissolved ; but we may easily go on to add, as a 
complement to this, although no drop of the salt water is 
-^thout salt, the water continues, notwithstanding, to be 
something separately constituted from the salt. The 
sPokes of the wheel are all fitted into the nave and the 
felly, and fastened in, and still the spoke is something 
•^^^hich the nave and the felly are not. And thus we may 
ipfer, the hitman is to the Indian certainly the sole 
actuality, light-diffusing, the only significant reality in 
things , but there is a remainder left in things, which he 
ip not. “He who dwells in the earth,” it is said of the 
pitman, being within the earth, whom the earth knows 
jjiot, whose body is the earth, who operates 'within the 
earth, that is the ^tman, the in-dweUing ruler, the 
immortal. He who dwells in the water, who dwells in 
•j;he fire, who dwells in the ather, who dwells in the "wind, 
^vho dwells in the sun, moon, and stars, who dwells in 
ePace, who dwells in lightning and thunder, who dwells 
in all worlds, who is illatent in all Vedas, all offerings, 
s'-ll beings, who all beings know not, whose body all beings 
jire, \^ho operates wdthin all beings, that is the .dtman, 
fhe in-dwelling ruler, the immortal.” 'And in another 
j rt of the same dialogue, from which these propositions 
jiave been excerpted : “by the command of this unchange- 
C le being heaven and earth stand fast ; by the command 
' I being sun and moon stand fast, days 

\ months and momhs, seasons and years 

1 t ast , by tbe command of ^is unchangeable being 
I mers flow from the snowy mountains to the east, 
, ami others to the west and other points of the heavens ; 
P-' the command of this unchangeable being men com- 
1 
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mend the giver, the gods the offerer, and the libation 
made with the spoon is the proper part belonging to the 
Manes.” 

Though thus varied is the garb in which thought 
wraps itself in all these expressions, yet it is always the 
same, viz,, that the Atman, as the sole directing power, 
is in all that, lives and moves, but that the world of 
creatures operated on stands side by side with the direct- 
ing power, pervaded by his energy, and yet separate from 
him. 

Though here and there, by all means, the language 
seems more free, and expressions are found which convey 
a hint that the /Itman is everything which lives and 
moves, yet, I take it, the contradiction lies more in the 
words employed than in the thought. Is it not allowable, 
for the bold language in which these hazardous ventures 
of young thought clothe themselves, to say that the 
j4tman is the univeree, even where the thought, if it were 
accurately expressed, is only this, that in the universe 
the .^trnau is the only valuable, the source of all life and 
all light? 

Since, then, there remains in things a residue which 
is not Atman, we ask : in what light was this residue 
viewed? whence comes it? what significance has it? 
Naturally comes the expectation that it was conceived to 
be matter, or dark chaos, which, formless in itself, 
receives its form from the hitman, the source of forms and 
light. Our texts have preserved for us but few hints on 
this subject. The knowledge of the i4tman itself, which 
was inseparably associated with the ideas of the deliver- 
ance of the spirit from the domain of sorrow-fraught 
impermanence, had suc^ unlimited value for the Indian, 
that the other side of tfae problem receded in speculative 
importance before it into the background. But where 
utterances bearing on these questions are found, they do 
actually point to the notimi of a chaos, a world of poten- 
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tialities, from which the operation of the j4tman produces 
realities. The h'eent, ^nat was in the beginning aloncj 
Uddaiaka thus instructs his son/- thought : ma}^ J become 
a plurality. It sent forth fire from itself: the fire sent" 
forth water from itself : the water produced food. “Then 
thought this being: let me now enter these three beings 
with this living self and let me then reveal names and 
forms. And it enters with its breath of life into the 
fire, into the water, and into the food, mixes the elements 
of the one with those of the other, and thus the real world 
IS prepared from the three original existents by the demi- 
urgic operation of the ^tman. 


^ It IS clear that those three oldest existents, those 
onginal creations of the rltman, in which he then reveals 

T before 

there'"^h f tevealmg as a chaotic something, which is 

ILlrT’ a " Bht these 

exLt toT?'^ “maturity. One would 

™ and form,- a nameless 

yeMf™ r;h“ something, and 

nature of fi ^ beginning organic, of the threefold 

originaUy inTt thereby 

te cr^ot IT 

tained in that nm-* ehaotic, less firmly main- 

abstracdl „v resulting from the 

course of in the fareweU dis- 

whos'e ntt n f ftom 

unity s sake, all reflection and pro- 

diandogya, XJpan 

involved is "Caf TJr- » *- ' but much more 

2 , 3 . 
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jection must be excluded, as involving the duality of 
subject and object ; he thinks, and this, indeed, is his 
thought : may I become a pluralitj*. Those thinkers who 
have pursued the idea of the unitj- in the nature of the 
/Itman to its ultimate consequence, would scarcely have 
ventured to attempt, in the way entered upon here, a 
solution of the problem of matter and its evolution from 
the /Itman ; it is surely no mere accident that those 
passages in bur texts also, which accentuate those conse- 
quences with the most marked emphasis, arc silent on 
these problems: men may have felt that thought had 
here reached a chasm, over which to throw a bridge was 
not in their power. 

PESSlMIS>r, Mctempsyciiosis, Drlivkranck. 

This is the place in which to speak of the inferences 
which the speculation of the Indians drew from the 
doctrine of the universal One side by side with and in the 
world of plurality, bearing on the estimate of the value 
of the world, life and death, and the ethical questions so 
closely connected therewith. 

We stand here at the birthplace of Indian pessimism. 

When thought, liberal to itself, had laden the idea 
of the i4tman wth all attributes of every perfection, of 
absolute unity, of unlimited fulness, the w’orld of 
plurality, measured by the standard of the everlasting 
One, must have necessarily appeared a state of disruption, 
restriction and pain. The unconstrained feeling of being 
at home in this world is destroyed at one stroke, as soon 
as thought has weighed it against its ideal of the supreme 
One, and found it ^va^ti^g, and thus the glorification of the 
^tman becomes involuty^rily an ever increasingly bitter 
criticism of this world. If the Atman be commended 
“who is far above hunger and thirst, above sorrow and 
confusion, above old age and death,” who is there who 
does not detect in such words a reflection, though it be 
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not openly expressed, on the world of the creature, in 
which hunger and thirst, sorrow and confusion are at 
home, and in which men grow old and die? “The 
unseen seer,” thus Y^jnavalkya speaks to TJddrdaya, “the 
unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, the unknown 
knower ; there is no other seer, no other hearer, no other 
thinker, no other knower. That is thy .dtman, the 
mover within, the immortal ; whatever is besides him, 
is full of sorrow.” — ^And it is said on another occasion : 
“as the sun, the eye of the universe, remains far off 
and unaffected by all sickness that meets the (human) 
eye, so also the One, the Atman, who dwells in all 
creatures, dwells afar and untouched by the sorrows of 
the world.” Here occurs for the first time the expres- 
sion “Sorrow of the world.” That the One, the happy 
vltman, has chosen to manifest himself in the wmrld of 
plurality, of becoming and decease, w^as a misfortune : 
this is not openly stated, for men are shy of a thought 
which would trace to the happy One Being the roots 
of the sorrow of earth or even any fault, but they cannot 
have been very far from this thought when they pro- 
posed to man as the highest aim of his effort, the un- 
doing in his case of this manifestation, and the finding 
for himself a return from the plurality to the One. 

The place which Indian speculation allots to man, 
in and between the two worlds of the happy .<4tman and 
the sorrowful state of the present life, is intimately con- 
nected with the conceptions of metempsychosis, the first 
traces of which appear in the Vedic texts not long before 
the doctrine of the everlasting One comes to the surface. 

The thought that new wanderings, new repetitions 
of death and re-birth await the soul after death, are 
wholly foreign to the ancient times in which the hymns 
of the Rig Veda are sung. Men can talk of the habita- 
tions of the happy, where in Yafna’s kingdom those who 
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have trodden the dark way of death enjoj everlasting: 
pleasures — 


Wicre joj and picasorc nod gladness 
And rapture dwell wlicrc tlic wish 
Of the wisher finds fulfilment — 

and men speak also of the deep places of darkness, and 
of the horrors which await the evil doer in the world to 
come But men have no other thought but the one, that 
on the entry into the world of the blessed, or into the 
world of c\crlasting darkness, destiny is for ever fixed 
We have shown how the age which followed the 
penod of the Rig Veda created a new scheme of the 
universe On all sides men described gloomy formless 
powers, cither openly displayed or veiled in mysterious 
symbols, contending with each other, and, like harassing 
enemies, prepanng contretemps for human destiny The 
tyranny of death also is enhanced in the estimation of 
the dismal mystic of this age , the power of death over 
men is not spent with the one blow which he inflicts 
It soon comes to be averred that his power over him, 
who is not wise enough to save himself by the use of 
the nght words and the right offenngs, extends even 
into the world beyond, and death cuts short his life 
yonder again and again , we soon meet the conception 
of a multiplicity of death powers, of whom some pursue 
men in the worlds on this side, and others in the worlds 
beyond “Whoever passes into that world wnthout 
having made himself free from death, will become in 
that world again and again the prey of death, in the 
same way that death shnjys no respect in this world and 
kills him when he wills “ And in another place, 
“Through all worlds truly death’s powers have aorainion , 
if he offered to these no libations, death would pursue 
him from world to world — if he offers libations to the 
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powers of death, he repels death through world ' after 
world.”^^ 

In the tests of the times> in whic^'pihese plays' 6! 
a cheerless fancy first appear, there- is, Uttle said of th^ 
idea of re-birth, or, as it first meets us’ in charactemdc 
form, of that of re-dying. And yet t-^ influence, which 
these ideas must have had on the aspirations of ■ religious 
life, cannot have been small. The spirit can bear the 
thought of a decision of its destiny once for .all,,, deter- 
mined for aU eternity ; but the endless migration from 
world to world, from existence to esistence,"^thej^dl,ess- 
ness of the' struggle against the pallid* power of ;_that* ever- 
recurring destruction — a thought like ,thiS"-mght well fill 
the heart even of the brave with a shudder, at the. result- 
lessness of all this unending course of things. When 
other associations directed the thought to the' opposition' 
of a happy world of unity, of rest, to a second world 
of plurality, of change, the appalling - prospect of re- 
birth — that is, . of re-death — will have had no small^^hare 
in causing men to paint the domain of plurality in' those 
dark colours, as unhappy and desolated by sorrow. 

But a thought such as that of more and still more 
deaths, which await the mortal in future forms of being, 
cannot be entertained without evoking its,. complement — 
or, we should rather say, perhaps, • neutralizer — the 

thought of the deliverance from" death' f.V without this the 
end would be despair. From the beginning, therefore. 

We must refrain from asking the question, whether the ■ 
influences of the belief of non-Aryan peoples in India have had 
any share in the origin of this idea of -new existences and recur- 
rences of the fate of death. Th^ idea is quite capable of 
explanation, if we regard it as the outcome of the progressive 
course which the thought or imagination of the Brahmans has 
taken, entirely^ independent of the co-operation . of extraneous 
impulses, the existence of which is' as' incapable of proof as of 
disproof. . ' ' 
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the idea of metempsychosis was not so conceived, as 
though there were in it an unavoidable fatality, to which 
cverj' human life is subject without hope of escape. At 
the same time, with the belief in the transmigration of 
the soul, and as its necessary complement, the concep- 
tion is formed that from the limitless change of birth 
and death a ^vay out stands open ; the thought and the 
word “deliverance” arc now ready to step into the fore- 
ground of religious life. 

The phases, both of style and matter, through which 
Brahmanical thought passes at this time, in rapid suc- 
cession, are reflected successively in the way in which 
the thought of deliverance is embodied. 

So long as the way out of that confused maze of 
grotesque and formless symbolical conceptions to the idea 
of the Atman, the universal One, had not been found, 
the notions of deliverance also bear the same stamp of 
an arbitrary fantastic externality, which is characteristic 
of the spiritual creations of that age. The oflering, the 
great fundamental power, and the fundamental symbol 
of all being and of all procession of being, is also the 
power by which man bursts the bands of death ; and 
next to the offering itself, the sacred knowledge of the 
sacrificial rites has the power to set free. Above all, 
the daily offering to the two luminaries of the day and 
the night : the morning offering to the sun, and the 
evening offering to Agni, the sun of the night, both 
accompanied by a silently-performed offering to Prajilpati, 
the lord of the created. In the sun dwells death ; the 
sun’s rays are the cords by which death has power to 
draw man’s life-breath -to himself. “If in the evening, 
after sunset, he make^thc two offerings, he takes his 
stand with the two fore-quartei-s (of his being) in that 
death’s power (t.e., in the sun) ; if in the morning, before 
sunrise, he makes the two offerings, he takes his stand 
with the two hind-quarters (of his being) in that death’s 
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power. When he rises, then, he bears him with him 
as he rises ; thus he delivers himself from that death. 
This is the deliverance from death which is inherent in 
the Agnihotra offering. He delivers himself from the 
recurrence of death who thus understands this deliverance 
from death in the Agnihotra.” And in another place, 
“Those who have this knowledge, and perform this 
offering, will after death be born again ; they wall be bom 
again to die no more. But those who have not this 
knowledge, or do not perofrm this offering, will after 
death be bom again, and will become the prey of death 
anew, over and over again for ever.” 

These are the earliest appearances of the belief in 
the transmigration of souls and the deliverance from 
death, dressed in fanciful miraculous shapes. When 
these thoughts came to the front, events were in process 
which were to give a new aspect to the Brahmanical 
world of ideas ; at that very time speculation directed 
itself to detect in the idtman, or the Brahma, the ever- 
lasting, imperishable Being, the source of every state of 
existence, the unity resting at the back of all plurality. 
As soon as this step was taken, a ground was gained 
on which those thoughts of death and deliverance could 
be planted out, and from which they could derive new 
intrinsic value. The different elements of speculation of 
themselves here fitted together into a whole which left 
no joinings to be seen. On the one side a dualism — ^the 
everlasting Brahma, the ground of all being, the true 
nature also of the human spirit (Brahma =/4tman), and 
opposed to him the world of becoming and of decease, 
of sorrow and of death. On the other side a similar 
opposition — ^the undelivered soul^..which death holds in 
his bonds, and ever anew hurries from one state of being 
into another, and the delivered soul, which has over- 
come death, and attained the goal of wayfarers. The 
result of the union of the two trains of thought could 
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onl> be ihjs the wnndcnnr of the «iOul through the 
domams of death is the fniil of its non union \Mih the 
Bnlmn the deliverance is the nttainttl units of the 
'Soul with its Inic mode of being, the Ilnhnin Unitj 
there IS not, as long as the Inim'in <oul conducts itself 
in thought and wall os a cllircn of the world of plunlity , 

long tloos It remain subject to the Iivv winch operates 
in this world, the law of origination and decease, of 
birth and death But where the look and lonppng firct! 
on plurality have been vanquidicil, the «oul, frcetl from 
the dominion of death, rclunis to llie home of all life, 
to the Bnhina “As a weaver,** s.a>s the Brfthmana of 
the hundrc<l paths, “takes avvav a piece of a nnn>- 
colourcd cloth and weaves another, new, more licautifiil 
pattern, so also the spint (in death) slmfnes off this body, 
and allows consciousness to be cjctinguishetl, and takes 
upon itself another, new form, of Manes or Gandlnms, 
of Brahnn’s or Pnjapati’s nature, of divine or human 
or other manner of being As he acted and 

as he walked, so he becomes he who docs good be- 
comes a good being, he who docs bad a bad , he be- 
comes pure by pure action, evil bv evil action 
So with him who is in the net of desire But he who 
desires not’ He who is without desire, who is free from 
desire, who desires the /Itman onl>, who Ins attained 
his desire, from Ins bod> tlic breath powers do not escape 
(into another bod>), but here draw themselves together , 
he is the Brahma, and he goes to the Brahma The 
following couplet speaks of this — 

tVlien he has set liimseU frtc from e\ery tlcsirc of Ins heart 

The mortal enters immortal into the Pralima here below ' • 

J 

Desire (klnn) and action (karmnn) arc here named as 
the powers which hold the spirit bound within the limits 
•of impermanence Both arc essentially the same 
■"Man’s nature,” it is said in the same treatise from 
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whicli we have taken the passage quoted, “depends on 
desire. As his desire, so is his aspiration ; as his aspira- 
tion, so is the course of action (karman) which he 
pursues ; whatever be the course of action he pursues, 
he passes to a corresponding state of being.” 

The form in which the idea of a moral retribution 
here appears, and in which, through long ages, it has 
constituted a fundamental principle of religious thought, 
with Buddhists as weU as with Brahmans, is the doctrine 
of the karman (action) as the power which pre-determines 
the course of the migration of the soul from one state 
of being to another. Our sources of information show 
us that this new doctrine did not at first meet with 
general acceptance among the circles of philosophizing 
Brahmans ; whoever knows it, has the feeling of posses- 
sing in it a mysterious secret, of which one should speak 
only covertly and in private. So in the great debate, 
of which the Brihmana of the hundred paths gives an 
account, among the opponents who seek to trip up the 
wise Y&jnavalkya with their questions, JSratkarava 
Artabhaga comes forward. He puts a question : “Y&jna- 
valkya, when man dies, his voice goes into the fire, his 
breath into the wind, his eye to the sun, his thought 
to the moon, his ear to the quarters of heaven, his body 
to earth, his personality to the aether, his hairs to the 
plants, the hair of his head to the trees ; his blood and 
his semen find a place in the waters. But where, then, 
remains the man himself? ” “Give me thy hand, my 
friend,” is the answer. “Artabh&ga ! we two alone 
must be privy to this ; not a word on that subject where 
people are listening.” ‘^‘And they two went out and 
conversed together. What t^ey then said, they said 
regarding action (karman) ; and what they then pro- 
pounded, they propounded regarding action: by pure 

action man becomes pure (fortunate), by evil action evil 
(unfortrmate).” 
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HtJi no nclnn cm lc »4 into ihc v.orli! of dchvcrancc 
ant! I appirc'^ Kvcn porx! action i* •^•nctlnnp which 
rr’un:^ cotiHrcxl to the ^1‘hcrc of iljc iripcnnancni ; it 
rreci\c-s its reward, tmt the rtwtnJ of the imqirr’nncnl 
can only l>c an iniptmancnt <inc Tljc CArrla^tinr 
✓Umn U hirhlv exalted alike alnnc reward and tfToit, 
n!>a\c holim-^^ and nnholmc" *’!Ic, the mnnortal, 
l>c5 0'nl l>olh, Imond fwA and c\d , what U done and 
whit IS left undone, cnu*-c him no pun , Ins donnin 
is afjcctw! hv no rcljon '* Tims, action and the l>cmr 
dchicrtnl arc two thtnr', qnitt separate fro'n tach other . 
the dinloni of iirjKrr'ancncr and ivnnsmmce, winch 
jnfiwcnrc* all thmipht in this ape, here imjioscs fro**! the 
fir^t on tlK idci of dclucnticc, nm! on the ethical 
l>ostn!ites which llnw from it. this ncrituc character 
morality is not n form of aciu< pirticipiium in the 
world, hut a esj-npUte *c\cnncc of sell from the world 
The fJicitv of the ixrrftction whicli his divcstttl 
Itself of all action and dt'ihnr, Ro***! end nil, hns its 
prcfiprration and ilh'stratjon m the state of the dcepc-'t 
?letp, when the i.orld, which surrounds the mind in its 
wnl inr hours, his \inl<hc<l from its view, and not even 
a drcinj is sesn ; v hui il «lccps "like a child, or like 
a KTcil sipc, wicn he, wrapt in sleep, feels no desire 
and sees no \jsion, tint is the comhimn in which he 
de-sires only the /Ilinin, vhcii he Ins ntlimwl his desire, 
wlicii he IS without desire " 

The ‘^uccecxhnr: nee limicd, with n special preihlcc- 
tion, to the description of conditions of the deepest «elf- 
coTitiinwI nbstnclion, in which perception and fceliiiK, 
spice and all ohjcctivitv, vinishcil from the innul, ninl 
It hatiRs, as it were, in the middle, liclwcen the transient 
world and the Nirvflm, Disquisitions on these ccstnsifs 
of contcmphtion arc anions the pet themes of the dis- 
courses which the Huddhist Church hn\c put m their 
mister’s mouth We shall not lie wroiiR if we here 

4 
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recognize the preliminary traces of these ideas. When' 
man seeks for an earthly prefiguration of the return to 
the universal One, he must, before he lights upon those 
sickly conditions of semi or complete unconsciousness, 
picture to himself the rest of deep, dreamless sleep as 
the most natural and readiest image. 

Up to this point we have found the opposition of 
the delivered and undelivered associated with the opposi- 
tion of desire and non-desire. The same thought is 
often expressed, with a slight alteration of such a turn 
that, instead of desire, knowledge and absence of 
knowledge are set up as the determinators of the ultimate 
destiny of the soul : the knowledge, on the one hand, 
of the unity, to which the individual ego and aU beings 
draw together in Brahma ; and, on the other hand, the 
being absorbed in the contemplation of the finite as a 
plurality. “Where all beings have become one’s self, 
for the knowing how can there be delusion — how can 
there be pain for him who has his eye on the unity?” 
“He who has discovered and understood (pratibuddha) 
the Atman dwelling in the darkness of this corporeity, 
he is all-creating, for he is the creator of the universe : 
his is the world, he is himself the world. They who 
know the breath of the breath, and the eye of the eye, 
the ear of the ear, the food of food, the thought of 
thought, they have comprehended the Brahma, the 
ancient, the supreme, attainable by thought alone ; there 
is not in it any diversity. He attains the death of death 
who here detects any diversity ; thought alone can be- 
hold it, this Imperishable, Everlasting.” 

If then deliverance be based at one time on the 
conquest of all desire, and at another on the knowledge 
of the Brahma, both may be regarded merely as the 
expression of one and the same thought. “If a man 
knows the .4tman : * 'that am I myself’ — ^wishing what. 

These words also mean ; “If a man knows himself.” 
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for iljc sake* of wlint rfesire, sOmuld lie cHnfr to the bodily 
stale?*' The main thin;: is knowledge ; if it be 
obtained, all desire \*ani5hcs of il<elf. In other wrds, 
the deepest root of the clinfnn;: to the Irnpcmiancnt, is 
the absence of knowledge. 

Here we stand wholly in those vct>* rannes of 
tliouRlit with which ntiddha's tcachinf: dealt. The 
<l«cslion, which has suRRested the Ihiddhirt viei%*s on 
deliverance, is licrc already put exactly in the same form 
as aflcras-ards, and the same lwo*fold answer is 
this question. What keeps the soul bound in the cj’clc 
of birth, death, and re-hirth? Buddhisni answers: 
desire and innomnee. Of the tw^o, the preater oil >3 
i^orance, the first link in the lonp cliain of causes and 
effects, in which the sorrow-workin^ destiny of the world 
is fulfillctl. Is knowledge attained, then Is all sufferinfr 
at an end. Under the tree of knowledge, Buddha, when 
he has oljtaincd the knowledf:c that Rives deliverance, 
utters these words : 

^ ‘'Ulicn die cofulitiona (of exUtenet) rtttal tbtnuclrt* 

To the anient, contenipUtinR Itrabnian. 

To earth ht cast* tbc tempter*# host*, 

Like Uie eon, diffuiinc lintit ilutm^h the air." 

Here Bralimanlcnl speculation anticipates Buddhism 
in diction as well as in tliouRht. kanguoRc even now 
Ijcgins to make use of those phra.scs, which hove received 
at a later time from titc lips of Buddha's followers, their 
established currency as an expression of the tenets of the 
Buddhist faith. When he who has come to know the 
/Itman, is mentioned in the “Brflhmann of the hundred 
patlis,” as delivered, the word then used for "knowinR" 
is that word (pratibuddha) which also siRnifics "awakinR,” 
the svord which the Buddhists ore accustomed to use, 
when they describe how Buddha has in a solemn hour 
under the Acvattlm tree gained the knowledge of the 
delivering truth, or is awake to the delivering truth ; 
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the same word from which also the name “Buddha, i.e., 
“the knowing,” “the awake,” is derived. 

Of all the texts in which the Brahmanical specula- 
tions as to the delivering power of knowledge are con- 
tained, perhaps not even one was known except by 
hearsay to the founder of the Buddhist community of 
believers. But, for all that, it is certain that Buddhism 
has acquired as an inheritance from Brahmanism, not 
merely a series of its most important dogmas, but, what 
is not less significant to the historian, the bent of its 
religious thought and feeling, which is more easily com- 
prehended than expressed in words. 

If in Buddhism the proud attempt be made to con- 
ceive a deliverance in . which man himself delivers 
himself, to create a faith without a god, it is Brahmanical 
speculation which has prepared the way for this thought. 

It has thrust back the idea of a god step by step ; the 
forms of the old gods have faded away, and besides the 
Brahma, which is enthroned in its everlasting quietude, 
highly exalted above the destines of the human world, 
there is left remaining, as the sole really active person 
in the great work of deliverance, man himself, who 
possesses inherent in himself the power to turn aside 
from this world, this hopeless state of sorrow. 

Every people makes for itself gods after its own 
ideal, and is not less made what it actually is by the 
reflex influence of what its gods are. A people with a 
history make themselves gods who shall show their 
power in their history, who shall fight their battles with 
them, and join in the administration of their state. The 
god of Israel is the Holy One, before whose flaming 
majesty the heart of man bows in adoration and suppli- 
cation, and to whom it draws near in prayer as to a 
father with the confidence of a child ; whose wrath 
causes men to disappear, whose tender mercy worketh 
good to children, and children’s childi'en even unto the 
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thousandth generation. And the god of the Brahmanical 
thought? The Great One, before whom all human 
movement is stilled, where a!! colours pale and all 
sounds expire. No song of praise, and no petition, no 
hope, no fear, no love. The gaze of man is unmoved, 
is turned upon himself and looks into the dcpllis of his 
own being, expecting his ego to disclose itself to him 
as the everlasting One, and the thinker, for whom the 
veil has risen, discovers as an enigma of deep meaning, 
the mystery of the Unseen Seer, the Unheard Hearer, 
to find out whom Brahmans leave goods and chattels, 
wife and child, and move as mendicants, homeless 
through the world. 

TIIR TRSIPTER. BRAHStAN. 

Tradition enables us to gain but a very imperfect 
idea of how the remaining notions, images, expressions, 
which passed to Buddhism as an inheritance from 
Brahmanical speculation, ranged themselves one after 
another round the central point of the religious thought, 
with which our sketch has been dealing. If we except 
the oldest, fundamental texts of the doctrine of the 
yltman, from which we have drawn material for our 
sketch up to the present, we are driven to conjectures 
of the most uncertain kind, when we ask what works 
may be received as pre-Buddliist and w'hat not. Internal 
evidence, on which alone we arc thrown in this case, is 
sufficient in very few instances to render it possible to 
form even a probable estimate, as to whether what is 
connected in these texts in thought or form of expression 
with the Buddhist, belongs to the stages preparatory to 
the Buddhist phase of thought, or has on its part been 
influenced by that phase. I might claim a pre-Buddhist 
origin for the KSthaka Upanishad, a poem which in the 
rude grandeur of its composition reflects all the earnest- 
ness and all the singularity of that age of self-study., 
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If I am correct in my surmise as to the time of the- 
production of this Upanishad, it contains an important 
contribution to the history of thought preparatory to 
Buddhist thought : namely, we here find the Satan of the 
Buddhist world, Mdra, the Tempter, the demon death-foe- 
of the deliverer, in the form of Mrityu, the God of Death. 
The identity of the conception is most unmistakably 
apparent notwithstanding the difference of the clothing, 
and indeed the Brahmanical poem has preserved that 
image, which it has in common with the Buddhist 
legends, in a form assuredly far more original. 

“Upant, son of Vajapravas,” the Upanishad begins, 
“gave away all that he had.* He had one son, named 
Naciketas. In this youth faith was awakened, when the 
offeiingst were being carried away. He then reflected : 

' “Water-drinking, grass-eating, milked-out (creatures) -whose- 
strength is exhausted— 

Cheerless are the worlds called, to 'which he tends, who 
ohers such gifts.”t 

He said to his father: “Father, to whom wilt thou 
give me?” And a second and a third time (he asked 
this). Then his father said: “I give thee to Death.” 

The Son, . 

“Many come after me ; many ha-ve before me trodden the 
path of death. 

The Prince of Death, the god Yama, what need can he 
have of me?” 


The Father. 

"Look forward, look backward; a like fatality rules here 
and yonder. 

The destiny of man resembles the grain, which ripens,, 
falls, and again returns.” 

He divided these out to the priests as sacrificial remuneration, 
f All his father’s gifts, especially cows. 

} The rewards for earthly gifts, such as those cotvs, are vain. 
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The poem pisses o\cr what now happens* Naakctis 
descends to the kingdom of Death Yoma, the God of 
Dcatli, docs not see him so he rennms three days 
unhonoured m the realms of the departed 

Tiir Seunavts or rnr Gon or Duni 
A fliming fire is llie Hrahtnan v.!«o approaches Uic honsc ns n 
goest \anin presents water to the gticst, thus the heat of the 
fire IS nhnvctl 

' Hope and wish, friendship and even joy, 

Tlie frnit of his actions, children and fraiifntness of the flock, 
Tliesc the Brahman takes away from the foolish man 
In whose honse he tames unfed ” 

Y\iiA (nir Gon or Draii) 

‘'Unfed Avilhin mj house three nichls, 

Brlhmana, o worUi> gne«t» hast then tamed 
Honour ’o thee, let prosperity attend me, 

Tlirec wishes shall be granted thee, choos**I" 

Neaketas chooses as the first wish, tint Ins father may 
receive him without ill will on his return from the realms 
of the dead , as the second, that the God of Dcith may 
teach him the hidden knowledge of the sacnficial fire, by 
the help of which man wins the heavenly world Death 
imparts to him the mystic knowledge of this fire and 
guarantees that it shall be called among men after his 
name the NacikctavCrc Nocikctas has now to express 
his third wish 


Nactketas 

“Inquiry is made regarding the fate of the dead 
‘They are,' says one, ‘they ore not,' says another 
This I wish to know, resolrc this (doubt) for me 
This 13 the third wish, which 1 choose " 

Tiir Gon or Dkatit 

“Tlie gods themselves sought after tins long since. 
Hard to fathom, dark is this secret 
Choose some other boon Nacikctas, 

On this insist not, release me from my promise *’ 
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Naciketas. 

“From the gods themselves is this hidden, thou sayest; 

Hard to fathom hast thou, O Death, declared it. 

There is no other who can reveal this to me as thou canst. 
There is no other wish whicli I can choose instead of this. 

The God op Death. 

“Fulness of years, and children’s children, 

Choose gold, herds, elephants, horses. 

Choose widely-extended rule upon the earth. 

Have thy life long as thou desirest. • 

If this appear to thee acceptable instead of that other wisl 
Then choose wealth, choose long life; ' 

Rule broad realms, Naciketas; 

I give thee the fulness of all pleasures. 

What mortal men obtain but with difficulty. 

Choose every pleasure on which thy heart is set. 

Maidens here, with harps, with carriages. 

Fairer than men may hope to gain. 

These give I thee, that they may do thee service ; 

Ask not of death, Naciketas.” 

Naciketas. 

“The lapse of days causes, O Dord of Death, 

The power of the organs of life to fail in the children of me 
The whole life swiftly passes away ; 

Song and dance, chariot and horse, thine are they. 

Riches cannot give contentment to man; 

What is wealth to us when we have beheld thee ? 

We shall live as long as thou biddest us ; 

Still this wish alone is that which I choose. 

Tell us of the far-reaching future of the world to come. 
Whereon, O Death, man meditates in doubt. 

The wish, which penetrates into hidden depths. 

That alone it is which Naciketas chooses.” 

The reluctance of the God of Death is overcome, and 
he grants to the importunate inquirer his request. The 
two paths of knowledge and ignorance diverge widely 
from each other. Naciketas has chosen knowledge ; the 
fulness of pleasures has not led him astray. They who 
walk in the path of ignorance, endlessly wander about 
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through the world beyond, like the blind led by the blind 
The wise man who knows the One, the Everlasting, the 
ancient God, who dwells in the depths, has no part in joy 
and sorrow, becomes free ''from right and ivrong, free 
from the present, and free from hereafter That is 
Yama’s answer to Naciketas's inquiry 

A strange picture coming from this great penod of 
old Indian thought and poetry the Brahman who 
descends to Hades, and, unmoved by all promises of 
transient pleasures, wnngs from the God of Death the 
secret of that which lies beyond death 

We now turn from this Vedic poem to Buddhist 
legend 

Through many a long age, he who is destined to the 
Buddhahood pursues his quest of the knowledge which is 
to deliver him from death and re-birth His enemy is 
Mdra, the Evil One As the god Mntyu promises 
Naciketas dominion over extended realms, if he will 
forego the knowledge of the hereafter, so MSra offers 
Buddha the sovereignty of the whole earth, if he will 
renounce his career of Buddha , as Mntyu offers Naciketas 
nymphs of more than earthly beauty, so Buddha is 
tempted by Mara’s daughters, named Desire, Unrest, and 
Pleasure Naciketas and Buddha alike withstand all 
temptations, and obtain the knowledge which delivers 
them from the hand of <ieath The name Mara* is no 
■other than Mntyu , the God of Death is at the same time 
the “Prince of this world,’* the lord of all worldly enjoy- 
ment, the foe of knowledge , for pleasure is m Brah- 

* Both words signify ‘ death,” and are derived from the same 
root vtar, ' to die ” The mode of expression in many places of 
the Dhammapada makes the identity of M&ra and Mntyu (P 4 h 
tjiaccit) ctearlj evident Compare ver 34, “MSradheyyam 
pahatave,” with ver 86, “maccudheyyam snduttaram, v 46 
clietyana M^rassa papnpphakani adassanam maccurajassa gacche ” 
Cf also ver 57 ivith 170 See also MahUvagga,” I, 11 2 
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manical, as it is in Buddhist speculation, the chain which- 
binds to the bondage of death, and knowledge is the- 
power which breaks that chain. This aspect of the God 
of Death, as the tempter to pride and worldly pleasures, 
steps in the Buddhist legend in the shape of M^ra so 
prominently into the foreground that the original 
character of that god thereby almost disappears ; the older 
poem of the K^thaka-Upanishad preserves clearly the- 
original nature of Mrityu, but it shows us at the same 
time in it the point from which the conception of the 
Prince of Death could be transformed into that of the 
Tempter. 

Together with M&ra, we find in the Buddhist texts 
very frequently mentioned another spiritual being, the 
conception of whom had like-wise been first formed in the 
later Vedic age. Brahman. The god Brahman’s figure is 
an outcome of that idea of the Brahma, the development 
of which has occupied our attenion in a previous passage. 
It is exceedingly characteristic of the influence which the 
most abstract speculation of the schools exercised in India 
over the notions of the people generally, that the Brahma, 
the colourless, formless absolutum, has become an 
important element in the popular faith ; of course, not 
without the thought in its original purity having been 
modified or, more acciuately speaking, lost sight of. The 
thing in the abstract would have been rather too -uncon- 
crete a god even for the Indians. So the neuter 
personified itself, and became masculine ; the Brahma 
turned into the god Brahman, the “progenitor of all 
worlds,” the first-bom among beings. 

We cannot here attempt to give a more detailed 
picture of this peculiar invasion of the popular conscious- 
ness by the speculative idea ; our soturces of information 
completely forbid it. This much only we know -with 
certainty; that the process of which we speak had not 
only completed itself in the age of earlier Buddhism, but 
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that a consjdcrable pcnod must have clapvjd since its 
completion Scareeb anj divine being js so hraihar to 
the imagination of the Buddhists ns Brahml Sahnmpati , 
at all important moment* in the life of Buddha and his 
followers, he is w*ont to leave his Brahma heaven and to 
appear on earth as the profoundb humble servant of holy 
men And from this one principal Bmhman the Buddhist 
imagination has created whole classes of Brahma gods, 
who have tlicir place in different Brahma heavens —one 
more finger j) 05 l in addition to man> olhets, indicnting 
llic impossibilit> of those Vedic texts, in winch the origin 
of the doctrine of the universal One is exhibited, coming 
at all near the Buddhist pcnod, in which the god Brahman 
has already developed himself from the Brahma, and the 
whole s>stcm of the Brahma divinities from the god 
Brahican 
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Asceticism — Monastic Orders. 

We now proceed to describe the forms of religious, 
monastic life which have sprung, up in close connection 
with the already discussed speculations regarding the 
universal One and deliverance. As in ‘those philosophical 
ideas the way was prepared for the dogmatics of Bud- 
dhism, so in those beginnings of monastic life the founda- 
tion of the outward forms of the Buddhist Church was 
laid. 

The two lines of development, that of the inner side 
and that of the outer side of religious life, run — ^how could 
it be otherwise? — ^in close harmony. 

Those speculation which represented the phenomenal 
world to be imstable and worthless as compared with the 
world’s base, the hitman, had at one blow deprived of 
their value all those aims of life which appear important 
to the natural consciousness of ordinary men. Sacrifice 
and external observance are unable to raise the spirit to 
the Atman, to disclose to the individual ego his identity 
with the tmiversal ego. Man must separate himself from 
ail that is earthly, must fly from love and hate, from hope 
•and fear ; man must live as though he lived not. The 
Brahmans, it is said, “the intelligent and wise desire not 
posterity : what are descendants to us, whose home is the 
Atman? They relinquish the desire for children, the 
struggle for wealth, the pinrsuit of worldly weal, and go 
forth as mendicants.” 
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Many content themselves with a less strict renuncia- 
tion ; they RQ forth, it is inic ; from their houses, and give 
tip their property and all the comforts and enjoyments nf 
their customary* mode of living, hut tlic>* do not wander 
about liomclcss ; they build themselves half-covered huts 
in the forest and liw there, alone or with their women, 
on the roots and berries of the forest ; their sacred fire 
also accompanies them, and they conliinie ns l>cforc to 
pcrfomi at least a part of the duties of the sacrificial cult. 

ft is probable that there were from the beginning 
persons, chiefly Brahmans, who ns beggars or forest 
hermits sought their deliverance in retirement from 
worldly concerns. But an exclusive right of Brahmans 
rinly to those spiritual treasures, to obtain which men 
parted with all earthly treasure, wa.'i not asserted in early 
limes ; we have no trace that before Buddha's lime, or in 
Buddha’s own time, the Brahman caste li.ad come fonwrd 
with claims of such a hind, or that there was ncvtl of any 
stnirfglc whatever to win for prince and peasant, ns well 
as Brahman, the right to leave wife and cliild, goods and 
chattels, in order to seel:, as mendicant monhs, in poverty 
and purity of life, the deliverance of tlicir souls. Side by 
side with the Brahmans, who appear in the old philo- 
sophical dialogues speaking of the mysteries of the ritmnn, 
we find in more than one place princes, and even wise 
women arc not wariting in these circles ; w?ty shottlcl men 
desire to forbid those, whose discourses on deliverance 
they listened to and appl.iudc<l, an entry on that life of 
holy renunciation, which leads man to tliis deliverance? 

A point whicii seems highly characteristic of tlie 
religious tone of this Vcdic inonasticism, is the strongly 
maintained esoteric character of the faith. Tlierc was a 
consciousness of possessing a knowledge which covild and 
must belong to but a few, to chosen persons, n sort of 
s^elcct doctrine, which was not intended to penetrate the 
national life. The father might impart the secret to liis 
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.son, and the teacher to his pupil, but, in the circle of the 
believers in the .4tman, there was wholly wanting that 
warm-hearted enthusiasm which holds that it then, and 
'then only, properly enjoys the possession of its own goods, 
when it has summoned all the world to participate in their 
.possession. 

Our sources of information are quite too incomplete 
for us to be able, while resting on the sure ground of 
transmitted facts, to trace even the most prominent only 
■of the landmarks in the further development of Indian 
monasticism. Conjectural constructions must here come 
to our aid, which, even where they show with tolerable 
certainty something like what must have taken place, yet 
utterly fail us if we seek for those touches, which could 
impart to the picture of this evolution an appearance of 
life. 

Two events, which stand apparently in close connec- 
tion with each other, must have played a prominent part 
in the development of this monasticism from its begin- 
ning up to the stage in which Buddha found it : the cohe- 
sion of monks and ascetics into organized fraternities, and 
therewith the emancipation of numbers, or even of a 
majority and the paramount, among these fraternities, 
from the authority of the Vedas. 

It appears that these two important occurrences, were 
materially influenced by a change of geographical scene. 
We spoke in the beginning of this sketch of the difference 
-of culture in the western and eastern parts of the Gangetic 
tract : the holy land of the Veda, the home of Vedic 
poetry and Vedic speculation lies in the west : the east 
has acquired the Veda and the Brahmanical system from 
the intellectually more advanced west, but this foreign 
-element was not wholly assimilated, converted into flesh 
-and blood. A different air blows in the east ; like the 
langfuage which gives a preference to the weak I above 
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■the rough r of the west, the whole being is more relaxed , 
the Brahman is here less, the king and the people more 
The movement, which had its ongpn in the west, here 
loses much of the fantastically abstruse which was m it, 
probably also something of the bold vastness and clear 
sequence of ideas, and thereby gains in populanty , ques- 
tions, which it was chiefly the schools and the intellectual 
anstocracy of the nation had touched in the west, change 
in the east into vital questions for the people Here men 
trouble themselves but little about the mystic universal 
One of Brahmanical speculation ,* so much the more 
decidedly into the foreground come the ideas of the sorrow 
of every state of being, of moral retnbution, of purifica- 
tion of the soul, of deliverance 

It cannot be ascertained whether any political convul 
sions or social revolutions were also m play at that time, 
to direct people's minds with particular earnestness and 
energy to thoughts and questions such as these Chnst- 
lanity founded its kingdom in times of the keenest suffer- 
ing, amid the death struggles of a collapsing world India 
lived m more settled peace , if the government of its small 
states was the evil despotism of the Onental, men knew 
-of no other government and made no complaint , was the 
gulf between poverty and wealth, between knight and 
yeoman, a wide one — and it has always been so m that 
land by natural necessity — still it was by no means the 

* It IS significant ♦hat atthongh the speculations of the 
Upanishads regarding the 4tman and the Brahma must, in 
Buddha 3 time, have been long since propounded, and must have 
become part of the standing property of the students of the Vedas, 
the Buddhist texts never enter into them, not even polemically 
The Brahma, as the universal One, is not alluded to by the 
Buddhists, either as an element of an alien or of their own creed, 
though they verj frequentlj mention the god Brahma 
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poor and oppressed alone, or even chiefly, who sought in 
monastic robes freedom from the burdens of the w'orld. 

Voices are raised full of bitter lamentations over the 
degeneracy of the age, the insatiable gi'eed of men, which 
knows no limit, until death comes and makes rich and 
poor alike : “I behold the rich in this world,” says a 
Buddhist Sutra "of the goods which they have acquired, 
in their folly they given othing to others ; they eagerly 
heap riches together and farther and still farther they go 
in their pursuit of enjoyment. The king, although he 
may have conquered the kingdoms of the earth, although 
he may be ruler of all land this side the sea, up to the 
ocean’s shore, would, still insatiate, covet that rvhich is 
beyond the sea. The king and many other men, with 

desires unsatisfied, fall a prey to death ; 

neither relatives nor friends, nor acquaintances, save the 
d3dng man ; the heirs take his property ; but he receives 
the reward of his deeds ; no treasures accompany him 
who dies, nor wife nor child, nor property nor kingdom.” 
And in another Sutra it is said : f ‘'the princes, who rule 
kingdoms, rich in treasures and wealth, turn their greed 
against one another, pandering insatiably to their desires. 
If these act thus restlessly, swimming in the stream of 
impermanence, carried along by greed and carnal desire, 
who then can walk on the earth in peace?” 

But from passages like these, current as they are 
among the moral preceptors of all ages and all lands, we 
cannot infer that at that time there was an atmosphere 
prevalent something like that prevailing at Rome in the 
sultry period of the early days of the empire. No such 
period was necessary for the Indian to strike him with 
sudden terror at the picture of life which surrounded him, 

* RatthapMa-Suttanta in tlie “Majjliima-Nikaya,” fol. nri’ of 
the Tn-rncur MS. 

t “Sa'.nyuttaka-Nik&ya,” vol. i, fol. ku’ of the Phayre MS. 
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to bnng to his notice the tmccs of death in that picture 
From the unprofitableness of a state of being to which 
they had not learned to give stability bj labours and 
stnigglcs for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men fly 
to seek peace for the soul in a renunciation of the world 
The nch and the noble still more than the poor and 
humble , the >oung, weaned of life before life had well 
begun, rather than the old, who have nothing more to 
hope from life , women and maidens, abandon their homes 
and don the garb of monks and nuns everywhere we 
meet pictures of those struggles, which every day must 
ha\e brought in that i>cnod, between those who make 
this resolution, and the parents, the wnfe, the children, 
who detain those eager for renunciation , acts of invincible 
determination are narrated of those who, in spite of all 
opposition, have managed to burst the bonds winch bound 
them to a home life 

Soon teachers appeared in more than one place who 
professed to have discovered independently of Vcdic 
tradition n new, and the only true path of deliverance, 
and such teachers failed not to attract scholars, who 
attached themsehes to them in their wanderings through 
the land Under the protection of the most absolute 
\ibcrty o? cowsevewee v.lucU has over existed, sects were 
added to sects, the Niggantha “those freed from fetters,"* 
the Acelaka "the naked," and byi whate\cr other name 
those communities of monks and nuns named themscUes, 

• Tins sect founded b> one of the older contemporanes of 
Bnddha has mamtained »ts ground to this day under the name 
of Jama, e«pcculU m tlie sooth imd west of the Indian penmsnJa 
The Mcw of It which we get from us otherwise comparatirely 
noilem sacred htcrainrc, ewresponds in manv essential points 
wiUi rnddhism One point of difference lay xn the great irapo-tance 
winch the Niggantha attached to penances 

5 
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into whose midst the young brotherhood of Buddha 
entered. The name which people gave to these persons 
of self-constituted religious standing in contradistinction 
to the Brahmans, whose dignity rested on their birth, 
was “Samana,” i.e., Ascetic ; thus Buddha was called 
the Samana Gotama ; people called his disciples “the 
Samanas who follow the son of the Sakya house.” It is 
probable also that already one and another among the 
older Samana-sects had gone so far as to attribute to the 
teacher round whom they gathered, dogmatic attributes 
in a way similar to that in which the Buddhists acted 
at a later time with reference to the founder of their 
Church ; the man of the Sakya race is not the only, and 
probably not even the first, who has been honoured in 
India as “the enlightened one” (Buddha) or as “the 
conqueror” (Jina) ; he was only one among the numerous 
saviours of the world and teachers of gods and men who 
then travelled through the country, preaching in 
monastic garb. 

The paths of deliverance, by which these masters led 
their believers in quest of salvation, were legion ; for us, 
who possess on this subject only the hardly impartial 
reports of the Buddhists and Jainas, their serious thought 
is, it must be allowed, covered deeply over with dull 
or abstruse conceits. There were Ascetics who lived in 
self-mortification, denied themselves nourishment for 
long periods, did not wash themselves, did not sit down, 
rested on beds of thorns ; there were adherents of the 
faith in the purifying efl5.cacy of water, who were intent 
on purging by continued ablutions all guilt which clung 
to them ; others aimed at conditions of spiritual abstrac- 
tion, and sought, while separating themsdves from all 
perception of external realities, to imbue themselves with 
the feeling of the “eternity of space,” or of the “eternity 
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of reason," or of *'not-anythinff-\vhatcver-ncss," and 
whatever else these conditions were called. It may easily 
be imagined that, among this multiplicity of holy men, 
the whimsical were not unrepresented : we arc told of 
a "hen-saint," whose vow consisted in picking up his 
food from the ground like a hen and, as far as possible, 
in all matters acting like a hen ; another saint of a 
similar type lived as a "cow-saint," and thus the 
Buddhist accounts give a by no means sliort list of 
different kinds of hob* men in those days, fenr among 
whom seem to have always been lucky enough to pre- 
serve their holiness from the fate of ridicule and from 
dangers more serious than ridicul** * ’ * 


SOHIISTIC. 

Certain phenomena which developed 'nTtfirscrTes in 
the busy bustle of these ascetic and philosophizing circles, 
may be described as a species of Indian sophistic ; 
wherever a Socrates appears, sophists cannot fail to 
follow. The conditions under which this sophistic arose 
arc in fact quite similar to those which gave birth to 
their Greek counterpart. In the footsteps of those men, 
such as the Eleatics and Che enigmatic Ephesian, who 
opened up the highways of thought with their simple 
and large ideas, there followed Gorgiases and Proto- 
gorases, and a whole host of ingenious, specious, some- 
what frivolous virtuosi, dealers in dialetic and rhetoric. 
In exactly the same way in India there came after the 
earnest thinkers of the masculine, classical period of 
Brahmanical speculation, a younger generation of 
dialecticians, professed controversialists with an over- 
weening materialist or sceptical air, who were not 
deficient in either the readiness or the ability to show 
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up all sides of the ideas of their great predecessors, to 
modify them, and to turn them into their opposites. 
System after system was constructed, it seems, with 
tolerably light building material. We know little more 
than a series of war-cries: discussions were raised about 
eternity or transitoriness of the world and the ego, or 
a reconcihation of these opposites, eternity in the one 
direction or transitoriness in the other, or abdut infinite- 
ne^ and finiteness of the world, or about the assertion of 
infiniteness and finiteness at the same time, or about the 
negation of infiniteness as well as finiteness. Then spring 
up the beginnings of a logical scepticism, the two 
doctrines, of which the fimdamental propositions run, 
“everything appears to me true,” and “everything 
appears to me untrue,” and here obviously the 
dialectician, who declares everything to be untrue, is 
met forthwith by the question whether he looks upon 
this theory of his own also, that everything is untrue, 
as likewise untrue. Men wrangle over the existence of 
a world beyond, over the continuance after death, over 
the freedom of the human will, over the existence of 
moral retribution. To Makkhali Gosala, whom Buddha 
is represented as having declared to be the worst of all 
erroneous teachers,'^ is ascribed the negation of free will : 

there is no power (of action), there is no ability ; man 
has no strength, man has no control : all beings, every- 
thing that breathes, everything that is, everything that 
has Hfe is powerless, without power or ability to control 
(its own actions) ; it is hurried on to its goal by fate. 

As, O ye disciples, of all woven garments which there are, 
n garment of hair is deemed the worst — a garment of hair, my 
disciples, is in cold weather cold, in heat hot, of a dirty colour, 
has a bad smell, is rough to the touch — so, my disciples, of all 
doctrines of other ascetics and Brahmans the doctrine of Makkhali 
3S deemed the worst.”— A ngnttara NiMya. 
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decree, nature — every being passes through a fixed 
series of re-births, at the end of which the fool as well 
as the wise “puts a period to pain.** And the existence 
of a moral government is also denied ; Pfirana Kassapa 
teaches : “If a man makes a raid on the south bank of the 
Ganges, kills and lets kill, lays waste and lets lay waste, 
burns and lets burn, he imputes no guilt to himself ; there 
is no pimishment of guilt. If a mao crosses to the north 
bank of the Ganges, distributes and causes to be dis- 
tributed charity, oflfers and causes to be offered sacrifices, 
he does not thereby perform a good work ; there is no 
reward for good works.*’ And another expression of 
similar doctrines: “the wise and the fool, when the body 
is dissolved, are subject to destruction and to annihila- 
tion ; they are not beyond death.” In disputations 
before adherents, opponents, and great masses of people, 
these professional wranglers and “hair-splitters” — this 
word was even then in use in India — made propaganda 
for their theories ; like their Greek counterparts, though 
a good deal coarser, they caused swaggering reports of 
their dialectic invincibility, to go before them. Saccaka 
says : “I know no Samana, and no Brahman, no teacher, 
no master, no head of a school, even though he calls 
himself the holy supreme Buddha, who, if he face me 
in debate, would not totter, tremble, quake, and from 
whom the sweat would not exude. And if I attacked 
a lifeless pillar with ray language, it would totter, 
tremble, quake; how much more a human being!” 
Possibly, the Buddhists, on whose reports we are here 
dependent, may in their animosity against this class of 
dialecticians have drawn them in darker colours than was 
fair ; the picture of such a sophistic is certainly not all 
a fabrication. 

At this time of deep and many-sided intellectual 
movements, which had extended from the circles of 
Brahmanical thinkers far into the people at large, when 
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amateur studies of the dialectic routine had already grown 
up out of the arduous struggles of the past age over 
its simple profound thoughts, when dialectic scepticism 
began to attack moral ideas — at this time, when a painful 
longing deliverance from the burden of being was met 
by the first signs of moral decay, Gotama Buddha appears 
upon the scene. 



PART I. 

BUDDHA’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Character of Tradition— Legend and Myth 

There is no lack of current legendary narratives 
which the Buddhists relate concerning the founder of 
their faith Can we learn anything of the life of Buddha 
from them’ Some have gone farther, and have asked 
has Buddha ever lived’ Or at least, as Buddhism must 
have had a founder has that Buddha ever lived whom 
those narratives seem to present to us, though in a 
superhuman form and in miraculous surroundings?* 
That ingenious student of Indian antiquity who has 
occupied himself most closely with this question, Emtle 
Scnart,'!’ answers it with an absolute no A. Buddha 
may have lived somewhere at some penod, but that 
Buddha, of whom Buddhist tradition speaks, has never 
lived This Buddha is not a man his birth, the 
struggles he undergoes, and his death, are not those of 
a man 

• In the second E-^cnrsns at the end of this work the chief 
atithontati\e sources relative to Buddha's life are collected from 
the sacred P 4 Ii texts and discussed 

t Senart, "Essai sur la Ugende du Buddha,” 'Pans, 1S75 
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And what is this Buddha? From the earliest age 
the allegorical poetry of the Indians, like that of the 
Greeks and the Germans, treats of the destinies of the 
sun-hero: of his birth from the morning-cloud, which, 
as soon as it has given him being, must itself vanish 
before the rays of its illuminating child ; of his battle 
with and victory over the dark demon of the thunder- 
cloud ; how he then marches triumphantly across the 
firmament, until at last the day declines and the light- 
hero succumbs to darkness. 

Senart seeks to trace step by step in the history of 
Buddha’s life, the history of the life of the sun-hero : 
like the sun from the clouds of night, he issues from the 
dark womb of M^y^ ; a flash of light pierces through 
all the world when he is bom ; M&y& dies like the 
morning-cloud which vanishes before the sun’s rays. 
Bike the sun-hero conquering the thunder-demon, 
Buddha vanquishes Mara, the Tempter, in dire combat, 
under the sacred tree ; the tree is the dark cloud-tree in 
heaven, round which the battle of thunderstorm rages. 
When the victory is won, Buddha proceeds to preach his 
evangelium to all worlds, “to set in motion the wheel 
of the Baw ;’’ this is the sun-god who sends his illuminat- 
ing wheel revolving across the firmament. At last the 
life of Buddha draws to a close ; he witnesses the terrible 
destruction of his whole house, the Sakya race, which 
is annihilated by enemies, as at sunset the powers of 
light die away in the blood-red tints of the evening 
clouds. His own end has now arrived : the flames of 
the funeral pile, on which Buddha’s corpse is burnt, are 
extinguished by streams of water, which come pouring 
down from heaven, just as the sun-hero dies in the sea 
of fire kindled by his own rays, and the last flames of 
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liK duinc oU^ujc^ <l>t onl on the Imnroji in the moisture 
of the c\e«mjr nn<?l * 

In Scn'irt*< ojmnon, BtHltlhi, tfic real Ihiddln. thd 
It IS tn c Ins mlilx, he mhmts, is n loj^icnl ncces- 
<\\\t in'isnuich ns \sc the tcnhls of ttic Church 
fountktl In him , hut hc\oiu! this l^irt rtihl) there is 
I othinj: snhstnnlnl The fniicx of his follm\trs ntt'ichwl 
to Ins person the rtciI nllcRonci! Inlhd of the life of 
lilt sun f:o<l in luiunn Rui't, the life of the unn Iluihlln 
Inil Ikcii forRotten 

One ennnot Teid the ingenious efforts of Scnarl 
without ulminiiR the ciierRs with which the I rcnch 
scholnr consinms the VetH ns well ns the Iiulnn tpic, 
tht htcnlurc of ilic Creels as well ns tint of northern 
ncfs— no sintill c^msinuit w is here nuccssnr) —to heir 
witness for lus sohr Iliuldln But one is nstonishcil tint 
tins V) cMctisue reading Ins not n\ ailed itself, when 
dt ilniR with the IcRtnds of BiuMln, of one field, winch 
would Inae |iresente<l not less iuii>ort'inl sources of in 
forimlion linn the Homeric h\mns and the Tdda the 
oldest atmlahlc littmturc of Riiddhism itself, the oldest 
dccHntions of the bodv of Bmldln’s duMripUs rtRardinr 
the pcrvmalit) of their nmttr Stmrt hLses Ins criticism 
almost whollj on the IcRtiidan bioRnpln, the “I aim 
Vislara," current nmoiiR the iiortliern nuddlusts in 
Tibet, China and Xcpaf But wouW it fie nffowabfe for 
nii> one, who underlooh to wntc u criticism on the lift 
of Clmst, to set nsidt the New Testament and follow 
solely the npocr>plnl Rospcls or auv leRcndnr> works 
whatsoever of the Middle Arcs’ Or docs the 1 1 
criticism, whicli requires us to trace back tradition to'ao 
oldest form, before fonmiiR an opinion on it not desen, e 

* Cf Senart R work nlrcndj rtferred to cspecialU the rfiiimt? 
V So-l seq 
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to be as closely observed in the case of Buddhism as in 
that of Christianity? 

The most ancient traditions of Buddhism are those 
preserved in Ceylon and studied by the monks of that 
island up to the present day. 

While in India itself the Buddhist texts experienced 
new fortunes from centiury to century, and while the 
ceremonies of the original Church were vanishing con- 
tinually more and more behind the poetry and fiction 
of later generations, the Chmrch of Ceylon remained' 
true to the simple, homely, “Word of the Ancients” 
(Theravada). The dialect itself in which it was recorded 
contributed to preserve it from corruptions, the language 
of the southern Indian territories, whose Churches and 
missions had naturally taken the largest share, if not the 
initiative, in the conversion of Ceylon.’"' This language of 
the texts (“P^li”), imported from the south of India, is re- 
garded in Ceylon as sacred : and it is there supposed 
that Buddha himself, and all Buddhas of preceding ages, 
had spoken it. Though the legends and speculations of 
later periods might find their way into the religious 
literature produced in the island and written in the 
popular tongue of Ceylon, the sacred Pali texts remained 
unaffected by them. 

It is to the Pali traditions we must go in preference 
to all other sources, if we desire to know whether any 
information is obtainable regarding Buddha and his life. 

* According to the Church history of the island whicli has 
attained a fixed canonical status in Ce}don, and which first meets 
us in texts of the fourth and fiftli century after Christ, but which 
must be based on considerably older memoranda, Mahinda, the 
son of the great Indian king Asoka (circ. 260 b.c.), was the 
converter of Ceylon. The tradition is in some essential parts 
obviously a concoction ; how’ much or how little truth it contains,, 
cannot for the present be determined with certainty. 
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There \\c <ce first and foremost tint from the \cr> 
I)cpnmnf;, ns fir hick as i\c cin 'o tlic time of the 
tlrl^c^t uttcrinccs of Hnddhi^t rehpous consciousness, 
there IS a firm con\ictioii tint the source of mmiir kno\s* 
IctlRc mil hoU hk is the \wrd of n icichcr iml foumlcr 
of the Church, whom tht> clcsiRnitt the rxiltc<l One 
(Bhnpit’^), or the Knowmp, the cnliKhlcncsl One 
(Buildhi) \Vlioc\cr proposes to enter the spmlinl 
hroihcrhooil, rtpcits this fomuili ihrtc limes **I til c 
inj rcfufrcwith Buihlhi ,I likciiu rtfurein the I><>ctnnc 
I tal t nn rcfu;:c in the OrtUr ** At the fortiURhtls cf>n 
fc^Mon, lilt litnrn of which is mnonj; the ohltsi of nil 
tht monumtnts of ]lin}(nit<t Chore)} life, the monk, w):o 
kills in the conftssimi, clnrRc^ tht hrethren who nre 
present, not to concci! b> silence nti> sins which tliev 
hi\t commiltcil, for silence is l\inp, “Anil inttntionil 
I>inp, O hrethren, hnnjts dcstniclion , thus hilli the 
rxiltcil One snul “ Ami the smic hinrR> of confession 
tiesenhes nionls, wlio cmtinct heresies, !>> puliiiiff in 
their mouths these words “Thus I unilerstmtl the 
doctrine wliicli tlic rxiltw! One Intli preictunl,** etc 
ThrouRhout it is not m impersoinl rcvchlmn nor is it 
tlic individuil's own thoiiRlit, Imt il is tlie person, the 
word of the ’Mister, the rxiltcd One the Bmlilhi, which 
is rcRirded is the source of the trutli nml hoI> life 

And this mister is not rcKiriltd ns n wise nnn of 
tlie dim pist, but peKiple think of him ns of n nnn, who 
has lived in a not \cr> remote past A centur> is nnul 
to hive pissctl from his ifcith to the council of tlic seven 
hundretl fnthers it VcsMl (about 380 nc), and it nin> be 
tikcn IS 1 fnet tliat the prcit bulk of tlie holv texts, m 
winch from beffinninpf to end his person nnd his doctnne 
ire the ccntnl points m which 1ns life nnd Ins deith 
arc spoken of, had been nlrcadj compiled before this 
council of the Cliurcli nsscmbicd (lie oldest components 
of these texts, such os the hturR) of the confession to 
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which we have referred, belong in all probability much 
rather to the beginning than to the end of this first 
century after Buddha’s death. The period, therefore, 
which separates the deponent witnesses from the events 
to which they undertake to depose, is short enough : it 
is not much longer, probably not at all longer, than the 
period which elapsed between the death of Jesus and the 
compilation of our gospels. Is it credible that during the 
lapse of such a time in the Church of Buddha, all genuine 
memory of his life could be extruded by ballads of the 
sun-god, transferred to his personality? — crushed out in 
a brotherhood of ascetics, in whose circle of ideas, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the literature which they have 
bequeathed to us, ever5'’thing else possessed a higher value 
than these very ballads of nature? 

Let us now examine more closely how far the 
collective picture of the age of which the sacred texts 
speak, bears on the question of Buddha’s personality. 
The PMi books give us an exceedingly concrete picture of 
the movements of the religious world of India at the 
period in which Buddha, if he really lived, must have 
played a part in it ; we possess the most minute details 
of all the holy men who, sometimes standing alone and 
sometimes surrounded by communities of adherents, with 
and udthout organization, some in more profound and 
some in more shallow terms, preached to the people 
salvation and deliverance. There are mentioned, among 
others, as contemporaries of Buddha, six great teachers, 
to the Buddhists naturally false teachers, the heads of 
six sects holding other faiths ; and we find one of them, 
Nataputta, according to Biihler’s and Jacobi’s learned 
researches, mentioned in the texts of the Jaina sects, still 
numerously represented in India at the present day, as 
the founder of their faith and the saviour of these sects, 
with whom he occupies a place analogous to that which 
is given to Buddha in the Buddhist texts. As regards 
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this Nfttaputta, w'c are, therefore, in sncli a position that 
we possess tcs‘0 groups of accounts — those of his own 
followers, to whom he is the holy, the enlightened one, 
the \nctor (Jina), the Huddha — the texts of the Jainas also 
use this last cxiiression— and the statements of the 
Buddhists, who stigmntirc him as an ascetic leader, 
teaching an erroneous doctrine — as a pretender, claiming 
the dignity which properly twlongs to Buddha. The 
Buddhists, as well as the Jainas, casually mention tlie 
place where N.ltaputta died ; both name the same place, 
the town of Pivft — a small but by no means insignificant 
contribution to the value of these traditions. The 
harmony of the testimony reganling a collateral fact of 
this description makes us conscious that we arc here 
treading on the sure ground of historical reality. 

It is endent that Buddha was n head of a monastic 
order of the vcr>* same type as that to which NfitnpvUta 
belonged ; that he joumcyctl from town to town in the 
garb and with all the external circumstance of an ascetic, 
taught, and gathered round himself a band of disciples, 
to whom he gave their simple ordinances, such as the 
Brahmans and the other monastic brotherhoods possc.sscd. 

I hold that, even under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, we can lay claim to the possession of this 
much at least of reliable information, as reliable ns any 
kwowledge o( swcU things can ever be. 

But docs all that we can gather end here? Arc there 
not, in the masses of fable which tradition places at our 
disposal, some further, more specific traces of historical 
tnith to be found, which contribute to give life to that 
first outline ? 

In order to be able to answer this question, we shall 
next describe the aspect of the tradition as regards its 
details. 

Here it must be premised as a cardinal statement : a 
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biography of Buddha has not come down to us from 

ancient times, from the age of the Pali texts, and, we 

can safely say, no such biography was in existence then."' 
This, is, moreover, very easily understood. The idea of 
biography was foreign to the mind of that age. To take 
the life of a man as a whole, its development from begin- 
ning to end, as a unified subject for literary treatment, 
this thought, though it appears to us natural and obvious, 
had not occurred to any one yet in that age. 

* This assertion is supported as well by what the PMi texts 

contain, as by what they do not contain. They do not contain 
either a biography of Buddha, or even the slightest trace of sucli 
a thing having been in existence before, and this alone is conclu- 
sive. The loss of texts, which were once possessed, and(d fortiori 
the loss of all memory of them, is wholly unmentioned in the 
literary history of the Tipitaka. On the contrary, the texts 
contain here and there unconnected fragments of the history of 
Buddha’s life, in a form which our Excursus II. will exemplify, 
and which cannot be construed as if the complete life of Buddlia 
had at that time already found a connected literary exposition. 
Senart (p. 7, 8) has not overlooked the fact that in the sacred 
literature of the soutliem Buddhists there is no work like the 
“Balita Vistara” in the north, in which there is a connected 
narrative of Buddha’s life up to the beginning of his career as a 
teacher. But the explanation which the French scholar gives of 
this fact will scarcely gain acceptance with many. The legend 
of Buddha, with its popular character, he says, “ a dfi demeurer 
particuliferement vivace parmi les populations dont elle etait 
reellement I’ceuvre, et qui, des la debut, avaient activemeut 
collabore a I’etablissement et aux progrfe de la secte nouvelle. 
A Ceylan au contraire, ou le buddhisme, s’introduisit surtont par 
une propagande th6ologique et sacerdotale, des r^cits de ce genre 
n’avaient ni pour les predicateurs ni pour leurs neophytes un 
interet si sensible ni si vivant.” It will not be easy to prove this 
alleged difference between the dogmatic tendency of the Ceylonese, 
and the leanings of the northern Church to popular legend. In 
fact, the greater antiquity of the Pali version of the sacred texts, 
compared with the northern editions, infected throughout by later 
literary' currents, is the sole and completely satisfactory means of 
explaining the fact in question. 
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To this was added that in those times the interest 
ill the life of the master receded entirely behind the in- 
terest attached to his teaching. It was exactly llie same 
in the circles of the early Christian Church and in the 
circles of the Socratic schools. Lonfr before ix^ple 
began to commit to writing the life of Jesus in the 
manner of our gospels, there was current in the young 
communities a collection of discourses and sayings of 
Jesus (Aoyta KupioKo) ; to this collection was appended 
just so much precise narrative matter as was necessary’ to 
call to mind the occasion when, and the external 
surroundings amid which, the several discourses were 
delivered. This collection of the sayings of Jesus laid no 
claim to any historical arrangement or sequence whatever, 
or to any* chronological accurac>’ Similarly the 
Memorabilia Socratica of Xenophon The method and 
manner of Socratic action arc here illustrated by a rich 
profusion of the individual utterances of Socrates But 
neither Xenophon nor any other of the old Socratics has 
given us the life of Socrates. What should induce them 
to do so? The form of Socrates was memorable to the 
Socratics for the words of wisdom which came from the 
lips of that great, eccentric man, not for the poor external 
fortunes of his life. 

The development of the traditions of Buddha corres- 
ponds as closely as possible to these parallel illustrations. 
His disciples had begun at an early date to fix those 
discourses which the great teacher had preached, or at 
any rate, discourses after the method and manner in 
which he had delivered them, and to deliver these to the 
Church. They did not omit to note where and to whom 
he had uttered or was supposed to have uttered each 
word ; this was necessaiy in order to fix in concrete the 
ssituation, and thereby to place the authenticity of the 
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respective words of Buddha beyond all doubt. But, when 
Buddha said so and so, they did not ask. The narratives 
begin : At one time — or : at this time the exalted 
Buddha was tarrying at such and such a place ; as far 
as dates go, this is worthless. People in India have never 
had any organ for the when of things ; and in the life 
of an ascetic, such as Buddha was especially, year after 
year rolled by so verj’ uniforml}*^ that it must have 
appeared to them superfluous to ask : When did this or 
that happen ? When was this or that word uttered ? — 
provided any one had ever thought at all of the possibilitj- 
of such a question arising.’” 

Special events in the course of his wandering life, 
meetings with this and that other teacher, with this and 
that wordly potentate, were associated with the memory 
of one or other authentic or invented discourse ; the first 
stages of his public career, the conversion of his first 
disciples, and then again the end, his farewell address to 
his followers, and his death, stand out, as may be readil.v 
understood, most prominent of all in the foreground of 
these memories. Thus there were biographical frag- 
ments, but a biography was complied from them for the 
first time at a much later period. 

Comparatively few are the memoranda preserv^ed in 
the older authorities regarding the early life of Buddha, 
the years preceding the beginning of his professional 
career, or, to put it as the Indians are wont to do, the 

At a later time, indeed, thib qtiestion was actually put, and 
then obviously there was no embarrassment felt for a moment in 
answering it. Then were drawn up those great lists of what Buddha 
had said and done in the sixth, seventh, eighth, etc., j^ear of his 
Buddhahood {e.g., vide Bigandet, '‘Bife of Gaudama,” p. i6o, etc.). 
The utter wordilessness of these later-produced lists is obvious, 
when we bear in mind the absolute silence of tlie sacred texts as 
to matters of chronology. 
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pcnod pnor to tlio nttainmcnt of tljc IfiuMlnltooil, ^\hcn 
lie Ind not NCt acquired, but Milt vxlinr, 'i.'innj: 
knoi\lodRc, v^hich conMit«tc<l liim llic tcoclicr of Uic 
w-orlds of Rods nml men Thai nc linr lc<s of dn\'5 
tinn of others, is cxphmWc The mJerest of the Churcli 
was fixct! not so much on Ins \\*otlillv character ns the 
child and heir of the Sal > i hoii<c, ns on the ivrson of llit 
“cxnltcal, sacred, universal Biiddlin ” People de*arc<l to 
know what he had ultcTc<l from tint lime forwtinl, when 
lie had l>cco nc the Ihiddha , behind that \*ani<hc<l the 
interest in cvcr>*thinR cl«e, even the inleres* in this 
stniRRlc for the Ruddhahood • It is hter ccnlnncs which 
Iiavc built up a histor> of Rnddhn with waandtrs piled on 
wonders on a scale rjnitc different from older tnm^, and 
which first devoted thc*ns<.lves with sj>ctial tea! to sur- 
roundinR the form of the blessed child wiili the extra* 
vaffant creations of a boundless iinapmation 

Let us now examine the tradition, mcaimiR, of course, 
the older tradition continued in the sncreal Pilh texts, to 
define accurately of what kind arc the fabulous elements 
contained in them 

It is obvious that the oppearance of the deliverer of 
the world on earth, must have presented itself to the 


• Moreover, there js In the eattcmil form of the *ifllTn, and 
Vina)a texts a point vvhldi csvctitlallj contribnttR to exphm this 
receding of narratives of baddha’s >onth Inasmuch as these texts, 
with mconsiderahlc exceptions, do not contain arbitrary com- 
mnnications, condied m a fncly diosen form, lul nlwnjs an 
instructive speech of buddha or nn ordinance prcscrilcd bv Duddhn 
for his disciples, it wos onl> occoiTcnccs m his career ns llnddha 
which could be diosen for the mtroiluctorj narratives on the 
occasions which called for these nttcrances of huddha, his >onth 
could only be touched on m occasional allusions or by putting in 
his own month communications regarding that period of his life 
6 
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believer’s mind as an event of incomparable importance j 
to tbe Indian, who was and is accustomed, in the most 
trivial incidents of his own daily life, to pay attention to 
concomitant omens, it would have been the most impos- 
sible contingency if the conception of the exalted, holy, 
universal Buddha had not been already announced by the 
mightiest wonders and signs, and if the whole universe 
had not joined in its celebration. An inconceivably bright 
flash of light pierces through the universe ; the worlds 
quake ,* the four divinities, who have in their protection 
the four quarters of the heavens, combine to keep guard 
over the pregnant mother. The birth is attended by 
wonders in no less a degree. The Brahmans possessed 
lists of bodily signs which import good and bad fortunes 
to men ; the infant Buddha must obviously bear on his 
person all auspicious marks in the highest perfection, in 
the same perfection as a world-ruling monarch ; the sooth- 
sayers declare : “if he choose a worldly life, he will become 
a ruler of the world ; if he renounce the world, he will 
become the Buddha.” 

We need not cite any more fabulous embellishments 
of this description ; their character cannot be mistaken. 
As it seemed to the Christian Church an obvious neces- 
sity, that all power and excellence, which the prophets of 
the Old Testament possessed, must have dwelt with 
enhanced glory in the person of Jesus, it was in the same 
way natural that the Buddhists should attribute to the 
founder of their Church all wonders and perfections, 
which, in the Indian mind, were attributed to the most 
powerful heroes and sages. Among the foundations, on 
which Indian intuitions rest, regarding that which pertains 
to an all-powerful hero and conqueror of the world, the 
ancient nature-myth, the original signification of which 
had long since ceased to be understood, is obviously not 
wanting ; and thus it is not a matter of surprise, if one 
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and another of the traits which were mentioned in the 
circles of monks and lay-disciples as indicating the nobility 
of Buddha, comes at last through many media to be con- 
nected with that which many centuries before, among the 
herdsmen and peasants of the Vedic age, and mucli earlier 
still among the common forefathers of the Indian, Grecian, 
and German stocks, popular fancj* had associated in song 
with the sun-hero, the beaming type of all earthly heroism. 
This is the element of propriety which cannot be denied 
to Scnart*s thcor>* of the solar Buddha. 

As regards another group of Icgendaiy touches, it may 
well be in part doubted whether we have not in them 
historical memories. The elements of the tradition regard- 
ing Buddha hitherto mentioned flowed from the universal 
belief in Buddha’s all-overpowering might and nobility, 
but the much more important and more prominent charac- 
teristics, of which we shall now have to treat, Iiavc their 
origin partly in the special theological predicates which 
Buddhist speculation affirmed of the holy, knowing, 
Delivered One, and partly in the external events wljich 
regularly occurred in the life of the Indian ascetic, and 
which consequently, according to an inference so naturally 
dravm by legend, cannot have been wanting in the life of 
Buddha, the ideal ascetic. 

What makes a Buddha a Buddha is, as his name indi- 
cates, his knowledge. He does not possess this knowledge, 
like a Christ, by virtue of a metaphysical superiority of 
his nature, surpassing cvcrj'thing earthly, but he has 
gained it, or, more strictly speaking, won it by a struggle. 
The Buddha is at the same time the Jina, i,c., the con- 
queror. The history of the struggle for the Buddhahood 
must therefore precede the history of the Buddha. 

battle involves an enemy, a victor the vanquished. 
The Prince of Life must be opposed by the Prince of 
Death. We have seen how the Indian mind had settled. 
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for itself the identity of the kingdom of death, and the 
kingdom of this world. We call to mind the ‘role of the 
Death-god in the Vedic poem of Nadketas, to whom he 
promises long life and fulfilment of all desire, in order 
that he might abandon the pursuit of knowledge. So also 
there comes to the ascetic seeking Buddhahood, as his 
opponent, Mara, Death, the lord of all worldly desire, 
which indeed is nothing else than veiled death. M&ra 
follows his enemy step by step, and watches for a moment 
of weakness to overpower his soul. No such moment 
comes. Amid many failures and desperate fights within, 
Buddha remains throughout unshaken. 

When he is on the point of reaching the saving 
knowledge, the purchase of all his efforts, Mara approaches 
him to divert him by tempting words from the path of 
salvation. In vain. Buddha attains the knowledge "that 
bringeth salvation” and the supreme peace. 

We choose the narrative of this last struggle and 
victory, to illustrate by it the difference between Senart’s 
and om conception of the nature of these legends. 

How does the primitive Church narrate the history of 
the attainment of the knowledge which “maketh free?” 
What are the real facts of the occurrence as accepted by 
them ? This, and only this, that Buddha, passing through 
a series of stages of esctasy, sitting under a tree through 
the three watches of a certain night, obtains the threefold 
sacred knowledge, that his soul becomes free from all sin- 
ful taint, and he becomes partaker of deliverance with a 
knowledge of his deliverance.* These purely theological 
elements far transcend in importance, in the opinion of 
the primitive Church, the struggle with Mara ; wherever 
in the sacred Pali texts the attainment of Buddhahood is 
described, there is not a word spoken of Mara. 


» Vide references to the sacred texts in Bxcnrsns II. 
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Some few passages in the texts* narrate distinct 
encounters of Buddha with Mdra sometimes they are 
referred to a time not long before and sometimes to a time 
not long after the attainment of Buddhahood M^ra 
endeavour by seductive speeches to turn him from the 
path of holiness , mention is also made of temptresses, 
who, when the tempter has given up all for lost, renew 
the fight , the daughters of Mara, named Desire, Unrest, 
and Pleasure Buddha remains unmoved in his peaceful 
quietude 

These are the unadorned representations of the pnmi 
tive Church The simple thoughts, from which these have 
been constructed, are, it seems, so very evident, that it 
would be no easy task even for the keen intellect of Senart, 
to show that this is the old myth of the victory of the 
sun hero over the cloud demons Senart does not even 
attempt this, but he leaves this cast of the legends wholly 
untouched 

He bases his cnticism instead on that romance of 
wonders into which the grotesque tastes of later ages have 
transformed this pnmitive story f Buddha sits down 
under the tree of knowledge with the firm resolve not to 
nse until he has attained the knowledge which *'maketh 
free ” Then Mara advances with his forces , hosts of 
demons assad. b\m ^Buddha) wth fiet^ darts, am\d the 
whirl of hurricanes, drakness, and the downpour of floods 
of water, to drive him from the tree , Buddha maintains 
his position unmoved , at last the demons fly 

• The texts compiled in a \etse form are here especially 
referred to in ^\hich the legendary element as compared with the 
purely dogmatic aluajs comes more into the foreground than in 
the prose Sutras 1 ide references m Excursus n 

t The chief sources of this later form of the legend wholly 
foreign to the sacred PSli texts, are the commentary of the 
‘ jataka” (i, p 69 seq ) and the “Lalita Vistara" (cap 19 seq ) 
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Whoever wishes to give a complete picture of Senart’s 
mythological fancies, must reproduce the history of this 
struggle of Buddha and the demons in much greater detail 
than I can make up my mind to do for this wild and coarse 
tableau of miracles and sensations, wholly foreign to 
ancient Buddhism. I shall confine myself to the discus- 
sion of a few characteristic points. 

The tree under which Buddha sits. Mara is deter- 
mined to drive him from it, i.e., naturally, he will defeat 
his resolve not to rise until he has attained deliverance. 
The demon says : ^^this place does not belong to you, it 
belongs to me.” 

Thus, Senart concludes, the true object of the fight is 
the tree. The tree belongs to Mara : Buddha has taken 
possession of it. Contesting with him the possession of 
the tree and contesting with him the possession of deli- 
verance are the same. How does the tree come to have 
this importance? What is the tie which connects the 
possession of the knowledge that brings deliverance, to 
which Buddha’s efforts are directed, with the possession 
of the tree? 

The Veda mentions the heavenly tree which the 
lightning strikes down ; the mythology of the Fins speaks 
of the heavenly oak which the sun-dwarf uproots. Yama, 
the Vedic god of death, sits drinking with bands of the 
blessed under a leafy tree, just as in the northern Saga 
Hel’s place is at the root of the ash Yggdrasill. 

The tree is the cloud-tree : in the clouds the heavenly 
fluid is stored, and it is guarded by the dark demons ; in 
the hymns of the Veda the powers of light and the-powers 
of darkness fight their great battle for the clouds and the 
ambrosia which they contain : this is the identical battle 
of Buddha with the hosts of M&ra. In the cloud-battle 
the ambrosia (amrita), which is in the clouds, is won ; 
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comparative mythologists and we cannot forget that, 
besides these cloud-trees which are shattered by lightning 
or uprooted by the sun-dwarf, there grow other trees also 
on the earth, and we go so far as to surmise, that the trees, 
at the foot of which Gotama Buddha was wont to sit and 
meditate, belonged to this latter, much less deep-meaning 
but more widely extended, class of trees. 

Nor are we more successful in the effort to persuade 
ourselves of the mythical character of the remaining 
elements of the narrative,* than we have been in the case 

The number of these instances of the tarr,ving of ascetics under 
trees may be multiplied ad libitum, if there be an}’ necessity. 

But not so regarding the mythological significance of the 
person of M&ra himself as a thunder-demon. It is entirely 
misleading to call up, in order to explain so simple and transparent 
a conception as that of MSra, the whole host of Vedic mj’tholog}’’ 
and symbolical conceptions from the first-bom Kiima (Love) to 
the air}' Agni and the demon Namuci. The original and prevail- 
ing idea which finds expression in the personification of Mara, is 
that of death; the name indicates this clearly enough (“M&ra, in 
loc. Antaka;” cf. antea, p, 58, note). But that the prince of 
death is at the same time the ruler of the kingdom of earthly 
pleasure, the tempter to this pleasure, and is thus connected witli 
Kama, is adequately accounted for in the course of development, 
which pre-Buddhist as well as Buddhist speculation has taken 
(vide antea, p. 58). Least of all can it cause astonishment, when 
Buddhist poetry occasionally gives to Mara, the evil enemy, the 
name of Namuci, a demon, who is named in the Veda as an 
enemy of Indra (the “Catapatha Br,” xiji, 7, 3, 4, also observes in 
a discussion on Rig V. VIII, 14, 13 : p&pm& vai Namuciii). The 
nature of the case forbids us seeking to draw mythological infer- 
ences from such uses of names as do not flow from the nature of the 
being of whom they are used, but are purely secondary. If we speak 
of the Titanic nature of a Faust, who would venture to build thereon 
m}’thological theories as to the origin of the Faust legend? The 
identity of the Buddhist Mara with the Mairya (epithet of Ahriman, 
who tempts Zoroaster) of the Avesta is considerately w’aived by 
Senart (p. 244, note) and after his example by Darmesteter 
(“Ormazd et Ahriman,” p. 302). 
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■of tlic Tree of Knowledge. TJic demons, who make an 
assault on Buddha, fling mountnins of fire, trees with their 
roots, glowing masses of iron, and “as if these so evident 
and ob\ious symbols did not suffice, rain, darkness and 
lightning complete the picture, and figure as the most 
-characteristic touches of the whole scene."* It docs seem 
to us as if nothing can be less characteristic than these 
ver^i' touches ; nothing presents itself to the fancy as more 
natural or ncccs<ary for the assaults of hands of demons 
than the accessories of lightning, thunder and darkncs.s.t 
Or are those spirits also, by whom Caliban is tormented on 
the magic island, thundcr-demons^ 

The vanquished Mfira is comparc<l to a tnmk without 
hands and fcot.t and precisely in tlie same way the cloud- 
demon Vritra, whom Indra cnishcs with his thunderbolt, 
is style<l in the Veda "footless and handless " But what 
is thus said of Mira is nothing more than one in n hundred 
similes used regarding him, and therefore means ver>* 
little ; and, furthermore, can one not lose hands and feet 
in any other battles beside the battle of the thunder-storm ? 

But enough of these vagaries of the sunshine theory. 
We may say in a word : the components which go to make 
up the history of the attainment of the Buddhahood, and, 
we may add, countless similar narratives in the legends of 
Buddha, arc not to be explained by reference to the 
mythology of the Veda, and still less to that of the Edda, 
l>ut by the dogmatics of the Buddhist doctrine of deliver- 


• Senart, p 200 

t It IS, perhaps, possible that one or other of these touches 
may have first received its concrete form in the fables of the 
battle of the clouds, and mav thenceforward have kept its place 
before the fanc> , but that Mould do very little for Seiiart's theory, 
t Senart, p 202 
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ance and the external conditions and habits of Buddhist 
monastic life. 

One class of doubts, however, and this is evident, 
cannot be fully resolved by this method of explanation,. 
In each individual instance in which we have succeeded 
in showing that occurrences narrated of Buddha are 
frequent, or even constant, events in the life of Indian, 
ascetics generally, one may proceed to reason firrther in 
two different ways. Either, here we have before us- 
credible memoranda, for we see that things were wont to>^ 
take this course ; or, here we have not credible memoranda, 
before us, for, inasmuch as this course is the regular- 
course which things took in the period succeeding 
Buddha’s death, the legends of Buddha’s life must have 
been concocted so as to suit this precise course of events- 
and no other. 

To decide with certainty which of the two lines of 
reasoning is proper to pursue in each case is absolutely 
impossible. He who has arrived at this stage of the in- 
vestigation must unreservedly acknowledge the limits 
which are here placed to inquiry, or, at all events, he 
must acquiesce in making up his mind as to the greater or 
less degree of probability in the one or the other of the 
two alternatives, and, in doing so, it -will be impossible, 
of course, quite to exclude the momentum of subjective 
feeling from the momenta determining this decision. 

If we now abstract from the traditions those of the 
categories indicated, which are wholly unhistorical, or are 
at least suspected to be of unhistorical character, we then 
have left as the very pith of these stories regarding 
Buddha a thread of facts, "vv^hich we may claim to be a 
perfectly reliable, though, it may be, a very meagre,> 
historical acquisition. 

We know about Buddha’s native country and about 
the family from which he came. We know about his 
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parents, tbc cirl> death of Ins jnotlicr, and about licr 
sister, %\ho brought up the bov We know a number of 
other facts which extend o\tr the «;c\cral parts of his 
life It would indeed be quite inconccwnbtc, even m 
India, if the Church which cilkd itself by the name of 
the son of the Sakja house hid, within a centurj* after 
Ins death, ceased to preserve, even though veiled in legend, 
a correct incmor> of the most important innics of tin. 
persons round Buddln, and of certain lending public 
events in his life Who would admit it possible for the 
memory of Joseph and Mnrv. of Peter and John, of Jnda-> 
and Pilate, of NaT-nreth and Golgotha, to be forgotten or 
supplanted by inventions in the carh Chnstnn Churches 
of the first centun ’ Here, if anv where, it is fur to 
accept simple facts as such 

Or arc we m error, and is that criticism in the nght 
which even here discovers gros<v deception’ Must not 
even the name of Buddha's native town, Kapilavatthu, 
excite suspicion? The abode of the Kapila the m>thioal 
primitive philosopher Kapih, the founder of the S'lnkhya 
school?* Why should we not seek, aye, and find, arcana 
of m>thology, allegory and litcrarv historj* in such a 
name’ especially when of opinion, as Sonart is,t that 
the very existence itself of such a town is not guaranteed 
to us on any satisfactory evidence whatever 

•The alleged dcnvation of Baddliisn) from the S\nkhja 
philosophy plavs an important part m many stretches of tins as 
well as of other plnlosophtes I know notlimg better to say on 
this snbject than what Max Muller has already said {"Claps from 
a German Workshop " i, az6) "We have looked in vain for any 
definite similarities between the system of Kapila, as known to 
os m the S&nklivasfltras, and the Abhidarma, or the metaphysics 
of the Bnddhists " 

t P 512, Cf p 380, see , and also Weber, ‘ Indisclie kiteratur 
Gesclnchte" (2 Aoflage), p 303 Senart finds as was to be 
expected, in Kapilavatthu la ville la fortresse de I atmosphere " 
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Is the evidence really unreliable? The Chinese 
pilgrims, who travelled in India in the fifth and seventh 
centuries after Christ, saw the ruins of the town.’®' But, 
interposes Senart, no one can tell by looking at the ruins 
whether the town to which they belong, was called 
ICapilavatthu. Unfortunately, most assuredly no one can 
tell by a look, although there is always some weight to 
be attached to the local traditions connected with the 
place, and in this case also to the monuments still extant 
in the time of those Chinese pilgrims. The strongest 
confirmation, however, of what the Chinese pilgrims 
state, lies in the fact that, on the one hand, the occasional 
direct statements and indirect hints of the sacred PMi 
works regarding the site of the town, and, on the other 
hand, the route of the pilgrims who looked for it, if 
both be traced on the map of India, coincide exactly : in 
addition to this, at the very place where, according to 
this evidence, Buddha’s home must have been, there is 
a small stream which, even in the present day, bears 
the same name (Rohini) as was borne by a stream in the 
territory of the Sakyas often mentioned in the Buddhist 
traditions. I hold, stronger indications it is impossible 
to expect of an early demolished town in a country in 
which systematic excavations have not yet been made.f 

* It is much to be regretted that General Cunningham, when 
he travelled the districts concerned for his arcliEeological 
researches, allowed himself to be so far led astray by his geogra- 
phical theories, which are on this point decidedly erroneous, as 
to look for the ruins of Kapilavatthu in a -wrong place ; a fresh 
search in the regions clearly indicated by the texts would be most 
desirable. 

•f When Senart feels the want of a positive authority for the 
existence of Kapilavatthu, he has in his mind the silence of the 
Brahnianical literature, especially the great epic poems. Whoever 
considers at once what the epics, which were composed in the 
more westerly parts of India and the subject-matter of which lies 
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Buddha's -mother MftyA (i c., “miraculous power") 
has also become a mark for criticism because of her 
significant name To Senart, Mftyfl, who dies r few days 
after the birth of her son, is the morning vapour, wliich 
x'anishes before the rays of tlic sun. Weber,* wlio 
thought at an earlier period that he had discovered in 
MAyii's name a reference to the cosmic power of 
Mfiyfi in the Sinkhya philosophy, has himself re\okcd 
this opinion elsewhere at a later penod, remembering that 
the notion of the MAyft belongs, not to the SSnkhya 
school, but to the Vedanta system , it may be added, that 
e\erj» philosophico-mystical idea of the is wholly 

foreign to the andcut Buddhist texts tliroughout, and 
couscquently the name of Buddha’s mother cannot have 
been invented out of deference to any such idea f 

We must admit that we place greater reliance on 
tradition We believe that the towm of Kapilavatthu had 
once an existence, that Buddha passed his youth there, 

chiefly m the more westcrh lands, do >jcld for the geography 
of the east of the penmsafa, and «hat thc> do not yield, 
find their silence \cry expticahle m the matter of this certainly 
not very important, and moreover >cry earlj destroyed, tonn of 
Kapilavatthu 

• “Literaturgeschichte,” 1 o Cf Koppen, "Die Religion des 
Bnddlia," i, 76 

•f Even Miyi's sister, Mahftprajapat!, docs not escape the 
fate, that cnnons secrets Imc been supposed to be %eilcd m her 
significantly sounding name (Senart, p 339, note j ) Senart 
translates PrajSpat! "creatnx," not without himself seeing that 
this 13 contrary to grammatical rule Did the vanante Praj&votl 
(in tlie "Lai Vist ") nghtly noticed by him, not remind the 
distinguished PSll scholar, that the nord does not mean 
"creatnx” at all, bat stands for Prajllvat!, "prolific m descen* 
dants?” In Pali prajapati (=praj 4 vat!) is a very common 
appellation for "wife ” See Childers, sub verb and "Mahi- 
vagga,” 1, 14, I, 2, X, 2, 3, 8 The meaning of Uie proper name 
13 therefore quite of a harmless nature 
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, A fA's-fc; name his mother Mtya, not 

" rar-ytw-i - 

because she was so called. 

tradition, we now proceea 
Buddha’s life. 



CHAPTER II 


BDDnif\'s Yoorn 

Tin* noble boy Siddhattha was born m the countiv 
and the tnbe of the Sakjas (“The Powerful”) somewhere 
about the middle of the «!ixth ccntur> before Christ 
Better known than this name which he seems to have 
borne m the familj circle, arc other appellations As a 
preaching monk wandering through India ho was to his 
contemporanes “The ascetic Gotama”— this sumanic the 
Sak)ms had, m accordance with the custom of Indian 
noble families, borrowed from one of the ancient Vcdic 
bard families , to us no name for this renownctl of nil 
Indians is so familiar as that with which the disciples 
who accepted his faith have expressed his authoritative 
position as the overthrower of error, ns the disccmer of 
the tnith which gives deliverance, the name Buddha, i c , 
■^‘the enlightened,” “the knower” 

We can point out the native land of Buddha on the 
map of India with tolerable accuracy 

Between the Nepalese lower range of the Himalaya 
and the middle part of the course of the Rapti,’'" \\hich runs 
through the north eastern part of the province of Oudh, 
there stretches a strip of level, fruitful land.t some thirty 

♦This ruer often appears in the Buddhist literature as 
Aciravatl 

I The Chinese pilgrim Hionen Thsang (about 650 ac ) sa>s 
•of Buddha s native state (St Julien’s Translation, n 130) La 
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English miles broad, well-watered by the numerous 
streams that issue from the Himalayas. Here lay the 
not very extensive territoiy over which the Sakyas claimed 
supremacy and dominion. On the east the Rohini 
separated their lands from their neighbours ; to this day 
this stream has preserved the name which it bore more- 
than two thousand years ago.* On the west and south 
the rule of the Sal^:yas extended quite up, or nearly so, 
to the Rapti.f 

Scarcely anywhere does the appearance of a country- 
depend so completely on the activity or sloth of its in- 
habitants, as in these parts of India adjoining the 
Himalayas. The mountains send forth year by year in- 
exhaustible volumes of water : whether for the benefit 
or for the destruction of the country depends solely on 
man’s activity. Tracts of land which in times of unrest 
and thriftlessness are a swampy vuldemess, the homes 
of pestilential vapours, may by a few years of regular 
and steady industry -pass into a state of high and pros- 
perous culture, and, if the causes of decline set in anew, 
return stiU more quickly to the state of a wnlderness. 

In the time of Sakya sovereignty this land must have 
been highly cultivated, a condition which it again 
attained under the government of the great emperor 
Akbar, and which, after long periods of protracted dis-^ 

terre est grasse et fertile ; les semailles et les r^coltes ont lieu 
^ des dpoques r6guli&res ; les saisons ne se d^rangent jamais ; les- 
moeurs.des liabilants sont douces et faciles.” 

* The Rohini falls into the Rapti near Gomckpore, some 
hundred Bnglish miles north of Benares. 

t The territory of the Sakyas included, as far as it appears,, 
according to the present divisions of the land, approximately the 
following circles (pergunnahs) belonging to the Gomckpore dis- 
trict ; Eiuayakpore, Bansee, and the western half of pergxinnah 
Haveli. For an exact estimate of the extent of this territory the 
data at hand are obviously insufficient; I might quite roughly 
estimate it at nine-tenths the area of Yorkshire. 
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qmet and sore decay, it is just now beginning once more 
to approach under the beneficent hand of the British 
administration, which is intent on supplying the land with 
the necessary working power ^ 

Between tall forests of sal trees yellow nce-fields 
spread out in uniform nchness The nee plant, which 
the Buddhist te'^ts here mention, constitutes today, as 
in ancient times, \he chief crop of this country, where 
the water of the rainy season and of inundations remains 
long standing on the nch soil of the low lying flats, 
and renders in great measure superfluous that excessively 
troublesome artificial imgation which is elsewhere neces- 
sary for nee f Between the nce-fields we may here and 
there place villages in the days of Sakyas such as exist 
today, hidden among the nch, dark-green foliage of 
mangos and tamannds, which surrounds the village site 
In the back-ground of the picture, over the black masses 
of the mountains of Nepal, nse the towenng snow capt 
summits of the Himalayas 

The kingdom of the Sakyas was one of those small 
anstocratic governments, a number of which had mam 
tamed themselves on the outskirts of the greater Indian 
monarchies We shall not be far astray if we picture to 
ourselves the Sakyas as the forerunners in some fashion 
of such Rajput famihes as have m later times, by the 

* Cf the descnptions of Budianan, -who travelled m the 
country about 1810 (Montgomery Martin xi, eg'*, 402, etc ), v.ith 
A Svrmton’s ' Manual of Statistics of the district of Goruckpore” 
(Allahabad, 1861), and the new ofBaal “Statisticnl description and 
historical account of the Goraklipore district** (Allahabad, 18S0), 

PP 287330 

Inter alia the importance of nee cultivation to the Sakyas 
IS evident from the name of Buddha’s father, “pure nee,” 
ptobablv also from the otherwise seemingly fictitious names of his 
four brothers dear nee, strong nee, i%hite nee, and immeasur 
able nee 

7 
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aid of armed bands, held their ground against neighbour- 
ing rajas.* Of these greater monarchies there stood in 
closest proximity to the Sakyas, the powerful kingdom 
of Kosala (corresponding pretty nearly with the Oudh of 
to-day), adjoining it on the south and west. The Sakyas 
looked on themselves as Kosalas, and the kings of Kosala 
claimed certain rights over them, though probably merely 
honorary rights ; later on they are said to have brought 
the Sakya-land wholly within their power, and to have 
exterminated the ruling family.! 

But though the Sakyas occupied but an insignificant 
position in respect of military and political power among 
their neighbours, the haughty spirit which prevailed in 
their ancient family was characteristic of the Sakya line. 
Brahmans who had entered the coimcil chamber of the 
Sakyas could testify to the little notice which these 
worldly nobles, who derived their nobility from the king 
Okk^ka (Ikshv^ku), renowned in song, were inclined to 
take of the claims of spiritual dignataries. 

Of the wealth also of the S'akyasf our authorities 


* An instructive picture of these occurrences is given by Sir 
W. H. Sleeman, in his “Journey through the Kingdom of Oude,” 
for inst. vol. i, p. 240. 

t The Kosala king to whom this act is ascribed, is Vidhdabha, 
the son of Buddha’s contemporary and patron, Pasenadi. Though 
later legends represent the Sakyas as having been destroyed 
during Buddha’s life-time, this is not, as far as I know, supported 
by 4n3^ proof contained in the sacred P&li texts. Moreover the 
history of Buddlia’s relics (“Mah 4 parin,’’ S. p. 68) clearly states 
that the Sakya djmasty survived Buddha. 

+ Indeed, it must not be forgotten that the value of these 
statements is not quite indisputable; inasmuch as the object was 
to represent Buddha’s separation from his kin, as being, from a 
worldly point of view, a very great sacrifice, the wealth which he 
renounced must have been painted in the strongest colours 
possible. This is to be noticed also in the biography of Mah^vira, 
Buddha’s contemporary, the founder of the Jaina sect. 
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speak frequently They talk of them as “a family 
blessed with prosperity and great opulence/' and mention 
the gold which they possess, and which the land they 
rule produces The chief source of their wealth was 
undoubtedly nee cultivation , and the advantageous 
position of their temtory, commercially, which had been 
formed, as it were, for a medium of communication 
between the mountain range and the Gangetic plains, 
cannot have been unavailed of 

A wdespread tradition represents Buddha as having 
been a king’s son At the head of this anstoratic com 
mumty there must certainly have been some one leading 
man appointed, ive know not by what rules, with the 
title of king, which can scaredy in this case have in 
dicated more than the position of pnvtus inter pares 
But the idea that Buddha’s father, Suddhodana, enjoyed 
this royal dignity is quite foreign to the oldest forms in 
which the traditions regarding the family are presented 
to us rather, we have nothing more or less to contem 
plate m Suddhodana than one of the great and wealthy 
landowners of the Sakya race, whom later legends first 
transformed into the “great king Suddhodana ’’ 

The mother of the child, Mdy5, also a member of 
the Sakya stock, died soon — ^seven days, it is said — after 
the birth of the boy Her sister, Mah&paj&patt, another 
wife of Suddhodana, filled for him the place of mother 

Traditional story represents with apparent truth 
that the young noble passed his youth in the 
capital of the Sakya realm in Kapilavatthu 
(“red place *’ or red earth) This town, wholly 

• Iklontg Martm i 293 says of Gonickpore district No 
soil of a red colour was observed on the surface although earths 
of this kind may be procured by digging This is quite suf& 
cient if w e consider the changes caused in the earth s surface 
by inundations m the course <rf more than two thousand years to 
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miknowmt to Brahmanical literature, cannot have been 
of much importance, although in an old Buddhist dialogue 
it is spoken of as a densely populated place, in the 
narrow streets of which were thronging elephants, carts, 
horses, and men. 

We know scarcely anything of Buddha’s childhood. 
We hear of a step-brother and of a step-sister renowned 
for her beauty, children of Mahapajapati. What was the 
difference of age between them and their brother, is not 
known. 

In the training of nobles in those lands which were 
but slightly attached to Brahmanism, more attention was 
paid to martial exercises than to knowledge of the Veda. 
Buddhists have not attributed Vedic scholarship to their 
master. Many a day may have been passed by the boy 
out of doors on his father’s estate, indulging in medita- 
tions, as an old text describes him to us, in a field under 
the cool shade of a fragrant jambu tree (rose-apple). 

Among the opulent and gentle youth of that age, it 
was indispensable to the comfort of a style of life in 
keeping with their dignity, to have three palaces, which 
were constructed to be occupied by turns corresponding 
to the changes of winter, summer, and rains. ‘Tradition 
states that the coming Buddha passed his early years in 
three such palaces, a life the back-ground of which was 
the same scenery, the wonderful splendour of which then 
surrounded, and, still unchanged, now surrounds, the 
habitations of Indian nobles ; shady gardens with lotus- 
pools on which the gently waving, gay-coloured lotus- 
ffowers gleam like floating flower beds, and in the even- 
ing diffuse their fragrance afar, and outside the town the 
pleasure gro\mds to which the walks or elephant-rides 

explain tbe ntnne Kapilavattliu. Swinton (p. 33) mentions “red 
xpotH rcF'mrblinR carbonate of iron,*’ in the sandy beds nnder 
the surface of the yellow earth. 

t Antc.a, note p. 03. 
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lead, where rest and sohtude await the comer, far from 
the bustle of the town, beneath the shade of tall and 
thick foliaged mango, pipal and sSl-trces 

We are told that the coming Buddha was mamed — 
but whether to one or several wives is not known — and 
that ho had a son, R^hula, who afterwards became a 
member of his religious order These statements we can 
the less regard as concoctions, the more casually and 
incidentally they meet us in the older traditions, the 
person of Rahula or of his mother*’ being there employed 
neither for didactic purposes nor to introduce pathetic 
situations If one takes into account the part which the 
obligation of austere chastity plays in the ethical views 
and the monastic rules of the Buddhists, he wnll under- 
stand that had we before us here not facts but gratui- 
tous inventions, the tendency of the fabneators of the 
history must have been rather to throw a \cil over a 
real existing mamage of Buddha than to invent one 
which had no existence 

These scanty traces exhaust all that is handed down 
to us, credible concerning Buddha’s early life We must 
forbear asking the question, from what quarter and m 
what form the germs of those thoughts entered his soul 
which drove him to change home for exile and the plenty 
of his palaces for the poverty of a mendicant 

We can very readily understand how, in the oppressive 
monotony of idle case and satiated enjoyment, there may 
have come directly over an earnest and vigorous nature 
a mood of restlessness, the thirst for a career and a 
struggle for the highest aims, and the despair at the 
same time to find anything to assuage that thirst in the 

* Her name appears to have been nnknown to the ancient 
Church Copious inventions of later times first filled op these 
gaps in various ways Cf Davids' and my notes to oar English 
translation of the Mahavagga ” i, 54 
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empty world of transitoiy pleasure. Who know’s any- 
thing of the form which these thoughts may have assumed 
in the mind of the youth, and how far the impulse which 
pervaded that age, and led men and women to leave 
home for an ascetic life, acting, from without upon these 
inner pre-dispositions, may have influenced him also? 

We have in one of the hol3’- texts a description which 
shows in bare simplicity, how the early disciples repre- 
sented to themselves the awakening of the fundamental 
ideas of their faith in the mind of their master. 

Buddha is spealdng to his disciples of his youth, and 
after he has spoken of the abundance which surrounded 
him in his palaces, he goes on to say : 

"With such wealth was I endowed, my disciples, 
and in such great magnificence did I live. Then these 
thoughts arose within me. 'A weak-minded, everyday 
man, although he is himself liable to decay and is not 
free from the power of old age, feels horror, revulsion 
and disgust, if he sees another person in old age : the 
horror which he then feels recoils on himself. I also am 
subject to decay and am not free from the power of old 
age. Should I also, who am subject to decay and am 
not free from the power of old age, feel horror, revulsion, 
and disgust, if I see another in old age? This would 
not be becoming to me.’ While I thus reflected, mj’’ 
disciples, in my own mind, all that buoyancy of youth, 
which dwells in the young, sank within me. A w’^eak- 
minded everyday man, though he be himself liable to 
sickness, and is not free from the power of disease,” and 
so on — then the same train of thought, which has been 
stated regarding old age and youth, follows in reference 
to disease and health, and then in regard to death and 
life. "While I, my disciples,” thus ends this passage, 
"thus reflected in my mind, all that spirit of life which 
dwells in life, sank within me.” 
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A later age desired to see illustrated m concrete 
occurrences, how for the first time and with impressive 
poncr the thoughts of old age, disease, and death crept 
over the young man, healthy and in the freshness of life, 
and how he was directed bj some significant example to 
that path which leads awra\ bejond the power of all 
suffenng Thus was imcntcd, or rather transferred to 
the >outh of Gotama, a legend which was narrated of 
one of the legendary Buddhas of bygone ages — the 
familiar history of the four dnves of the \outh to the 
garden outside the town, dunng which the pictures of 
the impermanence of cverj thing earthly presented 
themselves to him one after the other, in the form 
of a helpless old man, a sick person, and a dead 
body , and at last a religious mendicant wath shaven 
head and wearing yellow garments meets him, a picture 
of peace and of deliverance from oil pain of imper- 
manence In that way later tradition concocted this 
narrative preparatory to the flight of Gotama from his 
home Of all this the early ages knew nothing 

When Gotama left home to lead a religious life, he 
■was, according to good tradition twenty-nine years old 

He must have been no mean poet in whose hand 
the history of this flight grew into that poem, nch m 
the splendour of Indian colounng, as we read it in the 
later books of legends 

The king’s son returns from that dnve dunng which, 
by the appearance of a religious mendicant, thoughts of 
a life of peaceful renunciation had come home to him 
When he mounts his chanot, the birth of a son is 
announced to him He says ‘‘Rdliula^ is bom to me, 
a fetter has been forged for me” — a fetter which tnes 
to bind him to the home-life from which he is struggling 

* In the name R&hula there seems to be au allusion to R&hu, 
the sun and moon subduing (darkening) demon 
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to part. A princess, who is standing on the balcony of 
the palace, beholds him as he approaches the city on 
his chariot, diffusing a beaming radiance. She breaks 
out at the sight of him into these words: “Happy the 
repose of the mother, happy the repose of the father, 
happy the repose of the wife, whose he is, such a 
husband !“ The young man hears her words and thinks 
to himself : “well might she say that a blessed repose 
enters the hearts of a mother, when she beholds such a 
son, and blessed repose enters the heart of a father and 
the heart of a wife. But whence comes the repose which 
brings happiness to the heart?” And he gives the 
answer himself : “when the fire of lust is extinguished, 
when the fire of hatred and infatuation is extinguished, 
when ambition, error, and all sins and sorrows are 
extinguished, then the heart finds happy repose.” 

In his palace the prince was surrounded by beautiful, 
gaily-attired handmaids, who sought to dissipate his 
thoughts with music and dance : but he neither looks 
upon nor listens to them, and soon falls into sleep. He 
wakes up at night and sees by the light of the lamps 
those dancing-girls wrapt in slumber, some talking in 
their sleep, some with running mouths, and of others 
again the cloths have become disarranged and exposed 
repulsive deformities of the body. At this sight it was 
to him as if he were in a burial-place full of disfigured 
corpses, as if the house around him were in flames. 
“Alas! danger surrounds me,” ‘he cried, “alaS I distress 
surrounds me I Now is the time come for me to go on 
the great pilgrimage.” Before hastening away, he thinks 
of his new-bom son : “I will see my child.” He goes 
to his wife’s chamber, where she is sleeping on a flower- 
strewn couch, with her hand spread over the child’s head. 
Then the thought occurs to him : “If I move her hand 
from his head to clasp my child, she will awake. When 
I shall have become Buddha, I shall return and see my 
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'*yDn ” Hi*; inisU Konthaka is vaitm;; oul«'itlc, ami 

thus the pnncc flics, ^on b> no fjumnn eye, from 

\ntc ami child and from his kinKtloni. out into the iu;:ljt, 
to find rest for Ins soul nnd for the tso'lil and the Rods, 
and l)clnnd him folio Mlm, the tempter, slndon hie, 
and watches fill perchance a moment ma> come, when 
fl (houfrht of fust or iinnfjhtcoitsncss, entennr the 
siniRRlinK soul, vul! fn\e him power over the Intc<l 
cncm> 

Tint n poetry , now listen to the hire prose, m 
which an older tirc sptahs of the flight, or rather of the 
departure of Gotama, from his home 

"The ascetic Goiama Ins ^ront from home into home 
Icssness, while still younff, youvf^ in years, in the bloom 
of vouthftil strength, m the first frcshnc« of life The 
ascetic Gotama, aUhouch his parents did not wish it, 
althoURii they shed tears and wept, has had Ins Iiair and 
beared shavc<l, lias put on vtllow garments, and has pone 
from his home into homelessness " 

Or, as U IS put m another place "Dislrcssinp is life 
at liorac, a state of impuritjr frcevlom is in Icavinp home 
while he reflected thus, he left his Iiome " 

It IS necessary, m the face of the Inphly coloured 
poetical form into which later opes have throwm the 
history of Buddha's departure from Knpilavatthu, to re* 
member these unadorned fmptnents of the little which 
older generations knew or desired to know of these things 
After the c?arly life passed at home comes the period 
of homelessness, of wandering ascetic life Only m his 
case who has served the tics of home and family, can the 
effort to attain eternal blessings lead to success , such 
•was the conception of that age 

Seven y cars of inquiry are stated to have passed from 
the day when Gotama left his native town, till the con- 
«ciousncss of realiration was imparted to him, till he felt 
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himself to be the Buddha, the deliverer, and the preacher 
of deliverance to the worlds of gods and men. 

He trusted himself during this period of seven years, 
at first to the guidance of two successive spiritual teachers, 
to find what the language of that time termed “the 
highest state of sublime repose,” the “unoriginated, the 
Nirv&na, the eternal state.” The path, in which these 
teachers directed him, must have been grounded on the 
production of pathological conditions of self-concentration,, 
such as have in later Buddhism played a not unimportant 
part : conditions in which, by a long-continued observance 
of certain bodily discipline, the spirit seeks to divest itself 
of all concrete subject-matter, of every entity, of every 
conception, and, as is added, even of conceptionlessness. 

Then he left these teachers unsatisfied, and travelled 
through the land of Magadha until he came to the town* 
of Uruvela.* An old narrative puts these words into his- 
mouth when he. speaks of this wandering : “Then, O 
disciples, I thought within myself : truly this is a charm- 
ing spot of earth, a beautiful forest : clear flows the- 
river, with pleasant bathing-places, and fair lie the 
villages round about, to which one can go ; here are good 
quarters for one of high resolve, who is in search of 
salvation.” 

Then in the woods of UruvelS Gotama is said to have 
lived many years in severest discipline. It is described 
how he sat there, his tongue pressed against his palate, 
resolutely “checking, repressing, chastening” his aspira- 
tions, waiting the moment, w^hen the supernatural illu- 
mination should come upon him. It comes not. He 
struggles for a still more perfect performance by impos- 
ing the greatest strains on his physical frame : he holds 

* Bnddha Gaya, south of Patna. The oft-mentioned river 
Neranjar^ is there called Phalgu now. Cf. Cunningham, “An- 
cient Geography of India,” p. 457. 
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Ins brcilh lie denies lum^lf nonn^linicnt Tue olher 
o'^cctjcs arc Imn^: jn Ins nciRJjbonrJsfxvl in 'istonidmicnt 
at the resolution with \%Iuch he pursues Ins morlific'itions, 
thc> unit to see uill he he msde pirtskcr of the loiiRcd 
for cnhghtctinicnt, in onlcr tint lhc> iin> trend ns his 
disaplcs the path of <Ich\cmncc mdicntc<I b> him His 
bodj becomes altciuntcd b> self inflicted pain, but he 
finds hiniseU no nearer the goal He sees that self- 
mortificntions cannot lead to enlightenment «o lie takes 
nounshment again frecl\ to regain his former strength 
Then Ins fisc companions abandon him he seems to 
them to ha\c dcscrtc<l his own cau'^>, and there appears 
to be nothing more to liopc (or or of him ?o Gotama 
remains alone 

One niglit, tlic otd traditions narrate tlit decisi\e 
turning point came, tlic moment uherein uas vouchsafed 
to the seeker the ccrtaiiU> of discovery Sitting under 
the tree, since then namctl the Tree of Knowledge, he 
went through successive!) purer and purer stages of 
abstraction of consciousness, until the sense of omniscient 
illumination came over him in nil piercing intuition lit 
pressed on to apprehend the wanderings of spirits in the 
mares of transmigration, and to attain the knowledge of 
the sources whence flows the sufienng of the world, and 
of the path which leads to the extinction of this sufienng 

“WTicn I apprehended this,” he is reported to have 
said of this moment, ^'vnd when I beheld this, my soul 
was released from the evil of desire, released from the 
evil of earthly existence, released from the evil of error, 
released from the evil of ignorance In the rcleasctl 
awoke the knowledge of release extinct is re birth, 
finished the sacred course, duty done, no more shall I 
return to this world , this I knew ” 

This moment the Buddhist regard as the great 
turning point m his life and in the life of the worlds of 
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gods and men : the ascetic Gotama had become the 
Buddha, the awakened, the enlightened. That night 
which Buddha passed under the tree of knowledge, on 
the banks of the river Neranjara, is the sacred night of 
the Buddhist world. 

Thus the holy text narrates the histoty of the inner 
struggles of Gotama and his untiring pursuit of know- 
ledge and peace. Is there any historical fact in this 
narrative ? 

We are here face to face with a question, on which 
the analysis of the historical critic is unable to return a 
clear and bold verdict, a decisive Yes or No. 

The character of the sources does not of itself 
determine whether we here have historical fact or legend 
before us. In the authorities unquestionable truth is 
mixed up with just as unquestionable romance : the 
history of the attainment of Buddhahood does not bear 
any direct traces of being either the one or the other. 

So much is clear that, granted even that Buddha had 
not experienced, and had not even professed to have 
experienced, something analogous to this, still the 
existence of this narrative among the groups of his dis- 
ciples can be readily understood. If he was the Buddha, 
if he possessed sacred knowledge, he must at some place 
and at some definite moment have become the Buddha, 
have attained that sacred knowledge, and before this 
moment there must have been — ^legend-weaving fancy 

Cmmingliam (“Archseol. Reports,” i, 5) saj^s of the pipal 
tree (Ficus religiosa) at Buddlia Gaya, which is looked upon as 
being this tree : “The celebrated Bodhi tree still exists, but is 
very much decayed; one large stem, with three branches to the 
westward, is still green, but the other branches are barkless and 
rotten. The tree must have been renewed frequently, as the 
present pipal is standing on a terrace at least thirty feet above 
the level of the surrounding countrj'.” 








rvRStsG roivror urc. \\\ 

life, llic highest achicvcntcnl of tcliKiou^ ciTort, wmtd 
be \'oychsifciI t<> him, llu! be u-ohM yet In lbl5 life 
npjircV.cni! ibc ln:th ii5cU, and ^ec It face to face." TbiH 
vi^^t>naTy rts^’p of tnub hy f.^ntincalioo, 

others by alntnction of ib.e ntnd, po'bc*! to tl?c ijlonx? 
limit anti nccompanicil by lonn-ptotncSetl rc!cT»tion of the 
Ixxly in CiXCil pm?wre5, all irailln;: Ibe moment in tvhlch 
the allainnicnl of their aim tN-onli! !>e clearly rralifctl by 
Ihem anth ab«ol«te certainty. When any one ca:nc to 
rc;rard his natural ftatc ns imjKrrmancnt ontl dart, that 
to which he av.nrctl, and which he. therefore, cxpectctl 
finally to actually rcalirc, could not but appe.ir to him 
to l»e a condition of purer internal illumination and wU- 
knouletlfre, and tuith this condition of pnre intcm-al 
illumination wnj combined the conviousnest of his osvit 
^jotver to Iwb, by vitfon.ary intuition, throueli the wliote 
concatenation of the ttniverw. 

We can scarcely doubt that sucIj a rtuxle of viewing 
ihiiJfTS prcvailctl nmonff rcHcious inrjtnrics at Tluddlia*s 
time. Whoever left Ills home and 1>ccamc a mendicant 
did so lookinff for the covclcil fruit of enlightenment. 
"May we not also sunntvj that simil.ar expt'Cl.ation fillctl 
tile Iic.art of the Sahya youth, when he left hfs native 
torni? That he then cxj»cricnccd within hini'^cir thovj 
stnifTRliis, those combats lietwecn hope and doubt, of 
avhich the history of those who h.avc paved new paths 
for rclifpous feeling and thoiiRlit have so much to say? 
Tliat after periods of intense mental, and why not also 
bodily, anypiish there arose In him at a particular moment 
the feeling of clearer rest and internal certainly, and 
he laid hold on this ns the lonRcrl-for illumination, ns a 
token of deliverance come? That he thencefonvard felt 
lutnscU to be the Buddha, the one callcil by a universal 
law to be a follower of tlic Buddhas of bygone ages, and 
determined to brinp to others the blessing which had 
been imparted to him ? 
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and He was with the wild beasts ; and the angels ministered 
unto Him.” So Buddha also, before he sets out to propa- 
gate his doctrine, remains four times seven days'-' fasting 
in the neighbourhood of the tree of knowledge, “enjoying 
the hapiness of deliverance.” The idea which underlies 
this is readily understood : after a severe struggle the 
victory has been won : it is natural that the victor, before 
he betakes himself to new conflicts, should pause to enjoy 
what he had won, that the delivered, before he preaches 
deliverance to others, should himself taste its happiness. 

Buddha spends the first seven days, wrapt in medita- 
tion, under the sacred tree itself. During the night follow- 
ing the seventh day, he causes his mind to pass through the 
concatenation of causes and effects, from which the pain 
•of existence arises : “From ignorance come conforma- 

’^tions ;t from conformations comes consciousness” — and so 

* The oldest form of the tradition in the "Mah&vagga.” 
Xater narratives give seven times seven days. The oldest tradi- 
tion specifically states that Buddlia at the end of the seventh day 
went from the tree of knowledge to the fig-tree Ajap&la (“tree of 
the goat-herds”) ; the later narrative here inserts three periods 
•of seven days. The patristic commentator Buddhagosha is 
-naturally anxious to explain away the difference between the 
two narratives. “It is as W'hen one says : after he has eaten, 
lie lays himself down, to rest. Thereby it is not implied that he 
lies down without first washing his hands, rinsing out his month, 
having gone to his couch, having indulged in any conversation 
whatever— but it is only meant to convey : after dinner-time he 
lies down, he does not omit to lie down. So here also it is not 
meant : after he had risen from this meditation he immediately 
•went forward, but it merely means : after he had risen, he went 
forward later on, he did not omit to go forward. But what did 
the Kxalted One do immediately before he went forward ? He 
“tarried other three times seven days in the neighbourhood of the 
"tree of knowledge,” and so on. 

t We shall have to return later on to these propositions, in 
•the review of the Buddhist doctrine. 
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on through a long scries of intervening links, until, “from 
desire comes clinging (to existence); from clinging (to 
existence) comes being : from licing comes birth : from 
birth come old age and death, pam and mourning, 
sufTcring, sorrow ond despair “ But if the first cause be 
removed, on which this chain of effects Iiangs, ignorance 
becomes extinct, and c\cr>thing which arises from it 
collapses, and all suffenng is <>\crcome, “Realizing this 
the Exalted One at tliat time spoke these wonls — 

‘\VIiea Uie conditions (of existence) reveal IbcmscUcs 
To the ardent, contemplating Urolinian, 

Then must etetj dooht give wa>. 

When the ongm of all becoming ts revealed to him ' 

“Three times, in the three watches of the night, he 
caused his mind to pass through all this senes of causes 
and effects * at last he spoke thus •— 

‘When tlie conditions (of existence) reveal themsehes 
To the ardent, contcmplatitiK Brahman, 
lie casts to earUi the tempter*# hosts, 

Like the son, uliicb sheds its light tlircmgh space ' 

•'Then Buddha rose, when the seven days had passed, 
from the meditation in whicli he had been absorbed, left 
the spot under the tree of knowledge, and went to the 
fig-tree AjapMa (tree of the goat-herds) “ 

Another and probably later cast of this tradition here 
inserts an account of a temptation just as on Jesus also 
Satan made an attack, when He spent those forty days m 
the wilderness, trying, before He should enter on His 
career, to make Him unfaithful to His calling as the 
Saviour * 


• It seems scarcely necessary to observe that in both cases 
the same obvious motives hove given nse to the corresponding 
narratives, the notion of an influence exerted by Buddhist tradl* 
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It would be going too far if we were to suppose that 
there is preserved to us in the Buddhist tradition the 
memoiy of single and specific visions of good and evil 
spirits, with which Buddha professed to have had inter- 
course : but it is beyond doubt that he himself and his 
disciples shared the beliefs of all the Indian world in such 

appearances, and that they were convinced that they had 
seen the like. 

Mara, the tempter, knows that fear or lust can have 
no further influence over Buddha : he had vanquished all 
earthly thoughts and emotions under the tree of knowledge. 
To undo this victoiy is impossible, but there is one thing 
still left which the tempter may effect : he may induce 
Buddha to turn his back at this stage on earthly life and 
to enter into Nirvana. Then he alone would be delivered 
from Mara’s power : he would not have proclaimed the 
doctrine of deliverance to men. 

Then came” — thus Buddha afterwards relates the 
history of this temptation to his disciple .Inanda— ^‘Mira, 
the wicked one, rmto me. Coming up to me, he placed 
himself at my side : standing at my side, Ananda, Mara, 
the wicked one, spake unto me, saying : 'Knter now into 
Nirvana, Kxalted One, enter Nirvana, Perfect One: now 
is the time of Nirvana arrived for the Exalted One.’ As 
he thus spake, I replied, Ananda, to Mara, the wicked one, 
saying : I shall not enter Nirv&na, thou wicked one, until 
I shall have gained monks as my disciples, who are wise 
and instructed, intelligent hearers of the word, acquainted 
with the doctrine, experts in the Doctrine and the second 
Doctrine, versed in the ordinances, walking in the Law, to 
propagate, teach, promulgate, explain, formulate, analyze, 

tion on Christian cannot be entertained. The Buddhist history 
of the temptation is to be found in the "Mahaparinibbana Sutta,” 
p. 30, seq., and is inserted in the context of the whole continuous 
narrative in the "Lahta Vistara,” p, 4S9. 
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•what they have heard from their master, to annihilate and 
exterminate by their knowledge any hcrcs> which anses, 
and preach the doctrine with wonder-working I shall not 
enter NirvSna, thou wicked one, until I shall have gamed 
nuns as my disciples, who arc both wise and instructed 
(and here, after the fashion of the Buddhist ecclesiastical 
style, what has been said of monks follows about nuns, 
lay brothers, and lay sisters) I shall not enter Nirv&na, 
thou wicked one, until the life of hohncss which I point 
out, has been successful, grown in favour, and extended 
among all mankind, and is in vogue and thoroughly made 
known to all men * ’* 

We return to the older version of the namtivc 

Buddha still tames thncc seven days in various places 
in the neighbourhood of the tree of knowledge “enjoying 
the happiness of deliverance A sort of overture is here 
played to the great drama of which he is to be the hero 
Significant typical occurrences foreshadow the future 
The meeting with a “Brahman of haughty air,“ causes us 
to think of a struggle with and conquest of Brahmanism 
We hear nothing of the taunt with which that Brahman 

• In addition to the external RTcrand of the lustorj of this 
temptation being wanting in the “Mahavagga *' there is still 
another deeper consideration which determines me to believe 
that It was excluded from the older traditions We shall after- 
wards come to the history of Bnddha s internal struggle whether 
he should preach his doctrine and not rather enjoy the acquired 
deliverance himself alone Brahma’s appearance solved the 
doubt This history conveys no other thought but the same which 
underlies the narrative of M4ra Buddha’s struggle with the 
possibility of permitting the sacred knowledge which he had 
won, to benefit himself only and not humanity at large Had he 
repelled MSra s tempting suggestion to do this, by saying that 
the time to enter Ntrvfina would not come until he had gamed 
disciples, male and female, and preaclied his doctrine to all the 
world, there would have been no opening left for the whole 
accotmt of the dialogue with Brahma 
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may have accosted Buddha ; it is only reported that he 
puts this question to him : “wherein, O Gotama, consists 
the nature of the Brahman, and what are the qualities 
which make a man a Brahman?” Buddha had, thinking 
of himself, spoken in that speech under the tree of know- 
ledge of the Brahman, to whose ardent mind the proces- 
sion of destiny reveals itself: a Brahman now disputes 
with him, the heir of worldly rank, the right to claim the 
title of a Brahman. Buddha tells him : he is a true 
Brahman who has put away all evil from himself, who 
knows nothing of contempt, nothing of impurity, a 
conqueror of self. 

Human attacks have no power against Buddha : but 
the raging of the elements is also unable to disturb the 
abiding peaceful repose which is his. Storms arise ; for 
seven continuous days rain falls in torrents ; cold, tempest, 
and darkness surround him. Mucalinda, the serpent-king, 
comes from his hidden realm, enfolds Buddha’s body in a 
sevenfold covering with his serpent coils, and protects him 
from the storm. “And after seven days, when the 
serpent-king, Mucalinda, saw that the sky had become 
clear and cloudless, he loosed his coils from the body of 
the Exalted, concealed his serpent form, assumed the guise 
of a young man, and stepped before the Exalted One, 
worshipping him with folded hands. Seeing this, the 
Exalted One at this time spoke these words : 

‘Happy the solitude of the peaceful, who knows and beholds 
truth ; 

Happy is he who stands firmly unmoved, who holds himself in 
check at all times. 

Happy he whose every sorrow, whose eveiy^ wish is at an end. 

The conquest of the stubbornness of the ego-ity is truly the 
supreme happiness.’ ” 

A genuine Buddhist picture : the deliverer of the 
world, who, amid the raging of tempests, wrapped in a 
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seven-fold casing by a serpent’s body, enjoys the happiness* 
of solitary repose. 

Here follows the first meeting with men who honour 
him as Buddha. Two merchants come passing that way 
on a journey ; a deity, who had been in earthly life related 
to the merchants, announces to them the nearness of 
Buddha, and prompts them to feed Buddha. The deities, 
who rule over the four quarters of the earth, present to 
him a bowl — for the perfect Buddhas acefept no food except 
in a bowl — and he partakes of what the merchants give 
him, the first nourishment which he takes after long 
fasting. 

“But the merchants, Tapiissa and Bhallika, when they 
saw that the Exalted One, when his repast was over, had 
washed his bowl and his hands, bowed their heads to the 
feet of the Exalted One, and spake to the Exalted One, 
saying : ‘we who are here, 0 sire, take refuge in the 
Exalted One and in his Doctrine : may the Exalted One 
accept us as his adherents’’' from this day forward through- 
out our life, we who have taken our refuge in him.’ These 
were the first persons in the world who made their profes- 
sion of the faith with the two words” — namely, the faith 
in the Buddha and his Doctrine, for as yet, the third 
member of the Buddhist triad, the Order, had not come 
into existence. 

In this overture to the history of Buddha’s labours we 
miss one element : a typical adumbration of the most 
prominent task of his life, the preaching of the doctrine 
of deliverance, and of the coming out of persons from 
among all classes to follow him in mendicant attire. 
Those two merchants take refuge in Buddha and the 
Doctrine, and nevertheless the Doctrine has not yet been 
preached to them. The narrative which now follows has 


• That is as lay-followers, not as monks. 
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to do with the motive, in which all this seeming in- 
consistency finds its explanation. It is one thing to have 
reahzed for one’s self the truth of deliverance, and another 
to pA)claim it to the world. Buddha has accomplished the 
first : the resolution to do the second is not yet firmly 
fixed within him : apprehensions and doubt remain to be 
overcome before he adopts this resolve.* 

I shall here let the textf speak for itself, 

“Into the mind of the Exalted One, while he tarried, 
retired in solitude, came this thought : ‘I have pene- 
trated this deep truth, which is difficult to perceive, and 
difficult to understand, peace-giving, sublime, which 
transcends all thought, deeply-significant, which only the 
wise can grasp. Man moves in an earthly sphere, in an 
earthly sphere he has his place and finds his enjoyment. 
For man, who moves in an earthly sphere, and has his 
place and finds his enjoyment in an earthly sphere, it 
will be very difficult to grasp this matter, the law of 
causality, the chain of causes and effects : and this also* 
will be very difficult for him to grasp, the extinction of 
all conformations, the withdrawal from all that is earthly, 
the extinction of desire, the cessation of longing, the end, 
the Nirvana. Should I now preach the Doctrine and man- 
kind not understand me, it would bring me nothing but 
fatigue, it would cause me nothing but trouble !’ And 
there passed unceasingly through the mind of the Exalted 
One, this voice, which no one had ever before heard. 


* In the language of Buddhist dogmatic, a Paccekabuddha (a 
Buddha for himself only) is not a Sammasambuddha (universal 
Buddha and a teacher of the world). For Buddha’s appearance 
as a Sammasambuddha a special deliberation was necessary, 
which the legend gives in the narrative now following, 
t “Mahavagga,” i, 5 , a, seq. 


RESOLKES TO PREACH THE DOCTRISE Ul 

■* *\VTi\ rcTcal to Ihe world whit I won by a ic^cre stroggle? 

Tlie troth remains hidden from li^jn whom desire and hale 
absorb 

It IS difiicnlt, m«lenottS, dtep, hidden from the coaroe mind. 

He cannot apprehend it, wliosc mind earthl) \ocations snr* 
round witli niRht * 

“\Vlicn the Exaltctl One thought thus, lus licsrt \\“is 
inclined to nbulc m quietude and not to proclsim the 
Doctnne Then Brahnn Sahampiti* with his thought 
pcrccucd the thought of the Hol> One and said thus to 
luinsclf 'Tntl> the world is lost, tnil> the world is 
undone, if the heart of the Perfect One, the holj, highest 
Buddha, be bent on abiding m quietude and not preaching 
the Doctnne ’ 

“Then Brahnn Sahampati left the Iicavcn of Bnhnia 
ns quickly as a strong man stretches out his bent arm or 
bends his outstretched arm, and he appeared before the 
Txaltcd One Then Brabmn Silinmpnti made bnre one of 
his shoulders from under Ins n)bc,t bowed his right knee 
to the earth, msed his foldc<l hands to the Exalted One, 
and spake to the Exalted One thus ‘Maj it plcnsc, 
O sire, the Exalted One, to prcich the Ertctnne, iin> it 
please the Perfect One to prcnch the Doctrmc There ore 
beings, who arc pure from the dust of the earthly, but if 
they hear not the preaching of the Doctnne, they are lost 
the> will be believers of the Doctnne * Thus spake 
Bratima Sahampati , when he had spoken thus, he went 
■on to say — 

'In the land of Moghadha there arose before 
A doctnne of impure beings sinful men 


• Salnmpati is with the Buddhi'ls the standing surname of 
the Supreme Brahma (cf antca p 6o) the word Is not to be 
-explained with certainty 
t A mark of respect 
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Open thou, O Wise One, the door of eternity, 

Let be heard what thou, O Sinless One, hast discovered. 
Who stands above high on the mountain’s rocky summit. 
His eye looks afar over all people. 

So mount thou also, O Wise One, up where on high 
Far over the land stand out the battlements of truth. 

And look down. Painless One, on mankind. 

The suffering (creatures), whom birth and old age torture,. 
Rise, rise, thou valiant hero, rich in victories. 

Go through the world, sinless preacher of the path. 

Raise thy voice, O sire; many shall understand thy word.’ 

(Buddha sets the solicitation of Brahma against the 
doubts and apprehensions, which made the preaching of 
the truth appear to him to be a fruitless undertaking. 
Brahma repeats his request three times : at last Buddha 
grants it : ) 

"As on a lotus stalk some water-roses, blue lotus, 
flowers, white lotus flowers, generated in the water, 
growing up in the water, rise not out of the water, but 
bloom in the deep — other water roses, blue lotus flowers, 
white lotus flowers, generated in the water, gowing up in 
the water, rise up to the surface of the water — and other 
water roses, blue lotus flowers, white lotus flowers, 
generated in the water, growing up in the water, rise up 
out of the water and the water damps not their blossom, 
so likewise, when the Exalted One surveyed the universe 
with the glance of a Buddha, he saw beings whose souls 
were pure, and whose souls were not pure, from the dust 
of the earthly, -with sharp faculties and with dull faculties, 
with noble natures and with ignoble natures, good hearers 
and wicked hearers, many who lived in fear of the world 
to come and of sin. When he saw this, he spake to 
Brahma Sahampati these words : — 

‘Let opened be to all the door of eternity ; 

He who hath ears, let him hear the word and believe. 
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I thought of affliction* for myself, therefore have I, O Brahma, 
Not yet proclaimed the noble word to the world.’ 

^‘Then Brahma Sahampati perceived : The Exalted 
One has answered my prayer. He will preach the 
Doctrine. Then he bowed before the Exalted One, 
walked round him respectfully and vanished.” 

Thus has the legend conducted its hero to victory over 
the very last obstacle which stood between him and his 
calling as a deliverer, to victory over all doubt and dis- 
may : the resolution to proclaim to the world the know- 
ledge, in which he bad himself found peace, now stands 
unshaken. 


The Sermon at Benares. 

Who should be the first to hear the new gospel? 
Legend makes Buddha think first of all of the two teachers, 
to whose guidance he had first confided himself as a 
disciple. If he were to preach his doctrine to them, they 
would understand him. A deity brings him the intelli- 
gence that they are both dead. Perhaps they were really 
so ; in any case the meaning of this touch in the legend 
is clear. No one could have a higher claim than those 
two to be the first hearers of the gospel. It would have 
been ingratitude if Buddha had not made them before all 
others participators of his self-acquired treasure. But no 
one knew anything of his having done so : and others were 
known to be or said to be the first converts. These two 
were therefore represented as being no longer alive when 
Buddha began to preach his doctrine. 


*Fruittless toil, if the doctrine found no hearers. 
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Could those, who had once been Buddha’s teachers, 
not turn to him as his first disciples, yet the quondam 
partners of his quest and struggle, those five ascetics, 
could, who had long vied with him in penances, and had 
forsaken him when they saw that he gave up the pursuit 
of salvation by self-mortification {vide antea, p. 107) 
They are staying at Benares, and our narrative represents 
Buddha as now wandering thither. It is quite possible 
that tradition here rests on old and trustworthy memories. 

It is a natural supposition that Buddha directed his first 
ministration to his quondam associates and admirers, in whom he 
could hope most surely to find willing hearers. Criticism has no 
means of determining absolutely, whether we are here to find in 
the internal probabilities of the case, a mark of genuineness, or of 
fiction. But, in my opinion, it is a priori probable that the recol- 
lection of where and to whom Buddha’s first discourse, or at any 
rate his first successful discourse, was delivered, had not been lost. 
That some preceding unsuccessful attempts on Buddha’s part to 
gain adherents, have been passed over in silence by tradition, is 
quite possible; but Mons. h. Peer’s attempts (“Etudes 
Bouddhiques,’’ i, p. 1-37) to point out traces of such events in 
the traditions, seem to me unsuccessful; the nature of these tradi- 
tions does not admit of calculating from Buddha’s proceedings 
any such pragmatic consecutive order of things, as this scholar 
has sought to make out therefrom, not without some violence to- 
wards the tradition in many places. If we follow the victorious 
march of Buddha, as we find it described in the “Mali^vagga,” 
i, 1-24, on the map, there is not much to be said against tlie 
itinerarium : this to-and-fro movement .is quite in accordance with 
the customs of these pious wanderers. When we call to mind the 
sharply defined analogy, which the imagination of the Buddhists 
traces between the victorious career of their master and the victori- 
ous progress of a world-subduing king, we can scarcely avoid 
opining that the former, if pure invention had here had full swing, 
would have been constructed according to the standing geographi- 
cal scheme of the latter {vide “Lalita Vistara,’’ p. 16, seq.). The 
direct contradition in which the narrative of the “Mahavagga” 
finds itself to this scheme, demonstrates essentially that it 
contains authentic matter. 
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Benares has at all times been regarded by the Buddhists 
as the town in which the gospel of deliverance was first 
heard and believed. 

We reserve for a later passage the attempt to give a 
connected description of the manner in which Buddha 
preached his doctrine, what chords he was wont to strike 
in his hearers. In this place we merely give the old narra- 
tive. It shows us its hero now, at the beginning of his 
career, already wholly the same as it makes him appear 
to be throughout his long life. The monks, to whom we 
owe these notices, could not depict internal becoming, nor 
could they invent internal becoming, for they did not know 
what internal becoming is ; and. even had they known it, 
how could they admit internal becoming in the case of 
the Perfect One, who had discovered for himself the path 
from the world of sorrowful becoming into the world of 
happy being? 

The history of the first discourse of Buddha at Benares 
runs, in the solemn circumstantial narrative style which 
is peculiar to the sacred writings of the Buddhists, thus z* 

“And the Exalted One, wandering from place to 
place, came to Benares, to the deer-park Isipatana, where 
the five ascetics dwelt. Then the five ascetics saw the 
Exalted One approaching from a distance : when they saw 
him, they said to one another : 'Priends, yonder comes 
the ascetic Gotaraa, who lives in sdf-indulgence, who has 
given up his quest, and. returned to self-indulgence. We 
shall show him no respect, not rise up before him, not 
take his alms-bowl and his cloak from him : but we shall 
give him a seat, and he can sit down, if be likes.* 

“But the nearer and nearer the Exalted One came to 
the five ascetics, the less could the five ascetics abide by 
their resolution; they went up to the Exalted One: one 


“Mahivagga,” i, 6-io, seq 
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took from the Exalted One his alms-bowl and cloak: 
another brought him a seat, a third gave him water to 
wash his feet and a footstool. The Exalted One sat down 
on the seat which was set for him : when he had sat down, 
the Exalted One washed his feet. 

“Now they addressed the Exalted One by his name 
and called him 'Friend.’ When they addressed him thus, 
the Exalted One said to the five ascetics: ‘Ye monks, 
address not the Perfect One* by his name and call him not 
“Friend.” The Perfect One, O monks, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha. Open ye your ears, O monks ; the 
deliverance from death is found : I teach you, I preach 
the Eaw. If ye walk according to my teaching, ye shall 
be partakers in a short time of that for which noble youths 
leave their homes and go into homelessness, the highest 
end of religious effort : ye shall even in this present life 
apprehend the truth itself and see face to face.’ 

“When he spake thus, the five ascetics said to the 
Exalted One : ‘If thou hast not been able, friend Gotama, 
by that cotu'se, by those mortifications of the body, to 
attain superhuman perfection, the full supremacy of the 
knowledge and contemplation of sacred things, how wilt 
thou now, when thou livest in self-indulgence, when thou 
hast given up thy effort, and returned to self-indulgence, 
attain superhuman perfection, the full supremacy of the 
knowledge and contemplation of sacred things?’ 

“When they said this, the Exalted One spake to the 
five ascetics : ‘O monks, the Perfect One liveth not in 
self-indulgence : he has not given up his effort and re- 
turned to self-indulgence. The Perfect One, O monks, 
is the holy, supreme Buddha. Open ye your ears, ye 

The word, which we translate "the Perfect One” (Tath&- 
gata) is that which, most probably, Buddha was wont to use, when 
he was speaking of himself. 
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■monks ; tko deliverance from death, is found : I teach you, 
I preach the Law. If ye walk according to my teaching, 
ye shall be partakers in a short time of that for which 
noble youths leave their homes and go into homelessness, 
the highest end of religious effort*, ye shall even in the 
present life apprehend the truth itself and see face to 
face.’ ” 

(They repeat the same dialogue a second and a third 
time.) 

“When they said this, the Exalted One spake to the 
£ve ascetics: ‘Tell me, ye monks, have I ever before 
addressed you in these terms?* 

“ ‘Sire, thou hast not.’ 

“ ‘The Perfect One, 0 monks, is the holy, highest 
Buddha. Open ye your ears, ye monks, the deliverance 
frdm death is found,’ etc. 

“Then the five ascetics hearkened once more to the 
Exalted One. They opened their ears and directed their 
thoughts to knowledge. 

“Then the Exalted One spake to the five ascetics, 
saying : ‘There are two extremes, O monks, from which 
he who leads a religious life must abstain. What are 
those two extremes? One is a life of pleasure, devoted 
to desire and enjoyment : that is base, ignoble, un- 
spiritual, unworthy, unreal. The other is a life of 
mortification : it is gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The 
Perfect One, O monks', is removed from both these 
extremes and has discovered the way which lies between 
them, the middle way which enlightens the eyes, 
enlightens the mind, which leads to rest, to knowledge, 
to enlightenment, to Nirvana. And what, O monks, is 
this middle u-ay, which the Perfect One has discovered, 
which enlightens the eye and enlightens the spirit, which 
leads to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana? 
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It is this sacred, eight-fold path, as it is called ; Right 
Faith, Right Resolve, Right Speech, .Right Action, Right 
Riving, Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-con- 
centration. This, O monks, is the middle way, which 
the Perfect One has discovered, which enlightens the eye- 
and enlightens the spirit, which leads to rest, to know- 
ledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana, 

“ ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of suffering : 
Birth is suffering, old age is suffering, sickness is suffer- 
ing, death is suffering, to be united with the unloved is 
suffering, to be separated from the loved is suffering, not 
to obtain what one desires is suffering, in short the five- 
fold clinging (to the earthly*) is suffering. 

“ ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin 
of suffering : it is the thirst (for being), which leads from 
birth to birth, together "with lust and desire, which finds 
gratification here and there : the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for being, the thirst for power. 

“ ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinc- 
tion of suffering : the extinction of this thirst by com- 
plete annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, 
separating oneself from it, giving it no room. 

“ ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the path 
which leads to the extinction of suffering : it is this 
sacred, eight-fold path, to wit : Right Faith, Right 
Resolve, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Riving,' 
Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-concentration. 

“ ‘This is the sacred truth of suffering ; thus my eye, 
O monks, was opened to these conceptions, which no one 
had comprehended before, and my judgment, cognition, 
intuition, and vision were opened. “It is necessary to 

The clinging to the five elements, of which man’s body- 
cum-spirit state of being consists : corporeal form, sensations, 
perceptions, conformations (or aspirations), and consciousness. 
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understand this sacred truth of suffenng ” — “I ha\c 
comprehended this sacred truth of suffenng ” Thus, 
O monks, ni> e>c was opened to these conceptions, which 
no one had comprehended before, and m> judgment, 
cognition, intuition, and vision were opened ’ ” 

(Then follow similar passages regarding the other 
three truths ) 

“ ‘And as long, O monks, as I did not possess in 
perfect dearness this tnplc, twelve-part,* trustworthy 
knowledge and understanding of these four sacred truths, 
so long, O monks, I knew that I had not jet attained the 
supreme Buddhahood in this world, and the worlds 
of gods, of Milra and of Brahma, among all 
beings, ascetics and Brahmans, gods and men 
But Since, O monks, 1 have come to possess m 
perfect dearness this tnplc, twelve part, trustworthy 
knowledge and understanding of these four sacrotl truths, 
since then I know, 0 monks, that I have attained the 
supreme Buddhaiiood m this world, and m the worlds of 
gods, of Mira and of Brahma , among all beings, ascetics 
and Brahmans, gods and men And I have seen and 
know this the ddivemncc of my soul is secured tins 
IS m> last birth henceforth there is for roc no new birth ‘ 
“Tlius spake the Exalted One the five ascetics jo>- 
fully received the words of the Exalted One ” 

This IS the sermon at Benares, which tradition gives 
as the opening of the ministry of Buddha, by which he, 
as his disaplcs expressed themselves, “has set m motion 
the wheel of the law “ One may entertain whatever 
opinion he pleases regarding the historical truth with 

• Of each of the four troths Baddha possesses a tn partite 
knowledge, c g of the first "this is the sacred truth of suffer- 
ing,” "one must understand tins sacred truth of suffering,* "I 
have understood this sacred truth of suffenng ” 

9 
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which this sermon is reported — I am inclined, for my 
part, to entertain no very high opinion of it — but even 
the more freely concocted one may take this discourse to 
be, only the more highly must he rate its fundamental 
importance, for he is so much the more certain here to 
find, if not the words actually spoken on the occasion of 
a definite occurrence, at any rate the ideas which the 
ancient Church regarded, and certainly not improperly 
regarded, as the real lever in the preaching of 
their master. Clearly and sharply defined are the 
leading thoughts, which stand in the middle of 
the contracted solemn thought- world, in which the 
Buddhist Church lived : in the centre of all one 
sole idea, the idea of deliverance. Of deliverance, of that 
from which we are to be delivered, of the way in which 
we shall be delivered, of this and of nothing else does this 
sermon of Buddha’s, and, we may add, do the sermons of 
Buddha as a rule, treat. God and the tmiverse trouble 
not the Buddhist : he knows only one question : how shall 
I in this world of sufiering be delivered from suffering? 
We shall have to return to the answer which the sermon 

at Benares gives to this question. 

When Buddha finishes his discourse, there rises from 
earth through all the worlds of gods the cry, that at 
Benares the Holy One has set in motion the wheel of the 
law. The five ascetics, headed by Kondanna, who has 
hence obtained the name of Kondanna, the Knower, beg 
Buddha tO' initiate them as students of his doctrine, and 
he does so in these words: “Come near, O monks ; well 
preached is the doctrine : walk in purity to make an end 
of all suffering.” Thus is founded the Church of 
Buddha’s followers : the five are its first, as yet its only, 
members. A fresh discourse of Buddha’s, on the 
instability and impermanence of everything earthly, 
causes the souls of the five disciples to obtain the condition 
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of sinless punty “At this time,” thus ends this narra- 
tive, “there were six holy persons in the world” — ^Buddha 
himself and these five disaples 


Further Conversions 

The number of believers soon increases The next 
convert is Yasa, a scion of a wealthy house at Benares 
his parents and his wife likewise hear Buddha's discourses 
and become adherents of the faith as a lay-brother and 
lay sister Numerous fnends of Yasa, youths of the most 
prominent houses in Benares and the country roundabout, 
adopt the monastic life The company of the faithful 
soon reaches sixty members Buddha sends them forth 
to preach the law throughout the country In nothing 
did the secret of the great power of rapid increase, which 
existed m the young Church, so much he as in its 
Itinerancy here anon, there anon, appeanng, vamsbing, 
simultaneously at a thousand places “O disciples,” thus 
in our authorities run the words with which Buddha sends 
cut his followers, “I am loosed from all bands, divine and 
human Ye also, O disciples, are loosed from all bands, 
divine and human Go ye out, O disciples, and travel 
from place to place for the welfare of many people, for 
the ]oy of many people, In pity for the world, for the 
blessing, welfare, and joy of gods and men Go not m 
tivos to one place Preach, O disaples, the law, the 
beginnmg of which is noble, the middle of which is noble, 
and the end of which is noble, in spint and in letter 
preach the whole and full, pure path of holiness There 
are beings, who are pure from the dust of the earthly, 
but if thej hear not the gospel of the law, they pensh 
they shall understand the law But I, O disciples, go to 
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the' 


‘'a thousahid' 


of ;Mcnfice 
thmr ablu-tu 
Brahmans, 


Umvela, to the village of the general, to 
law/’ 

At Uruvela there reside Brahman hermits, 
in number, who keep ah'ght the sacred fire l 
according the rites of the Vedas, and perform' ' 
tions in the river Neranjara. Three brothers) \ f,- ■ 

of the Kassapa family, are the leaders of thP^ 

Buddha comes to one of them and overcomes* ; ^ 
culous power the terrible serpent-king, whP - ; , ; ' 

Kassapa’s sacrificial chamber. The Brahma^^--^^. 
struck persuade him to spend the winter with " , het^t' ' 
stops there, dwelling in the forest near Kass^f:^ ^ \ 
age, in which he takes his food every day. ' 
miracle convinces the Brahmans of his 
come to listen to his discourses ; they shine 
fire all night long. Kassapa, overcome 
admits the superhuman .greatness of his w ' 

cannot bring himself to submit to him. “Thu * ^ ; : V 

One, as our old narrative states in this... .. : ? 

“thought within himself: This simpleton ^ 
tinue thinking: “the great Sumana is very ^ 
mighty, but he is not holy as I am.” So 


work on this hermit’s heart.’ Therefore the 
spake to the hermit Kassapa of Uruvela : 
holy, Kassapa, nor hast thou found the path' 
and thou knowest nothing of the way by whi^ 


Exalted One 
'JChou airt^ 
of hplmess : • 
h tbon canst, : 
Then the 


P 


be holy and mayest reach the path of holmes^': feet 

hermit Kassapa, of Uruvela, bowed his heaj'^ " ‘ 

of the Exalted One, and said to the Exalted 
me, O sire, to receive the degrees of initiatij 
and the higher.’ ” 

All narratives of conversions in the B 
tures resemble this narrative more or less.! 


ne : 

bny the :low» 


jiddhist scripi*! 
it ' clumi^ and I : 

attempt at individuality is made, it turns 

poor. That earnest, deep feeling, and tl i : . 

. . , . , .fnds, IS ampiyi; 

strong emotion was not denied to these ■ 
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proNctl b\ U:c pocln of the But describe tbcj 

cojid no\ nnd \%Jnl tbci were Icnsl cnpabic of under- 
MatuImK "'*15 imlmdual life 

lva*^vipa’s two brotberv and nW ibc UmiU of bcrmils 
round ibcni turn to Buddbi nnd adopt monastic Rnrb 
Thus the number of liebcvers is *it one s*roV.c niscd to n 
thousand 

Thcr\ now ""andcr from Uniscll to R'\jaRnhn, the 
ncnrljiuR capital of the Mtimdln kinpdoni The InUmR- 
placc IS in a bambii iluckct outside the towai The jounp 
kiUR Bimbi-Cira hears of Buddha*s omx'al, and f?xs out 
with a vast followanf:* of citiicns nnd Brahmans to make 
the nctiuaintancc of the teacher who had nc<iuirc<l sudden 
fame When the jicopk saw Buddha nnd Knssnps to;pj- 
tl cr, doubts arose as to xiliich of tlic two is master and 
which IS the disciple Kavcipa nscs from Ins sent, liows 
his head to Buddha's feet and s.a>s "Sire, m> ma'tcr is 
the Il\altcd One I am his pupil Sire, m> master is the 
Txaltcd One I am Ins pupil ** Bmldlia preaches licfore 
the kinR and his retinue Bimhis.^r3, waih a pixat number 
of his people, declares himself n h> convert of Buddhn's 
Church Thenceforth throughout hts long life he liecnmo 
one of the truest fnends nnd patrtms of Buddha nnd Ins 
doctnne 

Tradition informs us thnl on that occasion at Bfljagaha 
Buddha also gamed ns disaplcs those two men, Slnpiitta 
and Moggallina, who came later on to be honourctl os 
the first in rank after their roaster in the circlea of the 

• Tlic text 8a>s tliat twelve monads of brahmans nnd cithens 
of Magidlia surrounded the King These extravnganll) high 

figures differ far too widely from tlie statements regarding the 
number of disciples occoTOpan>lng Buddha (a few hundreds, at 
most tliousands), for us to be in a position to draw conclusions 
from them with any certainty whatever ns to the excessive 
character of the latter, m themselves very credible, numbers 
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\ 

Church. These two young men, bound to each other 
by close ties of friendship, sons of a Brahman family, were 
at that time residing at R^jagaha as pupils of San jay a, one 
of the itinerant mendicants and teachers so numerous in 
that age. In their common pursuit of spiritual possessions, 
they had, as is related, given each other this pro- 
mise, that he who would first obtain the deliverance from 
death should tell the other. One day S^riputta saw one 
of Buddha’s disciples, Assaji, walking the streets of 
RSjagaha to collect alms, peaceful and dignified, with 
downcast look. “When he saw him,” our narrative'^’ 
here informs us, “he thought ; ‘truly this is one of those 
monks who are already sanctified in this world, or have 
attained the path of purity. I shall go up to this monk 
and I shall ask him : “Friend, in whose name hast thou 
renounced the world? and who is thy master? and whose 
doctrine dost thou recognize?” ’ But then S&riputta, the 
mendicant, reflected : ‘Now is not the time to ask this 
monk. He is going from house to house and is collecting 
alms. I shall approach this monk, as one approaches a 
person from whom he desires something.’ But when the 
venerable Assaji had collected alms at Rajagaha, he took 
the contributions he had received and turned back. 
Thereupon the mendicant, Sariputta, approached the 
venerable Assaji ; arrived near him, he saluted the vener- 
able Assaji. After he had exchanged words of friendly 
salutation unth him, he placed himself near him. Stand- 
ing near him, the mendicant, Sariputta, addressed the 
venerable Assaji, saying : ‘Thy visage, friend, is luminous, 
thy colour is pure and clear. In whose name, friend, hast 

* The passage which I here translate is one of those which 
king Asoka, in the Bairat inscription (circ. 260 B.C.), commanded 
the monks and nuns, the lay-brothers and lay-sisters, intently to 
hear and learn. The text is there described as "the question of 
Upatissa,” but Upatissa is a name of Sariputta. 
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thou renounced the world? and who thy master? and 
whose doctnne dost thou recognize?’ ‘It is the great 
Samana, my fnend, the Sakya’s son, who comes from the 
Sakj’a's house and has renounced the world In his name, 
the Exalted One’s, I have renounced the world, and he, 
the Exalted One, is my master, and his law, the Exalted 
One’s., I recognize ’ ‘And what, fnend, does thy master say, 
and what does he teach ?’ ‘Fnend, I am but a novice , it is 
not long since 1 left the world , I have only recently con- 
formed to this doctnne and this order I cannot expound 
the doctnne to thee m its fulness, but I can tell thee its 
spmt bnefiy ’ Then the mendicant, Selnputta, said to 
the venerable Assaji ‘Be it so, fnend Tell me little or 
much, but tell me its spmt I have a longing to know 
the spmt only what great care canst thou have for the 
letter’’ Then the venrable Assaji addressed to the 
mendicant, S&nputta, this statement of the doctnne 

“ ‘Existences which flow from a cause, their cause 
the Perfect One teaches, and how they end this is the 
doctnne of the great Samana ’ ”* 

And when the mendicant SSnputta heard this state- 
ment of the doctnne, he obtained the clear, undimmed 
vision of the truth, and be perceived “Whatever is 
subject to the law of beginning, all that is also subject to 
the law of decav ’’ (And he said to Assaji ) “If the 
doctnne be nothing else but this, thou hast at any rate 

* This sentence has become m later ages the briefly-expressed 
confession of faith of Bnddfaism, it is to be met inscribed on 
nnmerons monuments Undcmbtedly it refers to the doctnne of 
the concatenation of causes and effects, on which doctnne tradition, 
as ’Re have seen {p 114) represents Buddha’s thoughts as being 
fixed, nhen he sits under the sacred tree of the Buddhahood 
The pamful destiny of the world works itself out in the chain 
of operations which flow from ignorance, the doctnne of Buddha 
tells ns what these existences are, dependent on" on another, 
spnnging from ignorance, and how they com" to an end, i e , 
how the suffering of the world is removed 
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attained the condition in which there is no suffering. 
That which hath not been seen by many myriads of by- 
gone ages, hath in these days come near imto us.” 

S&riputta now goes to his friend, Moggallana. “Thy 

/ 

visage, friend,” says Moggallana, “is luminous, thy 
colour is pure and clear. Hast thou found the deliverance 
from death?” “Yes, friend, I have found the deliverance 
from death!” And he tells him of his meeting with 
Assaji, and on Moggallana also “the clear, imdimmed 
light of truth” dawns. Sanjaya, their instructor, in vain 
begs them to remain with ' him. They go with great 
crowds of ascetics into the wood where Buddha is resting : 
but a hot stream of blood bursts from Sanjaya ’s mouth. 
Buddha sees the two coming : he announces to those 
around him that those are now approaching who should 
be the foremost and noblest among his disciples. And 
the two of them receive the initiation from Buddha him- 
self. 

“At this time,” continues our narrative, “many dis- 
tinguished and noble youths of the Magadha territory 
joined themselves to Buddha, to lead a pure life. On this 
the populace became displeased, murmm'ed, and were 
angry, saying : ‘The ascetic Gotama is come to bring 
childlessness : the ascetic Gotama is come toi bring widow- 
hood : the ascetic Gotama is come to bring subversion of 
families. Already hath he turned the thousand hermits 
into his disciples, and he hath made the two hundred and 
fifty mendicant followers of Sanjaya his disciples, and 
now these many distinguished and noble youths of the 
Magadha kingdom are betaking themselves to the ascetic 
Gotama to lead a religious life.’ ' And whenever the people 
saw any of the disciples they taunted them with these 
words : 

‘The great monk came in his travels to the capital of 
Magadha, seated on a hill. 

He has converted all Sanjaya ’s followers, whom will he draw 
after him to-day?’ 
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“The disaples then learned how the populace was 
displeased, murmured, and was angry and the disciples 
told the E*«alted One ‘This excitement, O disaples,’ 
said the Exalted One, ‘will not last long Seven days will 
it last after seven days will it vanish But ye, my 
disciples, if they taunt you with the saying 

‘Tbe great monk, came m his travels to the capital of 
Jlagadha, seated on a Iwtt 

He has Converted all Sanjaya’s followers, whom will he draw 
after him to-day? 

answer them with these words 

'The heroes, the perfect ones, convert by their true 
discourse , 

\VUo will reproacli the EoghgUlened One who converts bv 
the power of tmtli?’ ” 

Have ue really here a pair of those rhymes before us, 
such as they were probably bandied at that time between 
the fnends and foes of the young teacher among the 
gossiping populace of the streets of the capital? 



CHAPTER IV. 


Buddha's Work. 

With the liistory of the conversion of those two most 
prominent of his disciples, and the account of the soon- 
allayed discontent of the people at R^jagaha, the con- 
nected narrative of Buddha’s career breaks off, again to 
unite but once more, where the memory had to 
fastened on the last wanderings of the aged teacher, on 
his parting utterances and his death. For the long peno 
which lies between that beginning and the end, a penod, 
as we are told, of more than four decades, there is m 
our tradition, at least in that which deserves this name, 
nothing in the way of a continuous description, but mere y 
collections of countless real or feigned addresses, 
dialogues, and sayings of Buddha, to which is annexed a 
short note regarding the external circumstances of place 
and company, which led to these utterances. 

To outward view it is a uniform life which lies before 
us in this uni-coloured tradition, and that wherein alone 
the true history of this life lay, the inner current of being 
with its ebb and flow, its coming and its going, is hidden 
from us. When and how the picture of the world an 
life comes to assume in Buddha’s mind the form in which 
it presented itself to his followers, in what order above 
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all his convictions regarding himseU and his mission 
developed themselves within him, how far the prejudices 
of the Indian people and the criticism of the Indian 
schools eventually reacted on Buddha's thought and in- 
clination, — even to a^ these questions nobody who looks 
to our authorities vnW be bold enough. Of this we shall 
never learn anything : we cannot. 

What we can do is, without attempting to draw any 
distinction of early and later periods, merely to unite the 
different features which tradition places at our disposal, 
so as to form a connected picture, a picture of Buddha’s 
teaching and life, of his intercourse with high and low, 
of the circle of disciples gathered round him, and of the 
\vider circles, of partizans and antagonists. 

Can we hope to attain historical truth in such a 
picture ? 

Yes and no. 

No : for this picture shows us only the type of ancient 
Buddhist life, but not the individual characteristics which 
belonged to Buddha and him only, as peculiarly his own, 
in the sense that we have a picture of Socrates which truly 
resembles Socrates only and no one else, even no Socratic. 

Still this, which on the one hand indicates a want 
in our knowledge, gives us on the other hand, however, 
a ground for trusting it. 

India is altogether a lapd of types, not of individual- 
ities stamped with their own dies. Life begins and passes 
away there, as the plant blooms and withers, subject to 
the dull rule of the laws of Nature j and the laws of 
Nature can produce nothing but typical forms. Only 
where the breath of freedom Boats are those proud forces 
of manhood unfettered, which enable man to become, and 
dare to become, something individual, like himself alone. 
Thus on all pictures in the Indian epics, despite their 
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splendid colouring, there lies that strange torpor which 
makes men look like spectres, to which the draught of 
virif3'ing blood had been denied : and this effect is owing 
to this cause above all others, that the domain of this 
poetrj^ does not extend to the point where the particularly 
characteristic life of the individual begins. This range 
was closed to Indian poetry because the Indian peoples 
themselves were denied the power to develope individual- 
ties. And in the same way in the history of Indian 
thought, there also the power at work is not the individual 
mind, but ahvays merely the great Indian folk-mind, that 
which the Indians, if questioned regarding the origin of 
their sacred writings, denominate the sacred Vedic spirit. 
Through all there operates an unindividual universal, and 
the individual bears only those marks with which the 
universal mind has endowed him. 

Arc we not to believe that this same law has also 
governed the beginnings of Buddhist life? The great 
disciples, who clustered round the Master, Sariputta and 
i^Ioggalluna, Upilli, and rinanda, completely resemble each 
other in the old narratives, and their pictiu-e is nothing 
else but the invariably uniform copy of Buddha himself, 
only on a reduced scale. The reality was hardly much 
otherwise : the individual was little more than a specimen, 
which the general spirit disclosed to view, and this 
general spirit again was, with reference to the 
forms in which it outwardly displayed itself, scarcely 
intrinsically different from the spirit of Buddha himself 
and the forms among which Buddnha's life was passed. 

Furthermore, the period between Buddha and the 
fixing of our traditions regarding him w'as in nothing so 
deficient ns in minds capable of giring a new direction to 
the great movement, or of stamping it with the impress 
ot their own life ; the ancient Buddhist Church had not 
a Paul. But in this wc have a guarantee that tins move- 
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nitnl, fts ii }H ^’.delicti for ij**. in it-s tr'cncc tlic m::ic 
as Ihjiltlha aniJ his fim tljsoiplcs tnaile il. True, fhsddln 
may hA\c hat! many a imWc marl, of inicllcd and of crua. 
live ixns-cr, svhich the puny n.attire', hy winch Ins p'clurc 
hxs l>ccn prc<cr\-ctl to tts, have nxlucvt! to their ovni lower 
level, h\il a form hhe his c.ui certainly iiol t>e fiituJa- 
ncntnlh xmsconcciveJ, 

Tims, thouy.li only a few touches of the jr.cttire pie- 
K*nleil to us by imilitnuj can !>c saul to be ab-wslutcly 
rtlnble, in the sen*^* of fnstorican> exact, spll we sliall 
ha\c a nj:hl to look ui»on this picture ilstif tn its ctitiieiy 
as reliable in a higher «cnsc. 


Ilunpits'.s I)\iLY I.tnt 

From scar to year the change from a pcriotl of 
wamlcriiiR to a ptiio<l of rest am! rtMirtmcnl rei>calcil it- 
self for Ihuhlha ami his disciples. In the month of June 
when, after the dr>' scorchiiu: heat of the Indian Rummer, 
clouds come up in lowtriiifr misses, .md the rolHnR 
thunders herahi the approach of the raimbcarinp: mon* 
soon, the Indian tixlay, as in apes past, prepares himself 
and his house for the time durinR which nil usual opera- 
tions arc iiiterniptcil by the rain : for whole weeks Ioiir 
in many places the ponrinR torrents confine the inhabitants 
to their huts, or at any rate to their villaRCS, while com- 
munication with nciRhbourt* is cut off by rapid, swollen 
streams, and by inundations, “The birds,’* says an 
ancient Buddhist work, “build their nests on the tops of 
trees: and there they nestle and hide during the damp 
season.” And thus also it was in those days an estab- 
lished practice with the members of monastic orders, 
undoubtedly not first in Buddha’s time, but since ever 
there w-as a system of religious itinerancy in India, to 
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suspend itinerant operations during the three rainy months 
and to spend this time in quiet retirement in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns and villages, where sure support 'was 
to be fotmd through the charity of believers. To this 
custom they adhered all the more strongly because they 
could not, during the rainy season, which, after the 
scorching heat of summer, calls everywhere into being an 
infinite variety of vegetable and animal life, travel about, 
without infringing at every step the commandment which 
forbids the destruction of even the lowest form of life. 

Buddha also every year for three months “kept vassa 
(rainy season),” surrounded by groups of his disciples, 
who flocked together to pass the rainy season near their 
teacher. Kings and wealthy men contended for the 
honour of entertaining him and his disciples, who were 
with him, as guests during this season in the hospices and 
gardens which they had pro'vided for the community. 

The rains being over, the itinerating began : Buddha 
went from town to town and \dllage to village, always 
attended by a great concourse of disciples : the texts are 
wont to speak in one place of three hundred, and in 
another of five himdred, who followed their master.* In 
the main streets, through which the religious pilgrims 
like travelling merchants used to pass, the behevers who 
dwelt near had taken ample care to provide shelter, to 
which Buddha and his disciples might resort : or, where 
monks who professed the doctrine dwelt, there was sure 
to be found lodging for the night in their abodes, and even 


* On the occasion of a prophecy of Buddha's regarding 
Metteyya, the next Buddha, who will in the far future 
appear upon the earth, it is said : “He will be the leader 
of a band of disciples, numbering hundreds of thousands, as 
I am now the leader of bands of disciples, numbering hundred.” — 
CakkavatUsiittanta. 



RM\Y SEASOS A\D SEASOS OF n!\ERAfiCY 14) 

if no olhcT co\cr \n-xs lo tx? hail, there no wnnl of 
minpo or lianjnn trees, nt the feet of xshich the t«ntS 
miphl I a\t for the lURltt 

The temton* throoRh tshicU these twndennK cxctir* 
^ 0*15 Kcncrallj cxicmlctl v-aa the cimtil of the 'Tlastcni 
I f , chiefly the oW kitiRiIoMis of KAsi-Kovila anti 
Mamtiha, with the nciphbminnf: free stales, the temtones 
known tCMh> as Oudli and Uiliar ContrvstctI wlh tins 
\%crc the kinRiIoms of '‘Western nindos’an/' llic nnacnl 
•eat of Vctlic aillurc and of the excl«y\c jiowcr of n 
Brahman onlcr stronRU* oi>r»o<cd to the rchi:io«s Influences 
of the Host, aflectetl, u is tn*e, if tndilion nRhtl> mform 
us, h\ the ilinennt nmnstntions of BndtBta, fmt still onl> 
s;,ldom and suiKrfleiall> The most important head* 
quarters dunnp tliese uaindcnnKs, at tlie same time the 
approximitcl) extreme points, to the north \NCst and 
soulli»east, of the area, in %\liich Buddha's pilCTimdifc 
was passed, arc llie capital dues of the Umjrs of Kosah 
and the Mnpadln, Slsnthi (now Sahel Mnlicl on the Bnpti) 
and BSja^ha (no\s Raj;pr, south of Bihar) • In the 
immediate nciplibourliootl of these towns the communit> 
possessed numerous pleasant jjardens, m which structures 
of s'anous kinds were crcctc<l for the rcniuircmcnts of the 
Tuembers ‘‘N'ot loo far from, nor >tl loo near the town,” 
thus runs the standard dcscnption of such n park Risen 
in the sacred texts, ‘'well proMdctl with entrances ami exits, 
casil> acct*ssible to all people who inquire after it, with 
not loo much of tlie bustle of life by ih>, quiet b> niRht, 
far from commotion and the crowds of men, a place of 
retirement, a Rood spot for solitary meditation ” Such a 
garden was the VcUiv.-a (”Bambu*Rrovc”), once a 
pleasure ground of 1 ing BiinbisSra and prc*scntcd by him 

• The distance between these two capitals is about the same 
M t>ctween London and rdiabnrgb 
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to Buddha and the Church : another was the still more 
renowned Jetavana (at Savatthi), a gift made by Buddha’s 
most liberal admirer, the great merchant Anathapindika. 
IsTot alone the sacred texts, but equally also the monumental 
records, the reliefs of the great Stupa of Bharhut^ recently 
explored, show how highly celebrated this gift of 
Anathapindika’s was from the earliest days in the Buddhist 
Church. It is narrated how Anathapindika was in search 
of a spot which should be worthy tO' serve as a place of 
sojourn for Buddha and his disciples ; the garden of the 
prince Jeta alone appeared to him to unite in itself all 
requirements, but the prince declined to sell it to him. 
After protracted negotiations Anathapindika obtained the 
garden for as much gold as sufficed to cover the surface 
of the groimd of the whole Jetavana. He gave it to 
Buddha, whose favourite place of sojourn it thenceforward 
was. Numberless passages of the sacred texts, in which 
the subject-matter consists of addresses and sayings of 
Buddha, begin : ‘'At this time the holy Buddha was 

sojourning at Savatthi, in the Jetavana, the garden of 
Anathapindika . ’ ’ 

If it is possible to speak of a home in the homeless, 
wandering life of Buddha aqd his disciples, places like the 
Veluvana and Jetavana may of all others be so called, 
near the great centres of Indian life and yet untouched by 
the turmoil of the capitals, once the quite resting places of 
rulers and nobles, before the yellow-robed mendicants 
appeared on the scene, and “the Church in the four, 
quarters, present and absent,” ‘succeeded tO' the possession 
of the kingly inheritance. In these gardens were the 
residences of the brethren, houses, halls, cloisters, store- 
rooms, surrounded by lotus-pools, fragrant mango trees, 
and slender fan-palms that lift their foliage high over all 
else, and by the deep green foliage of the Nyagrodha 
tree, whose roots dropping from the air to earth become 
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new nnd wiib their cr«ol 5hatly nrcntlts ntu! Icnfy 

t\-alk?- to invite to peaceful ntc<Ulatinji.*' 

The5c were the stirmtinclluf:}* in v.lnch Ihnldha 
a jacat part of his life, pmUahly the i«^^rlion?4 of it richest 
in cfTcctivc work. Here inas'c^ of the |>opnlation, J.ij* 
ns well as ninn.vlic, flockctl tor:clhcr to see him nn<l to 
licar Ijitn preach. Hither came pilnritn monks front f.ir 
cottntries, who have licatil the fame of Ilmhlha's teach* 
ins and, when the ralnv *^ason is pajt, undertake a 
pjI?:TiJna{;c to see the master face to face. "ft is 
customary*,’* ntns an oft-rccurrin;: ivtssajic in our texts, 
"for tuoitks, when they have pas^ctl the rainy season, to 
5ct out to see the n.xaltcd One. U is the custom of tlie 
exalted llnddln to welcome monks wlio come front af.ar." 
"Is it well with yon, monks}'* Buddlta is occnslomcd 
to ask the arrivals. "Arc you able to live? Have yott 
passed the fains in peace and unity, nnd without dlscortl, 
and have you experience*! any w.-mt of fttpport ?** 

\Vc hear, for instance, of one of the faithful nantc<l 
Sona, in the land of Avanti (Malwa), far from the countn,* 
in which lluddlia lived, whom the fame of the new 
doctrine had rcache<l, and there arose in him the desire 
to be Tcccivctl mnonR Its professors. Three Iour years 
he had to wait until he succccdc<l in brinRUifr together 
in this distant land the ten monks, whose presence was 
indispensable to conferring the orders on n new member. 
Once, when lie was in solitude, there occurred to him the 


• The Chinese pilgrim Pa lUan (In the beginning o{ the fifth 
centory after Christ) writes regarding the Jetarnna (accoriliiig to 
Beal's translation, p. 75) : "The clear wnteV of the tanks, the 
loxuriant grovs, nnd ntmil>crlcss flowers of variegated hoes, 
combine to prodace the Of what is called the VihUra of 

Chi-On acta)." ‘X ■ 
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thought ; ''I have, it is true, heard of the Exalted One, 

he is so and so, but I have not seen liim face to face. 
I will go to behold him, the exalted, holy, highest 
Buddha, if my teacher allows me to go,” And his 
teacher, to whom he expressed his wish, answered him : 
“Good, Sona, good : go, Sona, to behold him, the 
exalted, holy, supreme Buddha. Thou shalt see him, 
Sona, the Exalted One, the bringer of joy, the dispenser 
of joy, whose organs of life are placid, whose spirit is at 
rest, the supreme self-subduer and peace-possessor, the 
hero who has conquered self and watches himself, who 
holds his desires in check.” And Sona prepares for the 
journey to SSvatthi, where Buddha is tarrying in the 
Jetavana, the garden of Anathapindika. 

Pilgrims of this class come together where Buddha 
is sojourning, and the meetings and greetings of the 
arriving groups with the clerical brothers who live on 
the spot, the interchange of news, the arrangement of 
lodging-places for the itinerant monks, then not unfre- 
quently caused those noisy clamours so strange to 
western ears, which seem to be inseparable from such 
occasions in the East, and which are most earnestly 
deprecated more than once in the sacred texts. 

The fame of Buddha’s person also drew together 
from far and near crowds of such as stood without the 
narrower circles of the community. “To the ascetic 
Gotama,” people remarked to one another, “folks are 
coming, passing through kingdoms and countries, to 
converse with him.” Often, when he happened to halt 
near the residences of potentates, kings, princes, and 
dignitaries, came on waggons or on elephants, to put 
questions to him or to hear his doctrine. Such a scene 
is described tp us in the opening of the “Sdtra on the 
fruit of asceticism,” and reappears in pictorial representa- 
tion among the reliefs at Bharhut. The Sdtra relates 
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bow kins Ajltasattu of Ma^^dhi in tlic “Lotuvnight,** 
that IS m the full moon of October, the time when the 
lotus blooms, IS sitting in the open nir, surrounded b> 
his nobles on the flat roof of Ins palate “Tlicn,” as 
It IS recorded in that text, **thc king of Magadha, 
Aj'ltasattu, the son of the Vidcln pnnccss, uttered this 
cxclamition *fnir in «^th is tins moonlight night, lo\cl> 
in sooth IS this moonlight night, grand in sooth is this 
moon light night, hcart-cnclnnting in sooth is this moon- 
light night, happ> omens in sooth gutth this moonlight 
night WHiat Samana or wlnt Bnhtinn shall I go to 
hear, that nij soul iiia\ be cheered when I hear him?* ’* 
One counsellor names tins and another that teacher but 
JUaka, the king's phjsictan, sits on m silence "Then 
the king of Magadha, Aifttasallu, the son of Vctichl, 
spake to Jh*aka Komarabhacca *\Vh> an thou silent, 
fnend Jlvaka?*— 'Sire, in ni> mango gro\c he rcstctli, the 
exalted, hol>, supreme Buddha, wath n great band of 
disciples, with three hundred monks Of him, the 
exalted Gotama, there spreadetb through the world lordlj 
praise in these terms He, tlic KxaUed One, is the liol> , 
supreme Buddha, the wasc, the learned, tlic blessed, who 
knoweth the unuerse, the highest, who tnmeth man like 
an ox, tlic teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha 
Sire, go to hear him, the Exaltctl One perchance, if 
thou hearcst him, the Exalted One, th> soul, 0 sire, may- 
be refreshed* "—-and the king orders elephants to be pre- 
pared for himself and the queens, and the roynl proccs 
Sion moves with burning torches on that moonlight night 
through the gate of R^jagaha to Jlvaka's mango grove, 
where Buddha is said to have held with the king the 
famous discourse "On the fruits of asceticism," at the 
end of which the king joined the Church as a lay -member 
The pictures, which the sacred texts give us of 
meetings and scenes like these, arc veiy numerous no 
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doubt, the concourse which moved round Buddha’s person 
is faithfully reflected in them. If Buddha comes to the 
free towns, we hear of liis meetings with the noble 
families who exercise rule there ; at Kusin^ra the Mallas, 
the ruling family of that town, go out to meet him and 
issue an edict : "whosoever goeth not to meet the 
Exalted One is liable to a penalty of five hundred pieces.” 
From the gayest of the Indian free towns, the dissolute 
and wealthy Vesali, the distinguished youths of the 
Eicchavi house drive out to Buddha with their splendid 
teams, some in white garments with white trimmings, 
and others in yellow, black, or red. Buddha says to his 
disciples, when he sees the Licchavi youths coming in 
the distance : "who ever, my disciples, among you hath 
not seen the divine host of the thirty-three gods, let him 
gaze on the host of the Eicchavis, let him behold the 
host of the Eicchavis, let him view the host of the 
Eicchavis.” And besides the noble youth of Ves&li, there 
comes driving with not less pomp, to see Buddha, another 
celebrity of the town, the courtesan Ambap&li. She 
invites Buddha and his disciples to dine in her mango 
grove, and when they assemble there and dinner is over, 
she makes a gift of the grove to Buddha and the Church. 

To complete the picture of the society which existed 
round Buddha, the class of dialecticians and theological 
disputants of all shades already flourishing prosperously 
in India at this period, must not be allowed to pass un- 
noticed : the distinguished Brahman, endowed by the 
king with the revenues of a village, who comes conducted 
by a great following, the young Brahmanical scholar, 
who is sent forth by his teacher, to bring him tidings of 
the much-spoken-of Gotama, and who is eager to win 
his spurs in a logical dispute with the renowned adversary, 
countless sophistic hair-splitters, persons of religious as 
well as wordly standing, who have heard that the Samana 
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Gotama is stajnng: in the neighbourhood, and who pre- 
pare to lay traps for him with two-edged questions and 
to entangle him in contradiction, whatever be the answer 
he may give. 

A frequent end of these dialogues is of course that 
the vanquished opponents or the partisans of Buddha 
invite him and his disciples to dine on the following day : 
“Sire, may it please the Exalted One and his disciples to 
dine with me to-morrow.” And Buddha pennits his con- 
sent to be inferred from his silence. On the following 
day about noon, when dinner is ready, the host sends 
word to Buddha : “Sire, it is time, the dinner is ready 
and Buddha takes his overcoat and alms-bowl and goes 
with his disdples into the town or viilage to the residence 
of his host. After dinner at which well-to-do hosts offer, 
except meat dishes, the best which the not-vcry-luxurious 
cooks of those days could provide, and at wliicb the host 
himself and his family serve the guests, when the 
customary hand washing is over, the host takes his place 
wth his family at Buddha's side, and Buddha addresses 
to them a word of spiritual admonition and instruction. 

If the day be not filled by an invitation, Buddha, 
according to monastic usages, undertakes his circuit of 
the village or town in quest of alms. He, as well as his 
disciples, rises early, when the light of dawn appears in 
the sky, and spends the early moments in spiritual 
exercises or in converse with his disciples, and then he 
proceeds with his companions towards the town. In the 
days when his reputation stood at its highest point, and 
his name was named throughout India among the fore- 
most names, one might day by day see that man before 
whom kings bowed themselves, walking about, alms-bowl 
in hand, through streets and alleys, from house to house, 
and without uttering any request, with downcast look, 
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stand silently waiting until a morsel of food was thrown 
into his bowl. 

When he had returned from his begging excursion 
and had eaten his repast, there followed, as the Indian 
climate demanded, a time, if not of sleep, at any rate 
of peaceful retirement. Resting in a quiet chamber, or 
better still in the cool shades of dense foliage, he passed 
the sultry, close hours of the afternoon in solitary con- 
templation, until the evening came on and drew him 
once more from holy silence to the bustling concourse 
of friend and foe. 


Buddha’s Discipdes. 

From the exterior aspect of that which we must be 
satisfied to accept as a picture of this life, our description 
now turns to the interior. We have yet tO' acquaint our- 
selves with the circle of those to whom Buddha’s teaching 
was especially directed, the disciples who endeavoured by 
following him to find for their souls the path to rest. 

To all appearance this circle of disciples was even 
in the earliest days by no means a free society, bound 
together by merely internal cords, something like the 
baud of Jesus’ disciples. We can scarcely doubt that it 
was from the beginning much more of a community of 
ascetics organized according to fixed rules a formal 
monastic order with Buddha at its head. The forms* and 
external technic of a religious life of this class had been 
already established in India long before the age of 
Buddha : a monastic order appeared then to the religious 
consciousness to be the reasonable, natural form, in 
which alone the life of those who are associated in a 
common struggle for release could find expression. As 
there was nothing in Buddha’s attitude generally which 
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could be regarded by his contemporaries as unusual, he 
had not to introduce anything fundamentally new ; on 
the contrary, it would have been an innovation if he had 
undertaken to preach a way of salvation which did not 
proceed on a basis of monastic observances. 

The standing formula with which Buddha is supposed 
to have received the first believers into this circle has 
been pf^rved to us : "Come hither, 0 monk ; well 
preached X. the doctrine, walk in purity, to make an end 
of all suffenS^.” We know not whether this tradition 
rests on any authentic memory, but the thought which 
here finds expression seems quite correct, that the circle 
of Buddha’s disciples was from the very beginning a 
monastic brotherhood, into which the postulant had to 
be admitted by an appointed step, with the utterance of 
a prescribed formula. 

The yellow garment of the monk and tonsure are 
the visible tokens of separation from the world and 
worldly life j the severance of the family bond, the re- 
nunciation of all property, rigorous chastity, are the self- 
evident obligations of the "ascetics who adhere to the 
son of the Sakya house" (SamanS Sakyaputtiyd), the 
oldest term with which the people designated the 
members of the young Church. 

We know not how far the forms of that corporate 
life, of which we shall give a fuller description later on, 
severally extend back to Buddha’s own time, of which 
we^are now speaking. It is possible, those half-monthly 
confessional gatherings, to which so great significance is 
attached in the simple cult of ancient Buddhism, may 
have been observed by Buddha himself wth the. disciples 
who were with him. The tone which prevailed in the 
assembly of the believers was calm, composed, one might 
say, ceremonious. Were we permitted to judge by the 
impression conveyed to us by the sacred writings, we 
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might opine that the sense of tranquil goodness and the 
quiet self-conscious joy, by which the associated life of 
these monks was pervaded, were not sufficient to com- 
pensate the lack of liveliness in expression and inter- 
change of the experiences and emotions of each individual. 
Occasions of rapture were not unfrequent, and were 
desired as a high spiritual good : they consisted rather 
in quiet transport than in ecstatic excitement. Each 
aspired to them for himself alone ; they knew nothing 
of that popular enthusiasm which seizes on whole 
assemblies, where one carries the others away and com- 
mon emotion excites similar visions in the imagination 
of hundreds. To boast before the brothers of experiences 
of ecstasy was strictly forbidden. 

The distinction of caste had no place in this band. 
Whosoever will be Buddha’s disciple renounces his caste. 
In one of the speeches which the sacred writings put in 
Buddha’s mouth, it is said on this subject : “As the great 
streams, O disciples, however many they be, the Gang&, 
YamunS, Aciravati, Sarabhd, Mahi, when they reach the 
great ocean, lose their old name and their old descent, 
and bear only one name, The great ocean,’ so also, my 
disciples, these four castes. Nobles, Brahmans, Vaipya 
and Chdra, when they, in accordance with the law and 
■doctrine which the Perfect One has preached forsake their 
home and go into homelessness, lose their old name and 
old paternity, and bear only the one designation, 
‘Ascetics, who follow the son of the Sakya house.’ ’’ 
And in the discourse “On the fruit of asceticism,’’ in 
which Buddha answers king Aj^tasattu’s question regard- 
ing the reward of him who leaves his home and devotes 
himself to the religious life, Buddha speaks of this 
matter : if a slave or servant of the king puts on the 
yellow garment, and lives as a monk without reproach 
in thought, word and deed, “w^ouldest thou, then,’’ asks 
Buddha of the king, “say : well, then, let this man still 
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be my slave and sm*ant» to stand in my presence, Ixw 
before me, take upon himself to perform my behests, live 
to mmistcr to my enjoyments, speak deferentially, hang 
upon my word?” And the king answers, “No sire ; I 
should bow before him, stand before him, invite him to 
sit down, give him what he needed in the way of cloth* 
ing, food, slicltcr, and of medicine, when he is ill, and 
I should assure him of protection, watch and wartl, ns 
is becoming.” 

Thus the religious garb of Buddlia’s disciples makes 
lords and commons, Gralimans nnd Cddras equal. The 
gospel of deliverance is not confined to the high-born 
alone, but is given “to the welfare of many people, to 
the joy of many people, to the blessing, welfare and joy 
of gods and men,” 

We can quite understand how historical treatment in 
our times, which takes a delight in deepening its know* 
ledge of religious movements by bringing into prominence 
or discovering tlicir social bearings, has attributed to 
Buddha the rdfc of a social reformer, who is conceived 
to have broken the chains of caste and won for the poor 
and humble their place in the spiritual kingdom whicli 
he founded. But any one who attempts to describe 
Buddha’s labours must, out of -love for truth, resolutely 
combat the notion that the fame of such nn exploit, in 
whatever way he may depict it to himself, belongs to 
Buddha. If any one speaks of a democratic element in 
Buddhism, he must bear in mind that the conception of 
any reformation of national life, every notion in any way 
based on the foundation of a ideal earthly kingdom, of a 
religious Utopia, was quite foreign to this fraternity. 
There was nothing resembling o social upheaval in India. 
Buddha’s spirit was a stranger to that enthusiasm, with- 
out which no one can pose as the champion of the 
oppressed against the oppressor. Let the state and society 
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remain what they are ; the religious, man, who as a monk 
,^as renounced the world, has no part in its care and 
occupations. Caste has no value for him, for everything 
earthly has ceased to affect his interests, but it never 
occurs to him to exercise his influence for its abolition 
or for the mitigation of the severity of its rules for those 
who have lagged behind in wordly surroundings. 

While it, is true that Buddhism does not reserve to 
Brahmans only the right of entry into a spiritual life, 
we must not fall into the error of supposing that Buddha 
was the first to stand up for this cause and do battle 
for it. Before his time, probably long before his time, 
there were religious orders, which received members of 
all castes, both males and females.* Side by side with 
the first exclusive religious order of ancient times, the 
Brahmans, there existed long ere this period, equal to 
the Brahmans in public estimation, the second religious 
order of the Samand, i.e., ascetics, admission to whose 
ranks was open to every one who was resolved to re- 
nounce a wordly career, whether he was high bom or 
low bom. This fact is recognized in the Buddhist tradi- 
tions as indisputable, as something of which there is no 
recollection that it had ever been otherwise. There is 
no need of overrating the value of these traditions, to 
find in them a guarantee that Buddha did not deem it 
necessary to undertake a struggle against the leaders of 
society and thought in behalf of the spiritual rights of 
the poor and humble ; and least of all is it possible that 
in such a struggle lay the essential character of his life. 

This by no means ends all that might be said against 
the historically untrue conception of Buddha as the 
wctorious champion of the lower classes against a haughty 
aristoracy of birth and brain. 


* Vide antea, p. 63. 
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If one speaks of the cqualit> of all untbm the pale 
of Buddln's confralcmit\ , it is not nltopclhcr Mipcrfiuous 
to contrast the theory, which was prevalent on this sub- 
ject ainonir Buddlnsts, with the actual facts 

It IS the CISC, as we hive ‘^cen, that the Buddhist 
thcor> acknowledged the eqml right of nil persons without 
distinction to l>c rccciveil into the order, and it could not 
but acknowledge it, or it would have given up the cou«e 
quesces of Us own principles And indcctl it docs not 
appear to have been IiKclj to occur that postulants should 
be rejected contrary to the law, on the score of caste* 
Nevertheless it seems as if the actual composition of the 
band, which surrounded Buddha's person, and the com 
position of the carlj Clmrch cspecnll>, was b> no means 
in due keeping with the thcoT> of equalilj if even 
Brahman exclusiveness was not maintained in Us full 
extent, still a marked leaning to ansiocrac> seems to have 
lingered m ancient Buddhism os on mhtntance from the 
past The sacred waatmgs, in what thc> opcnlj rcconl 
as well as in what thev implv between the lines, give us 
sufficient means of drawang a conclusion ns to those matters 
In the first great address which tradition puts m Buddha's 
mouth, the sermon at Benares, there occurs an expression, 
which unvvittingl> charactcn/cs, and wUhal cnticires, as 
bnefly as it did sharplj , the state of the corlj Church 
Buddlia speaks on that occasion of the highest consuma 
tion of religious aspirations, for the sake of whicli "the 

• Otherwise we should expect to find in the Vinajn the codex 
of ecclesiastical law, m which the section treating of the rccep 
tion into^ thj-^ order is especially detailed distinct regulations 
directed ngainlt tins abuse The Vmaya shows clearly that ncces 
sity existed much more to prevent improper concessions of 
admission (f e m the case of jiersons bj whose entry into the 
order the rights of the Third might have been infringed), than 
to guard against improper refusals of admission 
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sons of noble families (kulaputta) leave their homes and 
go into homelessness.” The disciples who gathered 
round the teacher coming from the noble house of the 
Sakyas, the descendant of king Ikshvaku, were themselves 
for the most part “sons of noble families.” If we review 
the ranks of personages, whom we are accustomed to meet 
in the texts, we find it clearly indicated, that the real 
situation was by this phrase described conformably to fact ,* 
here are young Brahmans like Sariputta, Moggall&na, 
Kaccana, nobles like ylnanda, Rahula, Anuruddha, sons 
of the greatest merchants and highest municipal dignitaries, 
like Yasa, invariably men and youths of the most respect- 
able classes of society, and with an education in keeping 
with their social status.* Besides there were the numer- 
ous ascetics of other sects, converts to the faith of Buddha, 
who undoubtedly occupied, by birth and breeding, the 
same social position, f I am not aware of any instance in 

* Among the disciples who surrounded Buddha, the barber 
Up^U is picked out as being a man of low position. Not quite 
correctly : as barber of the Sakyas he was a courtier, and appears 
in the tradition as the personal friend of the Sakya youths. 
Vide “CuUavagga,” vii, 1-4, and, as to the courtly standing of 
king’s barbers, cf. “Jataka,” i, p. 342. 

t It may be observed in this connection that, according to 
Buddhist dogmatic, a Buddha can be bom only as a Brahman or 
as a noble : in this we have it clearly indicated, that the distinc- 
tions of caste have by no means vanished or become worthless to 
the Buddhist consciousness. There is- still much else which points 
in this direction with characteristic significance. In the narrative 
of a respected young Brahman who appears in the cloister-garden 
and asks after Buddha, it is recorded : “Thus the disciples com- 
muned among themselves, saying : this youth Ambattha is 
respected and of high famib”^, and he is the pupil of a respected 
Brahman, Pokkharasati. Truly not undesired by the Bxalted 
One is such an interview with such noble youths” (Ambuffhasutta) . 
And Buddha’s beloved disciple, Ananda, says to his master with 
reference to a man of the noble house of the Mallas, the rulers 
over Eusin^a : “Sire, this Malla Roja, is a respected, well-known 
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of the painful concatenation of causes and effects calculated 
to satisfy ‘‘the poor in spirit.” “To the wise belongeth 
this law,” it is said, “not to the foolish.” Very unlike 
the word of that Man, whO’ suffered “little children to 
come unto him, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
For children and those who are like children, the arms 
of Buddha are not opened. 

Of the several personages in the narrower circle of 
disciples we cannot expect to have a life-like individual 
portrait. Here, as everywhere else in the literatui'e of 
ancient India, we always meet merely with types, not 
individualities. We have already touched on this pecu- 
liarity : each of the chief diciples resembles every other, 
so that one might^be taken for the other, the same conglo- 
merate of perfect purity, perfect internal peace, perfect 
devotion to Buddha. These are not real inditdduals but 
the incarnated esprit de corps of the pupils of Buddha, 

The names and the more important surroundings in 
the life of the individual disciples are imdoubtedly authen- 
tic. Tradition accords the foremost place among them to 
those two Brahmans, bound to each other from youth up 
in bonds of closest friendship, viz., S^putta and 
Mo'ggall&na, who meet us among the converts gained by 
Buddha in the outset of his career (p. 134, seq.). Through- 
out his and their long life they followed him faithfully, 
and they died within a short interval of each other in 
extreme old age, not long before Buddha’s death. It is 
S&riputta whom Buddha is believed to have declared to 
be the most prominent among his followers : he is, it is 
said,* like the eldest son of a world-ruling monarch, who, 
following the king, helps him to put in motion the wheel 

features, and he spake these words : “By holy zeal and chaste 
living, by restraint and self-repression, thereby a man becomes a 
Brahman ; that is the highest Brahmanhood.” ■ 

* “Angnttara Nikaya, Pancaka-Nipata.^' 
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order, and is not unfrequently mentioned witli the great 
disciples already named ; a prominent part, however, he 
does not seem to have played in this band. 

The Judas Iscariot among Buddha's disciples — except 
that his machinations were unsuccessful — is, as narrated, 
Buddha’s own cousin, Devadatta.* Stimulated by ambi- 
tion he seems to have aimed at stepping into the place of 
Buddha, who had already grown old, and at getting the 
management of the community into his own hands. When 
Buddha does not permit this, he attempts, in conjunction 
with Ajatasattu, the son of 4dng Bimbis^r, who is aiming at 
his father’s throne, to put the blaster out of the way. 
Their projects. fail: miracles are related, by which the life 
of the Holy One is preserved : the defeated murderers are 
attacked by fear and trembling, when they come near 
Buddha ; he speaks gently to them, and they are converted 
to the faith ; the piece of rock which is intended to crush 
Buddha, is interrupted by two converging mountain peaks, 
so that it merely grazes Buddha’s foot ; the wild elephant, 
which is driven against Buddha in a narrow street, remains 
standing before him, paralyzed by the magic power of his 
“friendly thought,” and then turns tamely back. At last 
Devadatta is said to have attempted to obtain the leader- 
ship of the Church in another way. He makes five 
propositions, of which we possess an account seemingly 
quite, above suspicion. t On a number of points which 
affect monastic life, on which 'Buddha allowed a certain 


* The oldest form of the narratives regarding Devadatta is to. 
be found in the seventh book of the ‘‘CuUavagga.’' 

t “Cullavagga.” It is possible, but naturally it cannot be 
demonstrated, that the history of these five propositions and the 
schism brought about by Devadatta are the only historical kernal 
of these narratives, and that the attempts at murder are an inven- 
tion, -which the orthodox Buddhist tried to tack on to the memory 
of the hated heretic. 
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amount of freedom of action at the discretion of the 
individual member, Devadatta attempted to subs- 
titute a more ngorous ascetic praxis for these liberal 
regulations for instance he insisted that a monk should 
have his camping place all his life long in the jungle, 
while Buddha i>ermitted him to live in the neighbourhood 
of towns and \allagcs, and vms himself accustomed to li\o 
there , a monk was, furthermore, to live onl> on the 
contributions which he collected on his begging c\cur 
'ions, and was not to accept an> mvntations to dine wnth 
the pious laity , he was to dress himself only m clothes 
made of gathered rags , and more of the like Whoever 
acted otherwase, would be punished uath cjqiulsion from 
the community Devadatta proposed these rules as the 
fundamental pnnciplcs of a true and ngid spintual life, in 
opposition to Buddha’s arrangements as a lax concession 
to human frailties, and he tried to draw off to himself the 
monks around Buddha if we may believe tradition, with 
a transient success which then turned into total discom 
fiture Devadatta is said to have come to a deplorable 
end * 

These are the most prominent figures in the band of 
Buddha’s disciples , but disciples in deed and in truth 
those alone are who give up all that is earthly to, as the 
fomula puts it, “walk m holmes to put an end to all 
suffenng ’’ monks and nuns with the Indian designations, 
“bhikkliu” (beggar, m ) and “bhikkliuni” (beggar, / ) 
But, as m the history of Jesus kazarus and Nicodemus, 
Mary and Martha stand side by side with Peter and John, 
CO Buddhism also, side by side with the male and female 
mendicants recognize male and female votanes (updsaka. 


• According to the later wide spread version of the narrative, 
the jaws of hell opened and swallowed him alive the narrative 
of the Cullavagga as a matfer*of course, represents him gomg 
to hell but says nothing of this departure to hell in living form 


II 
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m. ; upasika, /.) of Buddha and his law, believes, who 
honour Buddha as the holy preacher of deliverance and his 
word as the word of truth, but who remain in their wordly 
position in wedlock, in the possession of their property, 
and make themselves useful to the Church, as far as they 
can, by gifts and charities of every kind. Yet the monks 
alone, not they lay-adherents, are exclusively members 
of the Chinch.^' 

The formation of this wider cricle of worldly believers 
has been regarded as an inconsistent relaxation of original 
Buddhism, as a concession on the part of clear and 
rigorous thought to practicability and the weakness of 
human nature. It has also been supposed that in the 
oldest texts the distinction to be found is only between 
professed believers, i.e., monks, and non-believers, i.e., 

* A close examination of tlie relations between the monks 
proper and lay-associates must obviously be reserved for the 
sketch of "Church Life" (part iii). It will suffice in this place to 
point out that the idea of lay-members (upSsaka) in Buddhist 
Church-law cannot be taken in the same sense as a technical 
term as that of monies (bhiklehu) : in the latter idea there is 
involved a definite de jure relationship, in the former the rela- 
tionship is rather de facto than inherently dc jure. For anyone 
to become a bhikkhu a special procedure is necessarj’^ on the part 
of the Church to complete the fact; the case of a person who 
desires to be considered an upasaka expresses this, of course, and 
the texts have in this case also, as for everj'thing that occurs 
with frequency, a definite formula ("I take, sire, my refuge with 
the Fxalted One, and with the Doctrine, and with the Order of 
the disciples ; may the Exalted One accept me as his votary 
[upasaka] from this day forward through my life, me who have 
taken refuge with him”), but no special procedure follows, no 
recognition of the upasaka as such on the part of the Church. 
Furthermore tliere ■were no ties whicli prohibited the Buddhist 
upSsaka from being at the same time the upasaka of another 
Church (cf. "Cullav.,” v. 20, 3), so that it appears in every way 
impossible to identify the position of the upasaka ■ss'ith anything 
we understand to be among the components of a Church. 
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the laity, btii not tlui of bcHcvinR nionla and bcli’mng: 
laity. Thi^ is hotly cTToncoi« The oldcM iratlitjons 
which we ?pcah of the laity, ^\ho profc'iA to Ik: 

friends and \-oinric5 of Ihiddlta nnd the enter, and the 
nature of the ca*ic coTni>c!s its to ctlacli cre^lil to tlso^ 
traditions. There must in f.act, since cs*cr there uerc 
mendicant monks in India, Im-c a!«o I>ccn piotis laymen, 
s\ho Ra\-c fomclhinR to lhc<c rclitriou^ Ijcftnars, and there 
must at*o soon ha\*e i^rown up, whether with or witljotti 
tccofmircTl fomts nnd names, It is quite immaterial a 
certain relationship l>ett\cen definite monks or monastic 
orders nnd a definite hity, who felt ihcmscU-cs lK>und to 
each other, the one cla*^ to receive spiritital instmetion, 
the other to obtain the little that tljc>* nccslcsl for llicir 
maintenance. And more than a connection of tins class, 
the relation which siilKistctl between Buddlia's onfer and 
they la>M>clicvers has not l>ecn 

Princes anti nobles. Brahmans nntl merchants, we find 
amouET i!jo<c who “took their rcfURC m Buddha, the Uaw, 
and the Order,” i.e., who made their profession ns hy. 
bcUcvcra ; the wcaltliy and the nrisiocral, it seems, here 
also exceeded the i»oor ; to reach the humble nnd wrclchctl, 
the sorrowinp, who endured yet another sorrow llian the 
great universal sorrow of inpcrmancnce, was not the 
prorince of Buddliism. 

Prominent among the “ndhcrvnW stand the two royal 
friends of Buddlia, Bimhis-lra, the ruler of Mngadln, and 
Pasenadi, the ruler of Kosala, both approximately of the 
same age as Buddha, and throughout their lives inic pro- 
tectors of his Church. Then comes Jlvaka, the rcnowmctl 
physician-in-ordinar}' to Bimbisara,* who was appointed 
by the king to undertake mcthcal attendance, not on him 
and his w’omcn only, but also on Buddha and Buddha's 

•The etorj* of JJvaha and the wondcrfol enres ^shlch he 
effects is related in the Eighth Book of the "Mahdvngpn ’’ 
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order ; next, the merchant An^thapindika, who had 
presented to the order the garden of Jetavana, Buddha’s 
favourite place of resort. In all important places which 
Buddha touched in the course of his wanderings, he found 
bands of such lay-believers, who went out to meet him, 
arranged for assemblies, in which Buddha spoke, who gave 
him and his companions their meals, who placed their 
residences and gardens at their disposal, or made them 
over to the order as Church propeiiy. If he went wander- 
ing about with himdreds of his disciples, pious votaries 
were sure to accompany him on his journey with carts and 
waggons, and they brought necessaries of life, salt, and 
oil with them, for each in his turn to prepare the wanderer 
a meal, and crowds of needy folk folloAved in their train 
to snatch the remains of these provisions. 


Women. 

Buddha and his disciples did not and could not fail 
to come into contact with women : every begging excur- 
sion,* every repast at the house of a lay-member, at which 
the female members of the household ’ appeared with the 
master of the house and listened after the repast to spiritual 
instruction, necessarily involved such meetings. The seclu- 
sion of women from the outer world, which later custom has 
enjoined, was quite unheard of in ancient India ; women 
took their share in the intellectual life of the people, and 
the most delicate and tenderest of the epic poems of the 
Indians show us how well they could understand and 
appreciate true womanhood. 

But was it possible for a mind like Buddha, who in 

* It was, as a rule, women who, in the houses of the laity, 
answered the monks who went on begging excursions, and handed 
them food into their bowls. — Cullavagga, viii, 5, 2. 
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the se\ere determination of renunciation had tom himself 
a\\a> from all that is attractive and lovely in this ivorld, 
was lie given the faculty to understand and to value 
woman’s nature? And were those ideals, which evoked 
the exertions of Buddha’s disaples, calculated in their 
impersonal transcendentalism, to kindle and satisfy 
women’s hearts, to be even realized in their rigorous and 
stem consequences by wromanly feeling? 

Women are to the Bmldhist of all the snares which the 
tempter has spread for men, the most dangerous , in women 
are embodied all the x>owers of infatuation, which bind the 
mind of the world The ancient story books of the 
Buddhists are full of narratives and illustrations of the 
incorrigible artifice of women “Unfathomably deep, like 
a fish’s course in the water,” the moral of one such 
history runs, “is the character of women, robbers with 
many artifices, ivith whom truth is hard to find, to whom 
a lie IS like the truth and the truth like a he ’ — "Mattel,” 
Buddha is asked by /Inanda, ‘Tiow shall we behave before 
women’”— “You should shun their gaze, /Inanda” — But 
if we do see them, master, what then are we to do?” — 
“Not speak to them, /Inanda “But if we do speak to 
them, master, what then’” — '‘Then you must watch over 
yourselves, /Inandi ” 

We are told, and some trustworthy memory may 
possibly be at the bottom of this tradition, that for a long 
time only men were permitted to be received into Buddha’s 
order, and that it was only with grave misgiving that 
Buddha yielded to the pressure of his foster mother, 
Mahlpajapati, to receive women also as his disaples * 

• * Cullavagga, s, i Agreeably to this, nuns do not appear 
as disaples m the narratives of Buddha’s first experiences as a 
teacher — ^The confession fonnulaty, “Patimokkha, ’ notably one 
of the oldest literary monuments of Buddhism, mentions the nuns 
at every step, and Ling Asoka also remembers them in the Edict 
of BairSt 
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“As in a field of rice, ^nanda, -which is in full vigour, the 
disease breaks out which is called mildew, — then the vigour 
of that field of rice continues no' longer, — so' also, /Inanda, 
if women be admitted in a doctrine and to an order to 
renounce the world and go into homelessness, holy living 
does not last long. — If, .Luanda, in the doctrine and the 
order, which the Perfect One has founded, it were not 
conceded to women to go out from their homes into home- 
lessness, holy living would remain preserved, ylnanda, for 
a long time ; the pure doctrine would abide for a thousand 
years. But now, .4nanda, that, in the doctrine and order, 
which the Perfect One has founded, women renounce the 
world and go into homelessness, under these' circums- 
tances, ^nanda, holy living will not be long preserved ; 
only five hundred years, /4nanda, will the doctrine of the 
truth abide,” 

The narratives of the sacred -writings, accordingly, 
unmistakably keep the female disciples, who have donned 
the garb of nuns, at a certain distance from the master, 
both in spiritual offices and in daily life. Buddhism has 
not had a Mary of Bethany. Buddha announces the rules, 
which he lays down for the order of nuns, to the monks 
and merely causes them to reach the nuns through them ; 
and these regulations keep the nuns as regards the monks 
in perfectly submissive subjection ; throughout they are 
treated merely as a tolerated, and reluctantly tolerated, 
element in the Church. Not one of the female diSciples is 
near the master when he is dying, and it is made a matter 
of reproach to .dnanda, that he has granted access to 
Buddha^s corpse to women, whose tears bedewed the corpse. 
“O Kriton, let some one lead this woman home,” says 
Socrates, when Xanthippe appears in his prison to take a 
last farewell of him. 

Thus, between the spirit, which animated Buddha and 
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Buddha’s disaples, and that which %%onmn’s nature is and 
gives and seeks, there was a fundamental difference, which 
could not be reconciled But instead we find the women 
of India all the more zealously engaged as fellow -labourers 
through chanty, assistance, and service, in those practical 
spheres which the >oung Church opened up for religious 
usefulness The stupendous munificence, which met the 
Buddhist order at e\erj step, proceeded in great measure, 
perhaps in the greatest measure, from women 

In the sacred texts the t^Tic of a female votary of 
Buddha, as she ought to be, with her indefatigable zeal 
as a giver and os a helper, is the honourable matron 
Visakhi She is a nch citizen commoner at Siivatthi, the 
chief town of Kosala, the mother of many bloommg 
children, the grandmother of countless grandchildren 
Every one invites VislkhS to saenfical ceremonies and 
banquets, and has the dishes offered to her first , a guest 
like her bnngs luck to the house It is Vis^khi, who is 
represented to have made the first liberal preparations on 
a large scale to provide for Buddha’s disaples who came 
to Savatthi, the chief necessancs of life I here insert the 
narrative m point ,* it gives at once an intelligible picture 
of what people m the young brotherhood thought as to 
giving and receiving and as to which of the two is the 
more blessed the only benefactor, who must be thanked, 
IS not he who gives anything to Buddha and his order, but 
Buddha who accepts the gift and thereby puts the giver in 
the position to practice the virtue of chanty and to become 
partaker of that reward, which is promi'^ed to this virtue 
Buddha is one day dimng with his disciples at 
Visakha’s After dinner VisSkha approaches him and 
says “Eight requests, sire, I make of the Exalted One” 


' MaMvagga,” vii», is 
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— “The Perfect, Vis§,kh§,, are too exalted to be able to 
grant every -wish.” — “What is allowable, sire, and what 
is unblamable/' — “Then sfieak, Visakha/' 

“I desire as long as I live, sire, to give the brotherhood 
clothes for the rainy season, to give food to stranger monks 
who arrive here, to give food to monks who' are passing 
through, to give food tO' sick brethren, to give food to the 
attendants on the sick, to give medicine tO' the sick, to 
distribute a daily dole of cooked rice, to give bathing 
dresses to the sisterhood of nuns.” 

“What object hast thou in view, Vis&kh&, that thou 
approachest the Perfect One with these eight wishes?” 

(Vis&kh^ now explains her several wishes. So- she 
says ; ) 

“A monk, O sire, who' comes from foreign parts, does 
not know the streets and lanes and he goes about weary to 
collect alms. When he has partaken of the food which I 
shall provide for the monks who arrive, he may then, when 
he has inquired the ways and the streets, gO' out refreshed 
to collect alms. This end, O sire, I have in view : there- 
fore I desire as long as I live to give food to monks when 
they arrive. — And again, sire, a monk who is travelling 
through will, if he has to seek for food for himself, fall 
behind his caravan, or will arrive late when he intends to 
rest, and he will walk on his journey wearily. If he has 
partaken of the food which I shall have provided for monks 
who are passing through, he will not fall behind his 
caravan, and he will arrive in proper time at the place 
where he intends to rest, and he will walk on his journey 
refreshed. This object I have in view, sire ; therefore 
1 desire, as long as I live, to give food to the monks who 
are passing through. — It has happened, sire, that nuns were 
bathing naked together in the river Acirav^ati (Rapti) at 
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the same bathing place ^\ith prostitutes The postitutes, 
sire, mocked the nuns, sajing ‘Most respected ones, what 
do >ou need of your holy life, ns long as you arc joimg? 
Is it not proper to gratify desire ’ When j ou are old > ou 
may begin a holy life, so both will be yours, this life and 
that nliich is to come ' When the nuns, were thus mocked 
by the prc^titutcs, they were put out of temper Improper, 
sire, IS nakedness for a woman, obscene and objectionable 
■This, sire, I consider , therefore I desire, ns long as I live, 
to provide bathing dresses for the sisterhood of nuns ” 
And Buddha says “Good, Visflkhi 1 thou doest well, 
that thou, seeking this reward, askest the Perfect One for 
these eight wishes I grant thee these eight wishes, 
'Visakha ** 

Then the Holy One praised VisakhS, the mother of 
^Iigdra, in these words 

"Who gnes food and dnnk with generous readiness, 

The follower of the Holy One, rich in virtues, 

Who, without grudging gives gifts for the reward of heaven, 
Wlio puts an end to pain, is ever intent on bringing joy, 
Obtains the reward of a heavenly life 
She walks the shining, commendable path, 

Free from pam, she joyfully reaps for a very long period 
The reward of good deeds in the happy realm of heaven abo^'e ’ 

Pictures like this of Vislkha, benefactresses of the 
Church, with their inexhaustible religious zeal, and their 
not less inexhaustible resources of money, are certainly, 
if anything ever was, drawn from the life of India in those 
days they cannot be left out of sight, if we desire to get 
an idea of the actors who made the oldest Buddhist com- 
munity what It was 
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Buddha’s Opponents. 

Now that we have made the acquaintance of disciples, 
and friends, our next inquiry is about the enemies and 
about the battles in which the new gospel had to prove its 
strength. If we might believe the Buddhist texts on this 
subject, Buddha’s carrer was nothing but one great uninte- 
rrupted victorious march. Wherever he comes, the masses, 
it is told us time after time, flock to him. The other 
teachers are deserted ; they are silent if he “raises his lion 
voice ill the assemblies.” Whoever hears his discourse, 
is converted. 

This picture certainly does not wholly correspond with 
the truth, and we can, on some points at least, leani the 
actual facts tolerably well. 

Above all it must be borne in mind that Buddha did 
not find himself like other reformers face to face with a 
great, united power, capable of resistance, and determined 
to resist, in which was embodied the old which he attacked 
and desired to replace by the new. 

People are accustomed to speak of Buddhism as 
opposed to Brahmanism, somewhat in the way that it is 
allowable to speak of Lutheranism as an opponent of the 
papacy. But if they mean, as they might be inclined from 
this parallel to do, to picture to themselves a kind of 
Brahmanical Church, which is assailed by Buddha, which 
opposed its resistance to its operations like the resistance 
of the party in possession to an upstart, they are mistaken. 
Buddha did not find himself in the presence of a Brahmani- 
cal hierarchy, embracing the whole people, overshading 
the whole popular life. In the eastern districts religious 
movement, allowing itself free play, had ramified in many 
separate directions : sects upon sects exist side b}’- side, at 
peace or at war as circumstances determined. The cham- 
pions of the Veda, of Brahmanism, are really not more than 
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one ainotiR many parties, nnd, indeed, to all appearance, 
by no means an especially powerful one. They u*anted 
altoffclher compact orpanizalion ; least of all did they, ot 
any rate in the territories in which Buddha’s work was 
prosccutctl, represent a state-Church or had thc>‘ power to 
enforce their commands by ibc assistance of worldly 
power. Their personal prestige was by no means un* 
dispnlwl there. From the Rreat Brahman, who as an 
officer of IurU rank opprcsse<l the people in the kiiiR’s 
name and then deceived the kins in turn, down to the 
small clerics, who, if inxitcil to dine, made themselves 
disagreeably conspicuous by their behaviour at table, their 
personal appearance and manner of life provoked criticism, 
and men did not withhold that criticism. since a 

Samana (an ascetic) had come to be not a hair lighter in 
popular estimation than a Brahman. The Veda, the great 
patent of nobility of the Brahman class could not possibly 
give them a claim to power and popularity, such even as 
that the Pharisees h.ad in the Mosaic law. Who among 
the people carc<l for the Veda, for the abstruse tlieorics 
of sacrifice, the language of which no one undcrstootl, or 
for the ancient hymns, the language of which was still less 
understood, the hymns to forgotten delies, the heirlooms 
of grammarians and ontiquorics? The propitiatory 
sacrifice wnth its plain external conception of guilt and 
purification, behind which the greedy exaction of a 
priestcraft lay concealed, must have kept alive in earnest 
and clear thinking natures, ill-wall towards this priesthootl. 

Thus Brahmanism was not to Buddha an enemy whose 
conquest he would have been unable to effect, He may 
often have found the local influence of respccte<l Brahmans 
an obstacle in his path,* but against this a hundred other 

• The insignificant part flitch the western portions of 
Hindostan (tlie countries of the Korn-pancftia, and so forth) play 
in the narration of Bnddha’s wanderings arises not only from 
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Brahmaus stood by him as his disciples or had declared for 
him as lay members!'*' Here no struggle on a large scale 
has taken place. The Brahmans had not the weapons of 
the world without at their disposal in such a warfare, and 
where the arbitrament was of intellectual weapons, they 
were sure to lose. 

Buddha discredited the sacrificial system ; he censured 
with bitter irony the knowledge of Vedic scribes as sheer 
folly, if not as shameless swindle ; Brahmanical pride of 
caste was not more gently handled. He who' repeats the 
lays and sayings of the poetic sages of antiquity and then 
fancies himself a sage, is like a plebeian or a slave, who 
should mount up to the place from which a king has 
addressed his. retinue, and speak the same words and then 
fancy himself also a king.t The pupil believes what the 
teacher has believed, the teacher what he has received from 
the teachers before him. “Tike a chain of blind men, I 
take it, is the discourse of the Brahmans : he who is in 
front sees nothing, he who is in the middle sees nothing, 
he who is behind sees nothing, what then ? Is not, if this 
be so, the faith of the Brahmans vain?”f 

The classical expression of the views of the old 
Buddhist Church, and, we say, of Buddha, regarding the 

their remoteness, but also in a not less degrees from the more 
powerful position w'hich the Brahmans occupied there, in the old 
home of the Vedic faith. When the law of Mann {9,225) gives 
authority for expelling all heretical’ people from the state, there 
is in this a claim of Brahmanism w'hich a code framed in the east 
could scarcely have dared to advance. 

' * It is worthy of observation tliat the usage of the Buddhist 
texts in no way connects wdth the word "Brahman” the notion 
of an enemy to the cause of Buddha, in, the way that in the New 
Testament Pharisees and Scribes appear as the standing enemies 
of Jesus. 

t Sic Ambaffasutta (Digha-Nikaya) . 

f Cankisuttanta (Majjhima N.). 
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%n!i c of ihc Vctlic vicnfictM ctilt, co ilnmnl m n crwucr 
•i3tKn of UmMIu ujtl a llnl rnn of iwrtJtso*j, wlo ln<l 
n5V.e<! IlmfiUn nlxHil the c^MrtitnU of n jtrxiiKrr Mcnficc • 
ihcn i imtc^ the **o*> of n jowtrfnl ii tl 
•x.ccts'ful U iiK of InRonc tUjn, ^\ho, ifiir^ kt «! <1 
^^c•‘r^cs ntu! llic conquest of tijc ok nrJ», fonia! Ihc 
rc*o]ni!0*i of iinVint: n o'lcnnt: to tic poih He 
Mimmoictl Ilfs fanjh | 'itv ami o^ttl lu^ mitntetjon*, as 
to low 1 c shmiM «<t alioiit 1 ojcct Tl>c pnes* 
ndnjooj'hes h nt l>(.fojx o^Tcnnr n McnHcr, to csMhlish first 
of all pence, prospcni>, ami *«.tnnt\ tn h»s kiordo it No* 
until alt injtisuci-s tii the hmt ate rrjviirct! docs he | rtxxxtl 
to 'aenfice And at his vicnficc no life of *<iiticni ernture 
IS lakcit , tio entile a id <hcvi» arc killc^l , no trees art 
hcWTi do\ni , no pn»\s is cut 1 ht st-nnnts of the Liur 
I< rfoTTn their work in ctumxtion with tin, samfice, not 
under pressure and in tsars, m frtr of the osersesr’s verse , 
each works vMihiulv , as his own inchmlion prompts him 
Lihalions of milk, oil, and hone) nrx o'Ttrtsl, and thus the 
king’s sacnfict ls i>srfonx»ctl Ihil ihcrs i*, Ilmldln ^ocs 
on to saj , >tt another ofTcnnK. cas.sr to in.rfomi tluin that, 
and jet higher and more Wci^sed wlisrc nun iinkt gifts 
to pious monks, whsrt men hiiild dwcUing places for 
Buddlia and Ins order \ml then is >ci a higher offering 
where a man with tieUcviug Ucan likes Uvs refuge wvlh 
Ihnldha, with the Doctrine, with the Order, when a nnn 
robs no being of its lift, when a nnn puls far from liim 
lying and deceit And there is yet a higher offering 
where a man sepanics as a monk from joy and sorrow and 
«inks hmiscU m holy rej)os<. But the highest offtriug, 
which a nnn can bring, ami the highest blessing of which 
he can be made participator, is, when he obtains deliver 

• Kthatkatasutta of the D{gha\ika\a 
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ance and gains this knowledge : I shall not again return 
to this world. This is the highest perfection of all 
offering. 

Thus speaks Buddha ; the Brahman hears his discourse 
believingly, and says : “I take my refuge with Buddha, 
with the Doctrine and with the Order.” He had himself- 
intended tO' perform a great sacrifice, and had hundreds of 
animals ready for it. “I let them loose and set them free,” 
he says, “let them enjoy green grass, let them drink cool 
water, let the cool wind fan them.” 

The expressions wiiich we here find need no commen- 
tary to clearly elicit from them the attitude of the Buddhists 
towards the ancient cult. We do not hear how the 
Brahmans on their part fortified their position, w^hat proce- 
dure they adopted against the new faith ; but, if we 
possessed Brahmanical sketches of Buddha’s appearance, 
our conviction w'ould hardly be thereby destroyed, that 
from the very beginning the intrinsic superiority as w’^ell 
as the external advantage in this struggle w^as on the side 
of Buddha’s disciples. 

Buddha found in the rival ascetic leaders and their 
monastic orders more subtle and dangerous opponents 
than in the champions of the ancient faith. The spirit 
which animated many of these communities was allied to 
the spirit on which Buddha’s owm work was based. If we 
read the sacred books of the Jainas, it seems as if we heard 
Buddhists speaking. 

We have nO' quite reliable opinion as tO' the terms upon 
which the monks of the rival communities mixed with each 
Other. Openly expressed enmity appears to have not 
always prevailed ; it was not unusual for members to visit 
each other in their hermitages, to exchange civilities, to 
speak to each other coolly and temperately on dogmatic 
subjects. That there was uotwdthstanding an incessant 
play of intrigue in progress wall be obvious ; where the 
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object in view \va5 to clepnve each other of the protection 
•of influential personages no trouble u-as spared King 
Asoka found occasion in his edicts to point out to the 
spintual brotherhoods, that be is only doing an injury to 
his own faith who thinks to set it in a clear light by 
abusing the adherents of another faith But whethr 
Buddha himself and the disciples immediately round him 
descended from the heights of holy meekness, on which 
the orthodox tradition enthrones them, to this religious 
scramble, is a point on which we are forbidden to hazard 
a conjecture 

What more than anything else distinguished Buddha 
from the most of his rivals was his dissentient attitude 
towards the self-mortifications, in which they saw the path 
to deliverance * We saw how, according to tradition, 
Buddha himself in the period of search through which he 
passed when a joung man, had endured sclhmortifications 
in their most rigorous seventy, and had found out their 
fruitlessness m his own case What drives earthly 
thoughts out of the soul is not fasting and bodily agony, 
but self culture, above all the struggle for knowledge, and 
for this struggle man denves the power only from on 
external life, which is far removed alike from luxury and 
from pnvation, and still more from self-inflicted pain In 


• I take the following passages from one of tJie sacred texts 
of the Niggantha or Jama sect founded by Baddha's contem 
porarv NStaputta * By day motionless as a statue, the counten- 
ance turned to the sun, permitting himself to bum on a place 
exposed to the sun s raj s, by night cowering, unclothed 
by this conspicuous, great, intense, prominent, precious, efficaci 
ous, rich, promising, noble, exalted, high, supreme, conspicuous, 
xery potent exercise of penance he appeared very debilitated 
with penance nclily covered but impoverished m flesh 
and blood like a fire covered over with heaps of ashes, shining 
'bnlliantly through penance, through radiance, m nobleness of 
the radiance of penance, there he «tands ’* 
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the sennon at Benares, in which tradition has undertaken 
to , draw up something like a programme of Buddha’s 
operations,’'" polemic directed against those errors of gloomy 
ascetics is not absent ; the way which leads to deliverance 
keeps itself as far from all self-mortification as it steers 
clear on the other side of earthly pleasure ; the one as well 
as the other is there termed miworthy and vain. The 
true spiritual life is once compared tO' a lute, the strings of 
which must not be toe loose nor stretched too tensely, if 
it is to give a correct sound. The balance of the faculties, 
the internal harmony, is that which Buddha commands his- 
followers to aim at securing. 

So far as moral living can maintain a healthy develop- 
ment on the ground and within the limits to which Indian 
monasticism is once for all by its nature confined, so far 
we must claim for Buddha’s work the merit of such inherent 
soundness. He has seen through the enveloping husks- 
which conceal the kernel of the ethical more clearly than 
his contemporaries, and has bequeathed to the community 
of his followers this Imowledge of the subject, the dear- 
rejection of everything which is foreign thereto. It may 
be chance that has given his doctrine the victory over the 
doctrines of his rival contemporaries centuries after the- 
deaths of all ; but possibly the more the darkness which 
covers these centuries for us is dissipated, this game of 
chance may the more resemble the operation of a law of 
necessity. 


Buddh,\’s Method of Teaching. 

Our task is now to give some idea of the fonn of 
Buddha’s teaching ; — we reserve the attempt to unfold its 
purport for the following Part. Buddha’s whole work was 

* Sec above p. 127, 
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earned on bj oral communication , ^vntten he has not 
Wnting itcsU u'as in all probability not unknoum in Ins 
dav, but certainl> book writing was unheard of Brief 
WTitten comnnmicattons, bncf wntten notifications, appear 
to ha\c been common m India even at that time books 
were not written, but learned by rote and taught from 
memorj Those e\tensi\c treatises, such as were address- 
ed bj the apostles in the form of letters to the early 
Chnstnn Churches, and winch cast so nch a light on the 
history of tho«o Churches and arcles of thought, arc wholly 
wanting in Buddhist literature 

Buddha spoke, not Sansent, but, like c\cr> one 
around him,* the popular idiom of eastern Hmdostan We 
can b> inscriptions and the analogies of a closely allied, 
probably South Indian popular dialect, the Pih, obtain ».n 
adequate picture of this dialect a soft and agTCcabl>- 
sounding language, wluch is distmguishcd from the 
Sansent bj the same smoothing down of the conjoined 
consonants, the same tendency to vocalic terminations, 
which gives the Italian its character os opposed to the 
I^atin language People said muilc for mttUas ("free”), 
vtjjti for vtdyul ("the hghtning"), os the Italian says 
jalU for faclt, ama for amat The syntax was simple and 


• The Bralunans also of this eastern land spoke undoubtedly 
m f 4^ - daily intercourse the popular dialect , had tlie Sansent 
been here, as we find it later m the dramas, the language of the 
upper classes, some trace of this circutn'tance must have shown 
itself m the sacred PSh tests But, as for as I know, there is no 
reference to be found m them (except), perhaps at “Cnllavagga,’’ 
V, 33) to the Sanscrit, which to all appearances was not, setting 
aside the Brahman schools known in wider circles And this is 
not at all ditHcult to account for, as the Sanscrit belongs onginally 
to the western parts of Hmdostan, its unwersal employment as 
the language of the educated classes through all India, it lias, as 
also the inscriptions teach us, first acquired at a much later period 
12 
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not very well suited to express fine and sharp shades of 
dialectic. 

In the early Church, moreover, nO' special importance 
was attached to the dialect in which the doctrine of 
deliverance had been first preached. Buddha’s words are 
confined to no language. direct, O disciples,” tradition’*’ 
makes him say, ‘'that each individual learn the words of 
Buddha in his own tongue.” 

Anyone who reads the lectures which the sacred texts 
put in Buddha’s mouth, can scarcely refrain from asking 
whether the form, in which he himself taught his doctrine, 
can possibly have resembled these self-same panoramas of 
abstract and often abstruse structures with their endless 
repetitions piled high upon each other. Should we not 
like to see in the picture of those early times something 
else beside merely a living spirit operating with the fresh 
vigour of youth in the circle of master and pupils, and 
should we not for that reason be inclined to eliminate from 
this picture all that imparts to it an air of tension and 
fiction? And at the same time is it natural, when we 
endeavour to obtain a representation of Buddha’s teaching 
and preaching, for us to resort to another source beside 
the tradition of the Buddhist Church, that is, when 
thought, consciously or unconsciously, recurs to the 
teaching of Jesus? Those homely sentences with their 
totally unstudied external setting and their deep internal 
wealth, seem to wear that very form, from which we may 
infer that it, or some similar form, may have accompanied 
the dissemination of the Buddhist doctrine, as long as the 
spirit of the early ages survived. 

Reflections such as these are not easy to repress, but 
historical treatment, before committing itself to them, trill 


* "Cullas-agga,'* V, 33, i. 



1 

SCHOLASfK m GISCOURSBS |79 

^ wdl not to Ittve airtestod toe gRyuadl and fouadatKm 
on wluch toey re^ l 

It cannot be forgottea toat toe fundamental differences 
•ctf the thoughts and the di^>oeitioDa with which the early 
Chnstian and early Buddhist communities dealt, were such 
that these diff^ences must also find ezinessioin in the 
method of religious mstrucboa 

Where the pure sentiment of the sunple, b^eving 
heart is supreme, where there i * , nr'- 

the Father m heaven has giver . -x «. 

there the brief and homely Ian. « 

the depth of a pure heart, may touch the propm* chorda 
more effectually than the highly orgamzed development 
of a system of ideas But the mode of thinking of the 
world m which Buddha lived, moves in other paths for 
It all weal and woe, depend on knowledge and ignorance , 
Ignorance is the ultimate root of all evil, and the sole 
power, which can stnkc at the root of this evil, is know- 
ledge T)eliverance is, therefore, above all, knowledge ,* 

* This mode of viewu^ thmgs is not capable of a more signi- 
ficant and at the same tune fMxfvc expression than that which it 
lias found m the narrative of the Singhalese Church recmds oi the 
'first conversation of Mahmda, the converter of Ceylon, with the 
Icmg Devinampiya Ttsaa (arc 350 b c ) The Thera (elder) 
proceeds to a formal examination of the kmg m logic, * U> find 
out does the kmg poeseM a dear understanding 1 ' There is 
a mango tree near The Thera asks What is this tree called, 

O great kmg?*' ''It is called mango, sire * *'Are there, O great 
kmg, beside this mango tree yet other mango trees or are there 
sot ?’ "There are, sire, many ottier mango trees ’ ' Are there, ^ 
O great kmg, beside this mango tree and those mango trees stQl 
other trees ? * "There are, sire , but they are not mango trees 
"Are there beside those other mango trees and nmi mango trees 
yet another tree?" “Yes, site, this mango tree here " ‘*Well done, 
great kmg, tiKm art ckver " The Thera proceeds to apply another 
test wlndk the kmg stsnds as coccessfslly **Bestdefthy relatives 
«id the aoKMelstivcs,, is ttiese any other mfs, O great kmftl** 
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and the preaching of deliverance can be nothing less or 
more than the exposition of this knowledge, which means 
the unfolding of a series of abstract notions and abstract 
propositions. 

If, therefore, we do not wish, out of deference tO' a 
imiversal feeling of probabihty, which has based its 
standard on a ground other than Indian, to destroy the 
singularity and continuity of India'n developments, we 
must be on our guard against making a fanciful picture 
of Buddha, as if he were one of those aboriginal natures 
living only amid the concrete and tangible, to whom the 
spirit is everything, the letter nothing. His thought 
drew its nourishment from the long course of metaphysical 
speculation which preceded him ; he shares the delight in 
the metaphysical which is inherent in the Indian blood, 
the taste for abstraction, classification, and construction, 
and viewing him from this aspect, we should compare him 
not SO' much to^ the founder of Christianity, as tO’ its 
theological champions, something such as Origen was. 
Thus we cannot refuse credence to the tradition which, in 
however many foims it inakes Buddha speak, yet repre- 
sents the particular weight of his teaching as lying in 
great lectures, beside which dialogue and parable, fable 
and sententious sayings, appear to be something merely 
adventitious or marginal. 

The Vedic literature gives us a picture of the forensic 
style of dogmatic teaching and debate, which had 
established itself long before Buddha’s time in the 
Brahmanical schools and on the sacrifical ground. 

‘Myself, sire.” ‘‘Well done, great king, a man is neither relative 
nor non-relative to himself.” ‘‘Thereupon the Blder said,” the 
narrative proceeds, ‘‘that the king is clever and that he will be 
able to understand the doctrine, and he propounded to^ him the 
parable of the elephant’s foot.” Buddhaghosa, in the Vinayct 
PHaka, vol. iii, p. 324. 
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'The word whicli is to conv^ holy things, needs 
a fitting garb the setting of spiritual discourse 
bears a solemn, sacred character, the statelmess of 
which soon changes to ponderous gravity The personal 
bearing of the speaker also is not a matter of indifference 
a strict ceremonial regulates his appearance and his move- 
ments Thus men were wont to think m Brahman arcles 
long before Buddha’s time, thus they were wont to think 
in the Buddhist Church at the time in which our texts 
were compiled Are we to suppose that Buddha and the 
circles around him, standmg m the middle between this 
epoch and that, felt differently from both’ However 
widely form, tone, and movement m the didactic lectures, 
which we find m the sacred texts, may differ from what 
appears to us the natural and necessary manner of living, 
spoken language, anyone who knows how to apply different 
standards to things differing in their conditions, will find 
It not impossible to believe that the solemnly earnest style 
of address of Buddha was much more nearly allied to the 
type of the addresses preserved to us by tradition, than to 
that which our feeling of the natural and the probable 
might be tempted to substitute for it 

The periods of these addresses in their motionless and 
ngid uniformity, on which no lights and shadows fall, are 
an accurate picture of the world as it presented itself to 
the eye of that monastic fraternity, the gnm world of 
ongmation and decease, which goes on like clockwork m 
an ever uniform course, and behmd which rests the still 
deep of the Nirvana In the uoids of this mmistry, there 
IS heard no sound of working within, no voice of yearning, 
nothing uhicli — passing from person to person with the 
power which the utterance of a supenor man possesses, 
and with all the relentlessness which is inseparable from 
that power— may fasten on the hearers No impassioned 
entreating of men to come to the faith, no bitterness for 
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the unbelieving who remains afar off. In these addresses, 
one word, one sentence, lies beside another in stony still- 
ness, whether it expresses the most trivial thing or the 
most important. As worlds of gods and worlds of men are, 
for the Buddhist consciousness, ruled by everlasting neces- 
sity, so also are the worlds of ideas and of verities : for 
these, too, there is one, and only one, necessary form of 
knowledge and expression, and the thinker does not make 
this form but he adopts what is ready to hand — as Buddha 
speaks, so' countless Buddhas in countless ages of the world 
have spoken and will speak. Therefore, everything which 
resembles a free or arbitrary dealing of the mind with the 
material, must be absent from the diction of this ministra- 
tion of salvation ; every idea, every thought, has the same 
right tO' be heard in full and uncurtailed at the place which 
belongs to it, and thus those endless repetitions accumulate 
which Buddha’s disciples were never tired of listening to 
anew, and always honouring afresh as the necessary garb 
of holy thought, as something which should be so and not 
otherwise. One might often fancy that at Buddha’s time 
the human mind had not yet discovered the magic word 
which joins together the lengths of discoimected co*- 
ordinates into one compact whole, the insignificant but 
powerful word “and.” Hear how one of the most re- 
nowned discourses expresses the thought that all man’s 
senses and the world, which they apprehened, are attacked 
and wasted by the sorrow-bringing powers of the earthly 
and the impermanent as by a flaming fire.’*’ 

Then said the Exalted One to the disciples : ‘ ‘Every- 
thing, O disciples, is in flames. And what Everything, O 
disciples, is in flames? The eye, O disciples, is in flames, 
the visible is in flames, the knowledge of the visible is in 
flames, the contact with the visible is in flames, the feeling 
which arises from contact with the visible, be it pleasure. 


* "Mahavagga,” i, 21. 
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"be it pain, be it nevtber pleasure nor pain, tins also is in 
flames By nhat fire is it kindled? By the fire of desire, 
by tbe fire of hate, by the fire of fascination, it is kindled , 
by birth, old age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, 
despair, it is kindled thus I say The car is in flames, 
the audible is in flames, the knowledge of the audible is in 
flames, the contact wnth the audible is in flames, the feeling 
which anses from contact inth the audible, be it pleasure, 
be it pain, be it neither pleasure nor pain, this also is in 
flames By what fire is it kindled? By the fire of desire, 
by the fire of hate, by the fire of fasanation, it is kindled ; 
by birth, old age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, gnef, 
despair, it is kindled thus I say The sense of smell is 
in flames — and then follows for the third time the same 
senes of propositions , — the tongue is in flames , the body 
is in flames , the mind, is in flames , — each time the same 
detail follows unabndged ’* Then the address goes on — 
^‘Knowing thi^, O disciples, a wise, noble hearer of 
the word becomes weaned of the eye, he becomes weaned 
of the visible, he becomes weaned of tbe knowledge of the 
visible, he becomes weaned of contact with the visible, 
he becomes weaned of the feeling which anses from contact 
With the visible, be it pleasure, be it pam, be it neither 
pleasure nor pain He becomes weaned of the ear, — and 
then follows one after the other the whole senes of ideas 
as above ' ’ The address concludes — 

"While he becomes weaned thereof, he becomes free 
from desire , free from desire he becomes delivered , m 
the delivered anses the knowledge I am delivered , 
re birth is at an end, perfected is holiness, duty done , 
there is no more returning to this world , he knows this ’* 
The address on the flames of the conflagration of the 
senses purports to have been delivered by Buddha to the 
thousand hermits of Uruvela,* when they had already con- 


Vtde aatea, p 132 
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fessed the faith and received initiation, when in them, as 
the texts are wont to> express it, “the pure and moteless 
eye of the truth was awakened : whatever is subject to 
the law of origination, every such thing is also subject 
to the law of decease.” But if the object be to bring 
the doctrine of suffering and of deliverance near to a novice, 
who is still far from the revelation of Buddha, the variations 
of the sacred writings assume a somewhat different form. 
As a specimen of their type, place may here be given to 
the narrative of the village-fathers of the eighty thousand 
villages of the Magadha kingdom, who were assembled 
round the king of Magadha, and at the end of their 
deliberations were sent by him to Buddha. f 

“But when the king of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, 
had instructed the eighty thousand village elders in the 
laws of the visible world, he dismissed them and said : 
Friends, ye have now been instructed by me in the rules 
of the visible imiverse ; go now and approach him, the 
Exalted One ; he, the Exalted One, will instruct you in 
the things of the hereafter.” Then the eighty thousand 
village elders went to the mountain Gijjhakffta (vulture 
peak). At that time the venerable Sagata was on duty 
with the Exalted One. The eighty thousand village elders 
went on tO' where the venerable Sagata was ; when they 
had come up to' him, they said to the venerable S%ata ; 
“Here come eighty thousand village elders, sire, to see 
the Exalted One. Come, sire, vouchsafe to us to see the 
Exalted One.” “Tarry here a while, my friends, that 
I may annotmce you to the Exalted One.” Then vanished 
the venerable Sagata from the steps (at the entrance to 
the monastery) in the presence of the eighty thousand 
village elders, and before their eyes rose up in the pre- 
sence of the Exalted One and spoke to the Exalted One : 

t “Mahavagga,” v, i. 
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''The cight> thousand village elders are conic hither, sire, 
to «icc the E\altcd One Sire, let the CxMlcd One be 
pleased to do wlnt he now thinks right for the occasion *' 
"Thtn place a ««at for me, Slgata, m the shadow of the 
THonasterj ” “Yes, sire," replied the acncrablc SSgata 
to the Exaltctl One, took a stool, tarnished before the face 
of the Exalted One, came up again before the face of the 
cighU thousand tallage elders and before their c>cs on 
the steps, and prepared n seat in the shadow of the nionas- 
tcr> Then the E\altc<l One went out of the monastery 
and took a «eat on the stool which had been set for him 
m the shadow of the monastery Then the eight> thou- 
sand tallage elders approached to where the E\aUcd^Onc 
was , when thc> had come up to him tlict bowetl them 
<cltcs before the Exaltctl One and sat down near him 
But the eight) thousand tillage elders directed their 
thoughts to the tencrable S3gata alone, and therefore not 
to the Exalted One Then the Exaltctl One knew m his 
mind the thoughts of the eight) ihousond tallage elders, 
and said to the tencrable S'lgata “Come, S^gala, show 
)ct greater raartels of supcrliuroan ability “ "Yes, sire," 
the venerable Slgata answered the Exalted One, rose up 
into the air, and walked on high in the atmosphere, stood, 
descended, sat down, emitted smoke and flames, and 
tanibhed When the ttncrable Slgata had exhibited m 
various wa)s, on high m the atmosphere, such marvels of 
superhuman power, he bowed his head at the feet of the 
Exalted One, and said to the Exalted One “My master, 
sire, IS the Exalted One , I am his disciple , ni) master, 
sire, IS the Exalted One , I am his disciple “ Thereupon 
thought the eight) thousand village elders “trul) this 
IS glonous, truly it is wonderful if the disciple is so 
exceedingly mighty and exceedingly powerful, what will 
the Master be!” and they directed their thoughts to the 
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Exalted One alone and not to the venerable Sagata. Then 
the Exalted One knew in his mind the thoughts of the 
eighty thousand village elders, and preached to them the 
word according to the law, as it is : the discourse on 
giving, the discourse on uprightness, the discourse on the 
heavens, the corruption, vanity, impurity of desires, the 
glory of being free from desire. When now the Exalted 
One perceived that their thoughts were prepared, suscep- 
tible, free from obstructions, elevated, and directed to- 
wards him, he preached to them what is pre-eminently the 
teaching of the Buddhas, snSering, the origin of sufiering, 
the removal of suffering, the way to the removal of suffer- 
ing. As a clean garment, from which all impurity is 
removed, wholly absorbs within itself the dye, so opened 
in these eighty thousand village elders, as they sat there,, 
the pure moteless eye of the truth : whatever is subject to 
the law of origination, all such is subject tO' the law of 
decease. And discerning the doctrine, having pierced 
through to the doctrine, knowing the doctrine, sinking^ 
themselves in the doctrine, overcoming doubt, free from 
vacillation, having penetrated to knowledge, needing 
nothing else in their faith in the Master’s doctrine, they 
spoke to the Exalted One thus : “Excellent, sire, excel- 
lent, sire ; as a man, O sire, straightens that which is 
bowed down, or uncovers the hidden, or shows the way 
to one who has gone astray, or shows a light in the dark- 
ness, so that he who has eyes may be able to see the 
forms of things, even so' has the Exalted One proclaimed 
the doctrine in manifold discourses. We, O sire, take our 
refuge with the Exalted One, and with the Doctrine and 
with the Order of his disciples : may the Exalted One 
receive us as his lay disciples, for from this day henceforth 
we have taken our refuge with him as long as our life 
endures.” 

This narrative of the visit of the elders toi Buddha may 
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be taken as a tjpical one, the fciturcs of v-lnch reappear 
m the sacred texts on ati similar occas ons Buddlia docs 
not speak at starting of the thinRs which constitute the 
scope and kernel of his. IcacliinR, but he bc;pns bj ad 
monishing to the practice of aartucs m worldl> N'ocations, 
to gcncrositj , to rectitude in c\cT> carthlj occupation he 
speaks of the heaaens with their rewards which await him 
wlio has led a life of earnest purpose here below And ns 
soon as he knows that Jus hearers arc fitted to rcceue some- 
thing deeper, he proceeils to speak to them of that which, 
as the texts sa>, “is preeminentlj the rcaclalion of the 
Buddhas,** the doctrines of suffering and dclucrancc 
These arc alwaj’s the same subjects of Buddha's preach- 
ing, and we o\er and o\cr again meet tlic same expres- 
sions of ]0) and gratitude on the part of the converted, 
then ftnallj the fomuila with which tlie> lake their refuge 
as lay brothers or lay sisters m the ancient tnnity of the 
Buddhist Church, the Buddha, the Doctnne, and the 
Order Here and there there is inserted a story of some 
wonder which n^cs m no way above the level of qnaait 
and tedious miracle All these narratives arc absolutely 
wanting m individuality , we seek m vam to gather some 
thing therefrom as to how Buddha penetrated and operated 
on the pnvate, personal life of the individual among his 
disciples Whenever we open our gospels, we find por- 
trayed the most delicate and deepest traces of the work of 
Jesus, which, providing, consoling* healing, and building 
up, passes from man to man very different from the 
picture which the Buddhist Church has preserved to us 
of Its master’s work , the living human, the personal hides 
Itself behind the system the formula , no one to seek out 
and to console the suffering and the sorrowing , it is only 
the sorrow of the whole universe of which we again and 
again hear 

Here and there the outward garb of such narratives 
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is somewhat altered ; instead of a sermon we find a 
dialogue ; Buddha questions or is questioned. In the task 
of producing a life-like picture of such conversations as 
took place in Buddha’s time, or in their own circles, the 
compilers of our sacred texts, who had not many things 
to go upon, but had nothing less than a dramatic vein, 
have certainly in their mode of treatment failed most 
signally. Those who converse with Buddha are good for 
nothing else but simply to say “yes,” and to be eventually 
converted, if they have not yet been converted.* But any 

An amusing illustration of the manner in which the sacred 
texts deal with the claims of character of the speakers and the 
other requirements of description by dramatic dialogue, is to be 
found in the history of Buddha’s conversation with Anathapindika’s 
daughter-in-law (in the “Anguttara-Nikaya,” Sattakanip^ta) . 
Buddha comes in his begging excursion to the house of his 
wealthiest and most liberal admirer, the great wholesale merchant 
An^thapindika. He hears loud conversation and wrangling, and 
asks : “Why are the people screaming and crying in thy house? 
One would think fishermen had been robbed of their fish.” And 
Anathapindika pours out his grief to Buddha : a daughter-in-law 
of a rich family has come into his house, who will not listen to her 
husband and her parents-in-law, and declines to show due reverence 
to Buddha. Buddha says to her : “Come, Sujat&.” She answers ; 
“Yes, sire,” and comes to Buddha. He says to her : “There are 
seven kinds of wives which a man may have, Sujata. What seven 
are they? One resembles a murderess, another a robber, another 
a mistress, another a mother, another a sister, another a friend, 
another a servant. These SujSta, are the seven kinds of wives 
which a man may have. Which kind art thou?” And Sujata has 
forgotten all obstinacy and pride, and says deferentially : “Sire7 
I do not understand the full meaning of that which the Exalted 
One has stated in brief ; therefore, sire, may the Exalted One so 
expound to me his doctrine, that I may be able to understand the 
full meaning of that which the Exalted One has stated briefly.” 
Hearken, then, Suj^t^, and take it well to heart : I shall state it 
to thee.” — “Yes, sire,” said Sujata. And Buddha describes to her 
then the seven kinds of women, from the worst who goes after 
other men, despises her husband, and tries to take his life, up to 
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one ^\Ilo docs not suffer Inmscif to be detcrrctl b> this 
uint of liMiigr concrete rcalilj from folloumg up the 
logical tram of these comcrsations, will here find more 
than one trace, though dim and unskilful, of the same 
maicutic method of dialectic, which hislor> Ins properly 
denominated Socratic, after (he name of the man who Ins 
praclisctl it incomparabl> more pcrftclli , among a more 
bnllniillj gifted people — the <Kimc sifting of spiritual 
truth}, by argument from analogies which dail> life 
supplies, the «amc rudiments, of the inductuc method 
Thus is rclatctl to us the coincrsaiioii of Ihiddha walli 
Sona,* a >oung man, who had imix)sc<l on himself an 
CNcess of ascetic ob««n*ances, and now, when be becomes 
aware of the fnntlessncss of his practice, is on the point 
of turning to the opposite extreme, and retertmg to a hfc 
of eujo>Tncnt Buddha sa>s to this disciple “How is it, 
Sona, were >ou able to pla> the lute before >ou left 
home?” — “Yes, sire “—“What do >ou thuik then, Soni, 
if the strings of ^our lute arc too lightly strung, wll the 
lute give out the proper tone and be fit to play?*’ — “It 
wall not, sire" — “And what do >ou think, Sona, if the 
stnngs of your lute be strung too slack , will the lute then 
give out the proper tone and be fit to pla> ?“ “It wall not, 
sire” — “But how, Sona, if the stnngs of >our lute be 
not strung too tight or too slack, if they have the proper 
degree of tension, will the lute then give out the proper 
sound and be fit to play?“ — “Yes, sire” — “In the same 
way, Sona, encrg> too much strained tends to excessive 

the best who like a servant, j 9 always submissive to her husband a 
will and bears without a munnar oil he sajs one! docs ' These 
Sojdta are the seven kinds of wives which a man may have 
What kind among these art thou? — I rom tins day forward sire 
may the Plaited One esteem me one who js to her husband a wife 
who reseniHes a servant' 

• * Mahivagga,’ v, 2 15, seq 
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zeal, and energy too much relaxed tends to apathy. 
Therefore, Sona, cultivate in yourself the mean of energy, 
and press on to the mean in your mental powers, and i^lace 
this before you as your aim.” 

Another conversation,* carried on between Buddha 
and a Brahman, deals with the relation between the four 
castes and the claim to service and obedience which the 
Brahmans advance against all other castes, and each 
higher among other castes advances against the lower 
castes. Buddha couches his criticism in the form of a 
dialogue, with question and answer. “If anyone were to 
ask a Kshatriya (noble) as follows : 'To' whom wouldst 
thou render service : to him with whom, if thou doest 
him service, thou "wilt fare worse for thy service, not 
better ; or to him with whom, if thou doest him service, 
thou wilt fare better for thy service, not worse?’ The 
Kshatriya would, if he answers properly, answer thus : 
‘Him with whom, if I did him service, I should fare worse 
for my service, not better, him would I not serve ; but 
him with whom, if I did him service, I should fare better^ 
for my service, not worse, to him would I render ser- 
vice.’ ” And then the induction goes on in its stiff con- 
secutive course : ‘ ‘If anyone were to ask a Brahman as 
follows — if anyone were to ask a Vaicya as follows — if 
anyone were to ask a Cddra as follows.” The answer is 
naturally every time the same, and the exposition even- 
tually 3delds this result : “Wheie by the service which 
anyone renders to another, his faith increases, his virtue 
increases, his understanding increases, his knowledge 
increases, there, I say, it is that he should render him 
ser\'ice.” 

Here and there, as in our gospels, parables alternate 
with doctrine and admonition : “I shall show you a para- 
ble,” Buddha sa3^s, “bv' a parable many a wise man per- 


Phasuk£ri Suttauta (Majjhima Nikaj'a). 
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•cci\cs lUc Tneanmg of what is being said ” The opera* 
tions of man as i%cU as the life of nature arc the fields 
of observation, i\itU which these similes for spiritual life 
and effort, for deliverance, and the company of the deli- 
vered, deal Buddha’s preaching of dclivcnnce is com 
pared to the worh of the phjsiaan, who draws the 
jxnsoned arrow from a wound, and overcomes the power 
of the poison with remedial herbs The company of dis- 
ciples, the gathering of noble spirits, in whom all worldly 
rliffcrcnccs of high and low cease, resembles the sui with 
'ts wonders, in the depths of which he pearls and crystals, 
in which gigantic creatures have free plav, into which 
the nvers flow, and lo«e their names, and make np tlic 
■ocean, so man> of them there arc As the lotus flower 
raises Its head out of the water, unaffected by the water, 
so the Buddhas bom in the world, nst above the world, 
unaffected bv the irapunU of the world As the 
peasant ploughs his fields and sows the seed and imgatcs, 
but has not the power to sa> the gram shall swell to- 
<la> , to morrow it slnll germinate next da> it shall ripen, 
but must wai* till the proper time comes and brings 
growth and ripeness of his com, so also it is with the 
disciple who seeks deliverance he must regulate his 
course according to strict di’^iphne, pnctise religious 
meditation, study dthgcntl> the doctnne of salvation, but 
he has not the power to say to da> or to*morrow slnll 
m> spmt be delivered from cvct> impute Ixabit, but lie 
must wait until his time comes for deliverance to be 
vouchsafed to him For the tempter who tries to shut up 
against man the path of ‘S'llvntiou and to lure him to false 
paths, and the deliverer, who leads him back to the right 
path, this simile is emi)lo>cd * “As when, O disciples, 
in the forest on a mountain slope there lies n great tract 
of low land and water, where a great herd of dter lues. 


• Dvedh&vitaUca Sutta (Majjh N) 
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and there comes a man, who' devises hurt, distress and 
danger lor the deer ; who covers over and shuts up the 
path wliich is safe, good, and pleasant to take, and opens 
up a false path, a swampy path, a marshy track. Thence- 
forward, O disciples, the great herd of deer incurs hmi; 
and danger and diminishes. But now, O disciples,, if a man 
comes, who devises prosjperity, welfare, and safety for 
this great herd of deer : who clears and opens up the path 
which is safe, good and pleasant to take, and does away 
with the false path, and abolishes the swampy path, the 
marshy track. Thenceforth, O disciples, will the great 
herd of deer thrive, grow, and increase. I have spoken 
to you, O disciples, in a parable, to make known my 
meaning. But the meaning is this. The great lowland 
and the water, O disciples, are pleasures. The great 
herds of deer, O disciples, are living men. The man, 
O disciples, who devises hurt, distress, and ruin, is Mira, 
the Evil One. The false path, O disciples, is the eight- 
fold false path, to wit : false faith, false resolve, 
false speech, false action, false living, false efiort, 
false thought, false self-concentration. The swampy w^a}^ 
O disciples, is pleasure and desire. The swampy track is 
ignorance. The man, O disciples, who' dewses prosperity, 
welfare, salvation, is the Perfect One, the holy, supreme 
Buddha. The safe, good way, O disciples, in which it 
is well to walk, is the holy eight-fold path, to wit : right 
faith, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, 
right effort, right thought, right self- concentration. Thus, 
O disciples, has the safe, good path, in which it is well to 
walk, been opened up by me ; the • false path has been 
done away, the swampy path, the swampy track has been 
done away, the swampy path, the swampy track has been 
abolished. Everything, O disciples, that a master, who 
seeks the salvation of his disciples, who pities them, must 
do out of pity , for them, that have I done for you.” 

Such similes run through the discourse on sorrow and 
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Ocli\crtincc Tbroxigli Ibe measured {ormaUt> o( the 
monastic cliurcli-dicUon, we constanllj feel the breath of 
intelligent s>Tnpatii> tvith life and mturc, that genuine 
human desire to observe this motlcj world, and sec whether 
It cannot bj its figurative language throw some light on 
the spirit world and its secrets 

From smulcs to fable and romance is not a long wa> , 
the Buddhiit mendicant monhs were sufEcicntl> Indnn to 
have an abundant share of the old Indian delight in 
romance Sometimes the sacred writings make Buddha 
tell Ins disciples a fable of animals, sometimes a history 
of strange occurrences and all kinds of human actions, 
thoughtful or amusing “There were once two wnse 
brothers,’* or “there was once at Benares a king, called 
Brahmadatta,” the historj of the bamslied king Long 
gnef, and lus sagacious son Ixmg life, or tlic fable, how 
the partndge, the ape, and the elephant ha\o learned to 
live together in Mrtuc and harmon> , at the end of c\er> 
history came, as is fitting, a monl • 

But the most beautiful embellishments of Buddha's 
preaching arc those poetical sentences m which nil the 
most delicate powers of light and wannth, which dwell 
within the Buddhist mind, are conccntratcti as it were in 
a focus Here we need not b> 'in> means see merely a 
poetic embellishment which the Chiircli has attributed to 
its master’s teaching , sentences of this kind, short 
improvisations to which the pliant nature of the Ookn 

• Some of these stones— hardiv all— ore so apphed that their 
leading hero is identined with Ilnddha m one of his previous 
existences and the other personages who appear with persons m 
Buddha’s society or in the circles of lus opponents I ater on new 
stones but alwajs wath the same points were invented bj the 
hundred or even old legendar> matter has been wrought np In 
tnajorem Suddha glortam these make up a particular book of 
the sacred wntmgs the collection of t!ie Jlltoka (stones of earlier 
births), cf , however also my note to SuUavibhanga, Pflcittija 2 i 

13 
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metre readily adapted itself, may very \vell have been 
actually a feature of Buddha’s mode of speech, and of that 
specially-gifted among his disciples.* These apothegms 
are so rmlike the dry numbness of the prose lectures, that 
we may be tempted to ask whether they were really the 
same spirits which have composed the one and the other. 
We feel how that prose confined and bound up those who 
spoke in it ; but when the domain of prose ceases, where 
men are expressing not dry, subtle systems of ideas, but 
the simple emotions, the sorrows and hopes of their own 
hearts, life is roused and the blood of life, poetry. 
Thoughtful feeling, clad in the grand and rich attire of 
Indian metaphor, looks out upon us, and the Clokas with 
their gently measured rhythms, so peculiarly combining 
uniformity and diversity, flow up and down like the surging 
billows of the sea, on which the clear sky is reflected amid 
variegated, fragrant lotus flowers. The soul of this poesy, 
too, is nothing else but what the soul of the Buddhist faith 
itself is, the one thought, which rings out in sublime 
monotony from all these apothegms : Unhappy, imper- 
manence, happy he who has the eternal. From this 
thought there pervades the proverbial wisdom of the Bud- 
dhist, that tone of deep, happy repose, of which that proud 
sentence says that the gods themselves envy it, that repose 
which looks down upon the struggling world, stoops to the 
most distressed and quietly extends to him the picture of 
absolute peace. For the elucidation of Buddhism nothing 

* Tradition allots specially the task of improvisation (pafi- 
bh&na) among Buddha’s disciples to Vangisa (“Dip.,” iv, 4), who 
is the hero of one particular section in the holy texts, the 
Vangisathera-Saw3mtta. There it is often said : this and that 
thought “dawned on Vangisa” (pafibhati), and then he utters 
a verse in which he gives expression to the collateral circum- 
stances, praises Buddha, and so on. He then saj’^s of these verses, 
they are not prepared beforehand (pubbe parivitakkit^) but “they 
suddenly dawned on me” (fh&naso mam pafibhanti). 
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better could happen than that, at the very outset of Bud- 
dhist studies, there should be presented to the student by 
an auspicious hand the Dhammapada,* that most beautiful 
and richest of collections of proverbs, to "which anyone who 
IS determined to come to know Buddhism must over and 
over again return, and to which we shall often have to 
allude in our sketch of the Buddhist teaching 

• Here a few sayings of the Dhammapada (6o, 153 seq 383, 82) 
may find a fitting place, I have avoided attempting to reproduce 
the metrical form 

"I/ing IS the night to him who keeps watch, long is the road 
-to the weary, long is the wandermg path of re births for the 
■foolish, who know not the word of truth ’ 

"A path of many re births have I vainly traversed, seeking 
■the builder of the house (of corporeity) , full of suffering is birth 
(recurring) over and over again Now have I seen thee, O builder 
of the house thou shalt not again build the house Thy rafters 
are all broken, the battlements of the house are demohshed The 
soul, having escaped changeability, has attained the end of 
desire " 

“Stem the current with might, banish from thee all desire, 
O Brahman, if thou hast sighted the end of the changeable, thou 
art a knower of the uncreated, O Brahman " 

rest like that of the deep sea, calm and clear, the wise 
find, who hear the truth *’ 



CHAPTER V. 


Buddha’s Death. 

Buddha is said to have reached the age of eighty 
years ; forty-four years of this term belong to his pubhc 
career, to what his followers term his Buddhahood. The 
year of his death is one of the most firmly fixed dates in 
ancient Indian history ; calculations, by which the sum of 
possible error is confined within tolerably narrow limits, 
give as a result, that he died not long before or not long 
after 480 b.c. 

Regarding the last months of his life and his last great 
journey from R&jagaha to Kusin^ra, the place of his death, 
we possess a detailed account in a Sfitra of the sacred Pali 
Canon.* The external features of this narrative bear for 
the most part, though perhaps not in every particulars; t 
the stamp of trustworthy tradition ; in the utterances and 
addresses of Buddha, most of which convey a clear or 
covert intimation of his approaching end, fancy has 
undoubtedly allowed itself freer range. A portion at any 

* The “MahS-parinibbana Sutta,” by which the nortliem 
Buddhist versions of this narrative are rendered superfluous. 

t It especially excites distrust, to find that the occurrences at 
Pataliputta and the meeting with Ambap&li (“Childers’ Ed.,” 
p. 10 seq.) are narrated at another place in quite a difierent con- 
nection (“Mah^vagga,” vi, 28 seq.). 
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T'ltc of Ulc narraluc in'i\ here be rcprtxluccd, partl> in 
Tcsnmi, and partl> in a \crbit translation 

Trom H'ljaffaha, the chief town m the Mnjpdha tern- 
tory, Buddha pocs northward He crosses the Ganges ot 
the place where the new capital, r'ltahpiilta (naXt^oOpa) 
is then bcinff built, the chief citj of India in the followins 
centimes Buddha foretells the cominK Rreatness of this 
town Then he journeys on to the opulent and hnllnnt 
frcc-town Vc<iU Kear VcsAll, m the aallnRc of Bcluva, 
he dismissed the disciples who were wath him, to pass in 
sohtar> retirement the three months at the damp period 
of the 5 car, the last rainy season of his life At BcUm 
he was attacked b> a severe illness , violent pains scirctl 
him, he was near djinR He then bctlioupht him of Ins 
disciples *'rt becomes me not to enter into Xirvflnn, 
without haling addressed those who eared for me, without 
speaking to the comTnunit> of mj followers I sluall con* 
quer this illness bj mj power, and hold life fast within 
mo '• Then the Exalted One subdued tlic sickness bj his 
power and held the life fast wathin Jiim And the illness 
of the Exalted One vanished And the Exalted One 
recovered from his sickness and soon after when he had 
recovered from his sickness, he went out of the house and 
sat dowTi m the shade of the house, on the scat which was 
prepared for him Thereupon the venerable /Inanda went 
to the Exalted One when he was near him and had made 
his salutations to the Exalted One, he sat down beside 
him , sitting b> bis side, the worthj /fnanda spake to the 
Exalted One thus “Sire, I see that the Exalted One is 
well , I see, sire, that the Exalted One is better All 
nerve had left me, sire , I was faint , my senses failed me 
because of the sickness of the Exalted One But still I 
had one consolation, sire the Exalted One wall not enter 
Nirvlna, until he has declared his purpose concerning the 
body of his followers '*What need hath the body of my 
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followers of me now, ^nanda? I have declared the- 
Doctrine, ^nanda, and I have made no distinction between 
within and without ; the Perfect One has not, v4nanda, 
been a forgetful teacher of the Doctrine. He, .4nanda, 
who says : I will rule over the Chmrch, or let the Church, 
be subject to me, he, O Ananda, might declare his will in 
the Church. The Perfect One, however, O .4nanda, does 
not say : I will rule over the Church, or let the Church 
be subject to me. What shall the Perfect One declare, 
.4nanda, to be his purpose regarding the Church? I am 
now frail, .4nanda, I am aged, I am an old man, who has 
finished his pilgrimage and reached old age ; eighty years 

old am I Be ye to yourselves, Ananda, your own 

light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. Det the 
truth be your light and your refuge, seek no other refuge 

whosoever now, Ananda, or after my departure 

shall be his own light, his own refuge, and shall seek no 
other refuge, whosoever taketh the truth as his light and 
his refuge and shall seek no other refuge, such will hence- 
forth Anaada, be my true disciples, who walk in the right 
path.” 

Buddha now goes on to Vesali and makes his usual 
begging excursion through the town. Here M^ra comes 
to him and calls on him to enter at once into Nirv&na. 
Buddha repels him, saying, *‘give thyself no trouble on 
that score, thou evil one. After a short time the Nirv&na 
of the Perfect One will be accomplished ; three months 
hence will the Perfect One enter Nirv&na.” And Buddha 
dismisses the volition which attached life to himself : 
earthquakes and thtmderings accompany his resolution to 
enter into Nirv&na. 

In the evening Buddha sends for all the monks, who 
are tarrying in the neighbourhood of Ves&H, and he seats 
himself in the midst of them and he addresses them : — 

“I/eam ye then fully, O my disciples, that knowledge 
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winch I ha\c atiainctl and Imc dcchrc^l «ntr» yo«, and 
will. \c in It, p'^ct}Cc and increase, n order tint ihi^ {wth 
of hnlmc<<. ni3> !i^t ntid !nnjr endure, fo- the hirv' nz of 
intw for the )o\ of riar\ jKOple, to ilic relief of 

tin. \ odd, to ll c welfare, the z, tl e jn\ of ro(U nnd 

run \nd wlat, 0 di'ojde^, ts the Li owlcd^jc which I 
ln\t •utwnct! mi<l line tkelarcd nnto }o«, which w i arc 
to Inm fillv, walk in it, pnclicc nnti itc'ca^^, in onkr 
tint thn path cf holme*-' nn\ la't nnd loni; endure, fo- tl c 
hU-sMur f f jnan\ iKojlc, for the ) 0 > of l iau> people, to the 
relief of the wtirld, to the welfare, the hlcMin^T, the joj of 
^©<1^ nnd r icrP It n the four fold \»rdanec, t! e four fo’d 
HRht t{Tf»Tt, the four fold hoK MrcnKlh, tlic five orpnn', the 
five |vjwcr', the •<\cn nenher' of knowletlpe, the 'acrcil 
eiRht (old path Tim O di<ciplo, n the knowlcalpc which 
1 In\t altamctl, nnd ha\c dcehretl unto >ou,*’ etc 

And the r,xnUc<l One »pait further to the monks 
“Hearken, >c monks, I «> imto yt>\\ nil cnnhl> thinps 
arc tran-'jtor) , sin\e on \nthout ceavnff In n short time 
the rtrfeci One will ntUin \irv1na , three months hence 
wnll the Ikrfcct One enter Viratna “ 

Tims 'pike the rxiltcti One when the I'crfect One 
Ind thus '.lid, the ^fn'tcr 'pike os follows — 

‘ My cxutrncc I* npcninp to it* tlw tJie rn«l of niy life h near 
1 fio hence, \ e rrinatn t<ch(ml the place c< refuRc ia tea ly f«>r me 
Re HMcIiful laiiticmi imtnno'fon walk eacmmrr fn lutmcia, 
Aje resolute nnd n>r jnepartd keep >t O lUscIplcs, >oor minds 
He who cscrniore walks without tlamlhnp, true to the word 
of truth, 

Sirut,t.les into frte<Iom from birth nnd death, presses tliroH^h 
to the end of all suffcrfnfr '* 

On the foUowinR day Buddha once more mikes u 
hcKipnr occursion through Vcsflll, llicn looks hick upon 
the town for the last lime and seta out wU(i n large con 
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course of disciples for Kusin^r^,* which he had chosen as 
the place for his entry into Nirvana. On the way that 
sickness, which was to terminate his life, attacked him at 
Pava. Our text, with a naivete far removed from modem 
affection, has in the cmurse of the narrative of Buddha’s 
last addresses, preserved to us the information that his 
illness was brought on by eating pork, which Cunda, the 
son of a goldsmith at P^va, put before him. 

Buddha ioume5’-s on, sick and weary, to Kusin&ra. A 
few verses, of which this journey is the subject, have come 
down to us : — 

“Travel-worn came Buddha to the river Kakuttha,t 
Peaceful, pure, with clear waters, 

Down into the water went the Master, weary. 

The supreme Perfect One, without equal. 

When he had bathed, the Master drank of the river 
And went up out of it with the bands of his disciples, 

The holy Master, the preacher of tire truth. 

The sage went on to the mango grove. 

Then spake he to Cimda, the monk : Fold me 
My robe in four folds, that I may lay me down. 

And Cunda did cheerfully as the Master bade him; 

He quickly spread out the robe folded in four folds. 

There the Master laid himself down, the weary one. 

And Cunda also sat down beside him.”+ 


* Now Kasia, east of Goruckpore, on the Chota Gandak.. 
Cunningham, “Ancient Geography of India,” 430. 

t On the way between Pavt and Kusin&ra. According to 
Cunningham (1. c. 435) the Kukuttha is the small stream Badhi 
or Barhi, which flows into the Chota Gandak, eight English miles 
below Kasia. 

+ These very old verses, which plainly and truly depict a 
plain situation, belong beyond all doubt to the most trustworthy 
reminiscences, which we have of Buddha’s life. In the face of 
the wild phantasms of later works like the “Lalita Vistara,” they 
should not be forgotten by those, who are in doubt as to whether 
the biography before them is that of a man or of a sun-hero. 
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At last Buddha arrives at Kusm&ril There lay on the 
bank of the nver Hiran} ivatt (Chota Gandak) a grov c of 
sSl trees “Go, /Inanda,” sajs Buddha, “and prepare a 
bed for me botvi-ecn two Iwm trees, with head to the 
north I am tired Ananda , 1 shall he down “ 

It was not the season for s^I trees to bloom, but these 
two twin trees were covered with blossoms from crowm to 
foot Buddha laid himself down under the blooming trees, 
like a lion taking his rest, and blossoms fell down on him , 
a shower of flowers fell from heaven , and heavenly 
melodies sounded over head, in honour of the dying saint 
“Then spake the Exalted One to the venerable 
ilnanda Although this is not the time for flowers, 
/Inanda, yet arc these two twin trees completely decked 
with blossoms, and flowers arc falling, showenng, stream- 
ing down on the body of the Perfect One, heavenly 
melodies are sounding in the air, m honour of the 
Perfect One But to the Perfect One bclongeth 

another honour, another glory, another reward, another 
homage, other reverence Whosoever, /Inanda, male 
disciple or female follower, lay brother, or lay sister, 
lives m the truth in matters both great and small, and lives 
according to the ordinance and also walks m the truth in 
details, these bring to the Perfect One the highest honour, 
glory, praise, and credit Therefore, /Inanda, must ve 
practise, thinking Let us live in the truth m matters 
great and small, and let us live according to the ordinance 
and walk in the truth also in details “ 

But /Inanda went into the house and wept, saying “I 
am not yet free from irapunties, I have not yet reached the 
goal, and my master, who takes pity on me, will soon enter 
into Nirvana “ Then Buddha sent one of the disciples to 
him, saying “Go, O disciple, and say to /Inanda in my 
name , the Master wishes to speak with thee, fnend 
inanda “ Thereupon Ananda went in to the Master, 
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bowed himself before him, and sat down beside him. But 
Buddha said to him : “Not so, Luanda, weep not, sorrow 
not. Have I not ere this said to thee, .4nanda, that from 
all that man loves and from all that man enjoys, from that 
must man part, must give it up, and tear himself from it. 
How can it be, /^Inanda, tliat that which is bom, grows, is 
made, which is subject to decay, should not pass away? 
That cannot be. But thou, .dnanda, hast long honoured 
the Perfect One, in love and kindness, with cheerfulness, 
loyally and unwearyingly, in thought, w^ord and deed. 
Thou hast done well, .dnanda ; only strive on, soon wilt 
thou be free from impurities.” 

When night came on, the Mallas, the nobles of 
KusinarS, went out in streams to the s&l grove with their 
naves and children, to pay their respects for the last time 
to the dying Master. Snbhadda, monk of another sect, 
who had desired to speak with Buddha, turned to him as 
the last of the converts who have seen the Master in the 
flesh. 

Buddha, shortlj^ before his departure, said to ./Luanda 
“It may be yinanda, that ye shall say : the Word has lost 
its master, we have no master more. Ye must not think 
thus, ylnanda. The law, y^nanda, and the ordinance, which 
1 have taught and preached unto ye, these are your master 
when I am gone hence.” 

And to his disciples he said : “Hearken, O disciples, 

I charge ye : everj.'thing that cometh into being passeth 
away : strive without ceasing.” These were his last 
%vords. 

His spirit then rose from one state of ccsta^ to 
another, up and down through all the stages of rapture, 
until h.e passed into Nirefina. The earth quaked and 
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thunders rolled. At the moment when Buddha entered 
Nirvana, Brahma spake these words; — 

“In the worlds beings all put off corporeity at some time, 

Jnst as at this present time Btiddba, the prince of victory, the 
supreme master of all worlds, 

The mighty. Perfect One, hath entered into Nirvlna.” ' 

Towards sunrise the nobles of Kusinara have burned 
Buddha’s body before the city gates with all the honours 
that are shown to the relics of universal raonarchs. 



PART II. 


THE DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Tenet of Suffering, 

“At one time,” as we read,* “the Exalted One was 
staying at Kosambi in the Sinsap^ grove. And the Exalted 
One took a few Sinsapa leaves in his hand and said to 
his disciples : “what think ye, my disciples, whether are 
more, these few Sinsapa leaves, which I have gathered 
in my hand, or the other leaves yonder in the Sinsapa 
grove ?” 

“The few leaves, sire, which the Exalted One holds 
in his hand are not many, but many more are those leaves 
yonder in the Sinsapa grove.” ■ 

“So also, my disciples, is that much more, which I 
have learned and have not told you, than that which I 
have told you. And, wherefore, my disciples, have I not 
told you that? Because, my disciples, it brings you no 
profit, it does not conduce to progress in holiness, be- 

In the “Sa'm5Tittaka Nik^ya,” at the end of the work (vol. 
hi, fol. as of the Pha3're MS.). 
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cause It docs not lead to the tunung frtm the carthl>, to 
the subjecuon of a\! desire, to the cessation of the 
tnnsitor>, to peace, lo knowledge, to illunumtion, to 
hin'lna therefore ha\c 1 not declared it unto >oii And 
wlnt, O disciples, hi\e t preached unto >ou? 'This is 
sufTcnng'—thus, O disciples, ha\c I proclsiniwl iinto >ou 
'This IS tic origin of sufTcnng* — thus Insc I proclamml 
unto >ou 'This is the cessation of sufTcnnr’— thus ln\c 
I proclaimctl unto >ou Tins ts the patli lo the cessation 
of sufTcnng*— thus ln\c I ptt>chiinc<l unto joti " 

This passage states lmefl> ami clcarlj wtial tfic 
doctnue of Buddhism is nnd what it fs not It docs not 
purport to be a philosophy, whidi inquires into the 
nltimalc grounds of things, unfolds to thought the breadths 
nnd depths of the unisctsc It addresses itself to roan 
plunged in sorrow, nnd, sahilc u icachcn him to under- 
stand his sorrow, u show's him the way lo cxlcnnmate it, 
root nnd all This ts the only problem with which 
Buddhist thought is concerned "As the \nst ocean, 
O disciples, IS uupregnated watli one taste, the taste of 
salt, so also, my disciples, this Law nml Doclnne is 
impregnated asaih but one taste, wath the taste of 
deliverance "• 

Yet this deliverance is not an inheritance for the 
poor in spirit hut only for the wise And therefore the 
Buddhist doctnno of deliverance is by no means content 
with merely those simple ethical reflections which nppeal 
more to the sensation of a pure heart than to the in- 
tellectual faculty of a Iminctl mind The mam outlines of 
the doctnne might lie graspcti by every one endowed with 
a lively feeling among the mtnibcrs of the Church , the 
more detailed dialectical deductions, howeyer, the pro- 
ficiency m winch was by no menns regarded ns an un 
necessary accomplishment, can have been within the 


Callavagga, ix, i 4 
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grasp of but comparatively few indiidduals, even among- 
■a people so exceptionally highly endowed with a capacity 
for dealing with abstract thought as the Indians, and 
among men who devoted their whole life exclusively to 
these very thoughts. In the circles of the ancient Church 
■also they were fully conscious of this. “To men con- 
cerned with wordly pursuits, who have their occupation 
•and find their pleasure in wordly pursuits, will this matter 
be difiicult to comprehend, the law of causality, the 
chain of causes and effects;” thus Buddha 'is said to 
have remarked to himself, before he took upon himself 
to preach his doctrine (p. 120). And so we find, when 
we open the sacred writings of the Buddhists, side by 
side with those simple, beautiful apothegms, such as are 
contained in the Dhammapada, those most abstruse 
dogmatic expositions also, those circuitous, much-involved 
systems of ideas, comprehensive classifications, long lists 
of categories, which are held together by a causal nexus 
or some other logical tie. “If this be, that also is ; if 
this arises, that also arises ; if this be not, then that also 
is not ; if this perishes, that also perishes : thus they 

were accustomed to reason in the period in which the 
sacred writings originated, and we have already (p. 182) 
seen that it is probable, that Buddha’s own mode of 
thought and speech moved in these very paths of abstract 
discussion, of technical, often scholastic expression and 
-of a, it may be, not very dexterous dialectic. 

On the whole we shall be authorized to refer to 
Buddha himself t the most essential trains of thought 

* Cfilasakulodayi Suttanta, in the Majjhima Nikaya. 

t A distinction of earlier and later can as yet be drawn in 
hut few cases, and onl}' with tolerable accuracy, in the collection 
of Buddha's didactic discourses (the “Sutta-Pitaka”) . This affects 
"the greater and lesser antiquity of dogmatic notions and doctrines 
as well as that of the texts. One of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
of these texts is the “Sutta-NipSta,” frequently quoted in other 
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■sshich ^^c find rccoixlcd in llic texts, and, in matt> phccs, 
It IS probabU not too much to bc!ic\c tint the \cry 
\%ords, m ^\hlch the nscclic of the Sakja house couched 
his pTOSpel of deliverance, have come down to us as they 
fell from hts lips We find tint throughout the vast 
complex of ancient Buddhist literature which has been 
collected, certain mottoes and fonmilas, the expression of 
Buddhist convictions upon some of the wciglitcst problems 
of religious thought, arc expressed over and over again 
in a standard form adoptc<l once for all WHiy may not 
these be words which have received their currency from 
the founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him 
hundreds and thousands of times throughout his long life, 
devoted to teaching? 

The meaning which he comc>cd by such words we 
can often onI> approximately determine Here, os In 
cvcr> case where the word has a preponderant Importance 
over the thought, where it docs not smoothly fit the 
thought, but compresses it wathm its own straight form, 
the inquirer who desires to reconstruct remote and foreign 
forms of thought, has not that surest key which conse- 
cutive progression, the inherent ncccssit> of the thought, 
can give him Those hundred fold repetitions, those per- 
mutations and combinations of evcr> kind, in which 
dogmatic technicalities meet us, but through which a 
living current of dialectic movement docs not flow, hardly 
render the meaning of those expressions more compre 

works We find in it alreadv all Hie more importvnt dogmatic 
categoncs and tenets enumerated or allnded to In fact ^vlien we 
think what the mental lalioitrs of Ilrahmanism and tlie older sects 
have transmitted to Boddhism ready made It does not seem 
improbable that the latter started ot the very beginning with a 
very comprehensive and very definitely formulated dogmatic 
apparatus It is not impossible bat not quite probable, that If 
the Sntta texts be given to the public in their foil extent, we may 
be able to go farther In the process of eliminating later elements 
ihan we can go at present 
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hensible to us. Moreover, we find the same technical 
term used often in distinctly different meanings, or we 
find the same thought expressed in different settings, 
which can be only partially harmonized with each other. 
The most serious obstacle, however, which stands in the 
way of our comprehending Buddhist dogmatics in the 
silence with which everything is passed over which does 
not lead “to the separation from the earthly, to the sub- 
jection of all desire, to the cessation of the transitor5'’, to 
quietude, knowledge, illumination, to Nirvana.” We re- 
marked that an extensive stock of metaphysical, and 
especially psychological technicalities, was esteemed any- 
thing but superfluous for him who seeks after quietude 
and illumination ; but advance in this directions was made 
only up to a certain point, and no farther. Speculations 
like those which were proposed can only be thoroughly 
comprehensible when they present themselves . as a com- 
plete, self-contained circle. But here we have a fragment 
of a circle, to complete which, and to find the centre 
of which, is forbidden, for it would involve an inquiry 
after things which do not contribute to deliverance and 
happiness. When we try to resuscitate in our own way 
and in onr own language the thoughts that are embedded 
in the Buddhist teaching, we can scarcely help forming 
the impression that it was not a mere idle statement which 
the sacred texts preserve to us, that the Perfect One 
knew much mOre which he thought inadvisable to say, 
than what he esteemed it profitable to his disciples to 
unfold. For that which is declared points for its explana- 
tion and completion to sojnething else, which is passed 
over in silence — ^for it. seemed not to serve for quietude, 
illumination, the Nirv&na — ^but of which we can scarcely 
help believing that it was really present in the minds 
of Buddha and those disciples, to whom we owe the 
compilation of the dogmatic texts. 
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Tiie Four S.icrhd Truths. Ti»e First, and Buddhist 
Pessimism. 

Ancient tndilion, like Katwre, provides ns ivitli a 
startin;r*po»nl, equally commcndetl to us by ancient tradi* 
tion and by the natural condition of the question itself, 
from which wo must begin our sketch of Buddhist teach- 
ing At the basis of the whole tiody of Buddhist thought 
lies, like a permeating end Icatcning principle, the con- 
templation of the suffering of c\ci>' form of life here on 
earth • The four sacred tiuths of the Buddhists treat of 
sulTcnng, of ibc ongin of suffering, of the rcmoi-al of 
suffering, and of the path to the removal of suffering: it 
is c\crTOorc the word and the idea of suffering which 
gives the ke>-nolc to Buddhist thought 

In these four truths we have the oldest authentic ex- 
pression of this thought We may describe this ns the 
Buddhist creed While most of the categories and pro- 
positions which we find imbcddctl m Buddhist teaching 
arc treated, not as something peculiar to this faith, but 
as the obviously common property of all rcficcling religi- 
ous minds, t the four sacrctl truths always appear to us 
os something which the Buddhists hold bc>ond all non- 


• If noildlium be treated atrictly n» phdosoplncal doctrine, it 
must indeed be adonttctJ that U Jcols npon tlic saffennp of the 
universe not as an uUtmate hypc<bejis, but as the product of 
decperdying factors We might ihcrefore be tempted In review mg 
the Rjslem to begin preferably with the latter, with the funda- 
’mental mctaphssical notions of liuddUism It appears to me, 
however, more m Keeping with the sobject to follow the course 
laid dowTi by emr anthonlics themselves, nnd to slate tlie result 
first, instead of the premises, the former Ixstng foremost and most 
important for the religious consaousoess, though probably not so 
in strict dialectic 

t n g , the doctnne of metempsychosis, of ecstatic conditions, 
the idea of the samt (Arbat), etc 
14 
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Buddhists,* as the kernel and the pole of the Dhamma 
(the Doctrine). Many were the steps of knowledge which 
Buddha had taken on his long and toilsome journey to 
the Buddhahood : yet evermore was there something 
wanting to his attainment of the knowledge that gives 
deliverance. On that night, under the Apvattha tree at 
Uruvel^, the four truths at last dawn on him ; they be- 
come the key-stone of his knowledge ; now he is the 
Buddha. And when he goes to Benares to preach to the 
five monks what he has himself learned — “Open ye your 
ears, ye monks ; the deliverance from death is found : 
I instruct you, I preach the Daw” — again there are those 
very four sacred truths which constitute the gospel of the 
newly discovered path of peace (p. 128 seq.). And 
throughout the long career of Buddha as a teacher, as it 
is depicted for us in the sacred texts, the discourse on 
the four truths is constantly coming to the front as that 
“which is the most prominent announcement of the 
Buddhas.” The Buddhists describe igorance as being the 
ultimate and most deeply hidden root of all the suffering 
in the universe : if anyone inquires the ignorance of what 
is regarded as this fatal power, the uniform answer comes : 
the ignorance of the four sacred truths. And thus we 
find these propositions times without number in the 
canonical texts repeated, discussed, and their importance 
magnified in extravagant terms. It is difficult to avoid 
the presumption that the thoughts they convey and the 
wording in which they are expressed go back to Buddha 
himself, or at any rate to Buddha’s first circle of followers. 


* To give but one proof out of many : if sun and moon do not 
shine, it is said in the “Sajjjyuttaka Nik&ya” (vol. iii, fol. am), 
darkness prevails in the world; day and night, months and years 
are not observable. So also darlaiess prevails in the world, if 
perfect, saintly Buddhas do not appear in it; then the four sacred 
truths are not preached, taught, proclaimed, revealed, etc. 
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\\c here repent thc^ prop«><«jon<, thej Imc nl* 
rcadf met as in tlio vtrmon nl Kennres, m order to lay 
them as n foundiuon for owr sVctch of the Buddhist 
leachmr 

"Tins, o monLs, is the sacrct! tniUi of suffcnuR 
Birth IS sufTcnnfr, old orc is swffcnnp, aichncss 15 suffer- 
mp, dcnlh is suffennp, to be unitetl nnth the imloied is 
sufTcnrip, to be sqnratc<I from the loved is suffennp, not 
to obtain what one desires is sulTcnnp, m sliort the five- 
fold clinpinp (to the cinhl>*) 1$ suffermr 

‘'This, O monbs, is the sacred truth of the onpin of 
suffermp it IS the thirst (for bcinp) svrhich leads from 
birth to birth, topclhcr with lust and desire, which finds 
pmtification here and there the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for bcinr, the thirst for power 

“This. O rnonhs, is the sacred truth of tlic extinction 
of suffering the extinction of this thirst b> complete 
annihilation of desire, Icttinp it yo, cxpcllinp it, separat- 
inp oneself from it, pump it no room 

“This, 0 inonls, is the sacred tmlh of the path 
which leads to the extinction of sulTcnnr it is this 
sacred, cipht fold path, to wat UiRlit TaiUi, Riplit 
Resolve, Ripht Speech, Ripht Action. Riplit Livmp, 
Right effort, Right Thought, Right Self conccnlrnlion ”t 

• The hankering after corporeal form after sensations, prtetp- 
tiona conformations, end after cooscjOHsntss — 'Koppen p 2-3 
fj j) finds qafte groundlessly In these last sKords a * nietaphjsleal 
pcetscripl to the original text of the four truths Puddhism has 
at all times possessed as much of metaphysical terminology as is 
comprised m llicsc words 

t KSppen ’ I aaj « a ‘ Tlieso elglit divisions or branches 
also do not hclont, originallj to the aiinple dogma We cannot 
enter a strong enough protest ogamst this setting aside of c^ety 
thing which militates against this gratuitous conceit of a peculiar 
simplicity of the earliest hndlltism It cannot count up to eight 
without it being suspected of 'metaphysical postscripts! ' 
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The four truths give- expression to Buddhist pessimism 
in its characteristic singularity. 

They teach us first of all to direct attention to what 
this pessimism is not. 

A widespread opinion finds the ultimate ground of 
this pessimism in the thought that, of all that is, the trae 
existence is the Nothing. — ^The Nothing is alone certain. 
And if the world which surrounds us, or appears to 
surround us, is not wholly unreal, if it contains a certain, 
though ever so hollow a degree of existence, which cannot 
be ignored, this is a misfortune ; and it is wrong, for 
right is only the 'Nothing. The wrong must be removed ; 
we must remove it. Being, which originated in and from 
nothing, must again go to nothing, for it is essentially 
nothing.* 

A strange error is this picture of what Buddhism is 
represented to have been. Whoever looks, not into the 
metaphysical speculations of later centuries, but into what 
the oldest traditions disclose to us of the teaching of 
Buddha, of the belief of that order of wandering mendi- 
cants, will not find therein one tenet of these all lucubra- 
tions regarding the Nothing. Neither openly expressed 
nor otherwise, neither in the foreground, nor in' the farthest 
background of the religious thought, does the idea of 
the Nothing find a place. The tenets of the sacred truths 
show us clearly enough that, if this world has been 
weighed by the Buddhists and found wanting, the ground 
of this is not, that it, an illusory, specious something, 
is in reality a mere nothing, but the sole ground is that 
it consists of suffering and nothing but suffering. 


* Adolf Wuttke lias made by far the most clever and intelligent 
efforts to evolve Buddhism from these fundamental thoughts, vide 
“Geschichte des Heidenthums,” ii. 5S0 seq., especially pp. 55, 535- 
Cf. also “Eoppen,” 214 seq. 
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All life is suffering: : this is the inexhaustible theme, 
which, now in the strict forms of abstract philosophical 
discussion and now in the garment of poetical proverb, 
evermore comes ringing in our cars from Buddhist litera- 
ture. We may take as the standard dialectic expression 
of this thought one of those discourses which Buddha, 
according to tradition, held at Benares soon after his first 
sermon, before tlrosc five earliest disciples, to whom he 
first proclaimed the fmu* sacred truths.* 

“And the Exalted One,** so the tradition narrates, 
"spake to the five monks thus: 

“The material form, O monks, is not the self. If 
material form were the self, O monks, this material form 
could not be subject to sickness, and a man should be 
able to say regarding his material form ; my body shall 
be so and so ; my body shall not be so and so. But 
inasmuch, 0 monks, as material form is not the self, 
therefore is material form subject to sickness, and a man 
cannot say as regards his material form : my body shall 
be so and so ; my body shall not be so and so. 

“The sensations, O monks, are not the self’’ — and 
then follows in detail regarding the sensations, the very 
same exposition which has been given regarding the body. 
Then comes the same detailed explanation regarding the 
remaining three component elements, the perceptions, the 
conformations, the consciousness, which in combination 
with the material fonn and tile sensation constitute man’s 
sentient state of being. Then Buddlia goes on to say : 

“How thinlc ye then, O monks, is material form 
permanent or impermanent?’* 

“Impermanent, sire.” 

• This discourse is usually described as the "Sutta of the tokens 
of not -self'’ {of the non-ego). The text is to be found in the 

“Mahivagga/’ i, 6 , 3 S scq. 
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‘'But is that which is impermanent, sorrow or joy?” 

‘‘Sorrow, sire.” 

“But if a man duly considers that which is imperma- 
nent, full of sorrow, subject to change, can he say : that 
is mine, that is I, that is myself?” 

“Sire, he cannot.” 

Then follows the same exposition in similar terms 
regarding sensations, perceptions, conformations, and con- 
sciousness: after which the discourse proceeds: 

“Therefore, O monks, whatever in the way of material 
form (sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively) has ever 
been, will be, or is, either in our cases, or in the outer 
world, or strong or weak, or low or high, or far or near, 
it is not self : this must he in truth perceive, who possesses 
real knowledge. Whosoever regards things in this light, 
O monks, being a wise and noble hearer of the word, 
turns himself from material form, turns himself from 
sensation and perception, from conformation and con- 
sciousness. When he turns therefrom, he becomes free 
from desire ; by the cessation of desire he obtains deliver- 
ance ; in the delivered there arises a consciousness of his 
deliverance : re-birth is extinct, holiness is completed, 
duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return to this 
world, he knows.” 

The characteristic fxmdamental outlines of Brahraan- 
ical speculation turn up again in this discourse of Buddha’s 
with dominant force. We have shown how that specu- 
lation works in the conception of a dualism. On one side 
the eternal immutable, which is endowed with the pre- 
dicates of supreme freedom and happiness : that is the 
Brahma, and the Brahma is nothing else but man’s own 
true self (.4tman). On the other side the world of 
origination and decease, birth, old age, death, in a word, 
of suffering. From this very dualism flow the ground- 
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axioms, on -which Buddha’s discouree on the not-self pro- 
ceeds that proposition, -which needed no proof for the 
Buddhists, that refuge can only be had where ongination 
and decease have no dominion, the identity of the ideas 
of change and sorrow, the conviction that the self of 
man (attd=sansk, atman) cannot belong to the world of 
evolution The elements, in which the empirical state of 
man matures itself, are liable to continual change , the 
bodily as well as the spiritual life flows on, while one 
event is linked to another and closes up with another 
Man stands helpless in the middle of this stream, the 
waves of which he cannot keep back or control He can- 
not attain happiness or peace , how can happiness and 
peace be thought of, where there is no continuance, but 
only uncontrollable change holds sway ^ But if be cannot 
press this impermanence into bis service, he can sever 
himself from it where all contact with the earthly 
ceases, there are deliverance and freedom 

At one point this discourse on the transitory nature 
of the earthly, shows a gap in its tram of thought , to 
fill up which was, as we shall see later on, with a definite 
purpose omitted One portion of the old Brahmamcal 
dualism, the belief in an external world involving origina- 
tion, decease and suffenng, is adopted without reserva 
tion What is the attitude of Buddha’s doctrine -with 
reference to the other side of this dualism? What does 
it teach regarding the eternal, the v4tman^ It is said 
that whatever is subject to change and suffenng cannot 
be the self Is, then, the self something raised above this 
phenomenal world, separated from it, or has it no 

* ‘ What IS inconstant, is sorrow, what is sorrorv, is not self, 
what IS not self, that is not mine, that am not 3, that is not 
myself ” ‘ Sam-vnttaka Nikaya,” -voi ii, fol ka, where the equival 
ence of the categories here indicated is earned ont to a great 
lengtli in repetitions of all kinds 
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existence at all? Is deliverance a return of the self 
which is involved in’ change' to itself^ to its freedom ? or 
is there nothing left, which in the disappearance of the 
transitory, shows itself real and permanent? We note 
for the present that the sermon at Benares leaves these 
questions open. The answer to them, so far as Buddhism 
has given any answer at all to them, can claim our 
attention only in another conection. 

We return to the Buddhist thoughts of the imperma- 
nence and sorrow of earthly things. The abstract and 
ideal development of these thoughts has been unfolded to 
us in the discourse quoted. But this is only a one-sided, 
imperfect expression. In a form, the most concrete, "mth 
the convincing and overwhelming force of a painful 
reality, there is ever present to the vision of the Buddhist, ' 
the picture of the universe and man enveloped in 
suffering. There are not shadows only, not clouds, which 
sorrow and death cast over human life, but sorrow -and 
death pertain inseparably to every state of being. 
Through the delusion of happiness and youth the Buddhist 
looks on to the sorrow into which happiness and youth 
must soon turn. Behind the sorrowful present lies an 
immeasurable sorrowful past, and there extends equally 
emmeasurably through the endless distance, which the 
belief in the transmigration of souls discloses to the awe- 
struck imagination, a future full of sorrows for him who 
does not succeed in attaining deliverance, “putting an 
end to sorrow.” 

“The pilgrimage (Sa^nsara) of beings, my disciples,” 
Buddha says,* “has its beginning in eternity. No open- 
ing can be discovered, from which proceeding, creatures, 
mazed in ignorance, fettered by a thirst for being, stray 
and wander. What think ye, disciples, whether is more. 


“Sa«i\-nttaka-Nikaya, vol. i, fol. tho. 
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the \\atcr which is m the four great oceans, or the tears 
which ha\c flown from jou and have been shed by >ou, 
while je stray ed and wandered on this long pilgrimage, 
and sorrowed and wept, because that was your portion 
winch ye abhorred and that which ye loved w'as not your 
portion’ A mother’s dcatli, a father’s death, a brother’s 
death, a sister’s death, a son’s death, a daughter’s death, 
the loss of relations, the loss of property, all this have 
ye experienced through long ages And while ye ex- 
perienced this through long ages, more tears have flown 
from you and have been shed by you, while ye strayed 
and wandered on this long pilgninagc, and sorrowed and 
wept, because that was your portion winch ye abhorred 
and that which ye loved was not your portion, than all 
the water which is in the four great oceans ” 

Birth, old ago, death, arc the leading forms m which 
the sorrow of earthly existence is depicted "If these 
things were not in tlic world, my disciples, the Perfect 
One, the holy, supremo Buddha, would not appear m the 
world, the law and the Doctrine, which the Perfect One 
propounds, would not shine in the world W^iat three 
things arc they? Birth and old age and death "• 
Impermanence holds sway with the pitiless, inexorable 
power of natural necessity "There arc five things which 
no Samana, and no Brahman, and no god, neither M'lra, 
nor Brahma, nor any being in the universe, can bring 
about What five things arc these? That what is sub- 
ject to old age, should not grow old, that what is sub- 
ject to sickness, should not be sick, that what is subject 
to death, should not die, that what is subject to decay, 
should not decay, that what is liable to pass away, should 
not pass away — this can no Samana bring about, nor any 


Aegnttara Nikiya,’ vol m, fol that 
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Brahman, nor any god, neither M^ra, nor Brahma, nor 
any being in the universe.”! 

The actions of men who pursue earthly pleasures, are 
under the curse of impermanence, illusion, vanity. Pain- 
ing, deceiving, sweeping, destroying, turning hoped-for 
enjoyments into sorrow and death, the inexorable necessity 
of progression holds dominion over all life and hopes. 
Whoever seeks to acquire wordly goods, the merchant, the 
farmer, the shepherd, the soldier, the civil servant of the 
crown, must expose himself to the inconveniences of heat 
and cold, the bite of serpents, to himger and to thirst.'^ 
If he does not gain the object of his pursuit, he laments 
and grieves : in vain did I exert myself, in vain was all my 
labour. If he attains his object, he must guard his gains 
with anxiety and trouble, that kings or robbers may not 
wrest them from him, that fire may not bum them, that 
floods may not sweep them away, that they may not fall 
into the hands of hostile relations. To gain property and 
gratify desire, kings wage war, father or mother quarrels 
with son, brother with brother, warriors make their arrows 
fly, and their swords flash, and they brave death and mortal 
agonies. To gain pleasure, men break their word, commit 
robbery, murder, adultery : they endure excruciating 
tortures as human punishments, and when their bodies 
succumb in death, they go the way of evil-doers ; in the 
kingdoms of hell they will be bom again to new torments. 

And these same powers of decadence and sorrow, to 

which human life is subject and which extend through all 
hells, have also power over heaven. The gods may have 
assured to them an incomparably longer and more happy 

t From the discourse with which the monk Narada consoled 
the king Munda at Pataliputta on the death of the Queen Bhadda. 
— Anguttara Nikdya, vol. ii, fol. khai. 

* I here paraphrase briefly a part of the “Mahadukkhakkhandha 
Suttanta” (in the Majjhima Nikaya). 
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state of being than earthly humanity : still even they are 
not immortal or free from sorrow. “The three and thirty 
gods, and the Yflma-gods, the happy deities, the gods who 
joy in creation, and the ruling gods, boimd by the chain 
of desire, return within the power of M^ra. The whole 
universe is consumed with flames, the whole universe is 
envolped in smoke, the whole universe is on fire, the whole 
universe trembles.^* 

The proverbial wisdom of the “Dhammapada” gives 
the truest picture of all of Buddhist thought and feeling, 
how the disciples of Buddha saw in everything earthly the 
one thing, vanity and decay. 

“How can ye be gay,“t it is said, “how can ye indulge 
desire? Evermore the flames bum. Darkness surrounds 
you : will ye not seek the light?" 

“Man gathers flowers ; his heart is set on pleasure. 
Death comes upon him, like the floods of water on a village, 
and sweeps him away." 

“Man gathers flowers ; his heart is set on pleasure. 
The Destroyer brings the man of insatiable desire within 
his clutch." 

“Neither in the aerial region, nor in the depths of the 
sea, nor if thou piercest into the clefts of the mo\intains, 
wilt thou find any place on this earth where the hand of 
death will not reach thee." 

“From merriment cometh sorrow : from merriment 
cometh fear. Whosoever is free from merriment, for him 
there is no sorrow : whence should come fear to him ?" 

“From love cometh sorrow; from love cometh fear: 
whosoever is free from love, for him there is no sorrow : 
whence should come fear to him?" 

“Whoso looketh down upon the world, as though he 

• From the “Bhikkhuni Samyutta,” vol, i, fol. ghai. 

t ‘'Dhammapada/* v, 146, 47, 48, 128, ai2, 213, 170, 414. 
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gazed on a mere bubble or a dream, him the ruler Death 
behold eth not.” 

'‘Whosoever hath traversed the evil, trackless path of 
the Sansara, of error, who hath pushed on to the end, hath 
reached the shore, rich in meditation, free from desire, free 
from irresolution, who, freed from being, hath found rest, 
him I call a true Brahman.” 

Is it dialectic only with its comparison between the 
notions of becoming, decease, sorrow, which causes the 
world to appear to the Buddhist that immeasurable, painful 
waste ? 

It is true, indeed, that wherever the popular mind 
cannot obtain a sure anchorage for itself in the firm and 
clear realities of practical life, where it is under the over- 
powering influence of thought, of dreamy fancy without 
any counterpoise, there speculation, with its real or sup- 
posed logical conclusions, gains an incalculable influence 
as to which shall be the answer given by individuals as 
well as collective masses, to the question whether life is 
worth living. But it is not merely the speculation of the 
Indian which furnishes the answer. Speculation is bound 
up with his wishes and hopes ; it shares with them the 
character of impatient impetuosity, untrained to deal with 
realities. Thought, which passes over everything, and 
arrives with one bound at the absolute, finds its counter- 
part in a craving whose impatience pushes from itself all 
goods, which are not the supreme, everlasting good. But 
what is the supreme good? As the glow of the Indian 
sun causes rest in cool shades to appear to the wearied 
body the good of goods, so also with the wearied soul, rest, 
eternal rest, is the only thing for which it craves. Of this 
life, which promises to the cheerful sturdiness of an indus- 
trious, struggling people, thousands of gifts and thousands 
of good things, the Indian merely scrapes the surface and 
turns away from it in weariness. The slave is tired of his 
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scmtiide, the despot is still sooner and more completely 
wcaneil of his despotism, its unlimited tnjojmcnt The 
Buddhist propositions rcffardinp the sorrow of oil that js 
iransitoo* I'te the sharp nnd trenchant expression, which 
these dispositions of the Indian pciJplc liavc /nmed for 
thcmscKes, on cxpi^iott, the commentary to which is 
written not alone in the sermon at Benares and in the 
apothegms of the **Dhammapada/* but in indelible 
characters in the whole of the mournful hislorj of this 
unhappj people 

In some of the sajinprs, which uc ha\e quoted from 
the “Dhammapada," the thought of the impermanence and 
unsubstanlialitj of the cartlil> world is blended with the 
praise of him who has succeeded m brcakinR the fetters 
which bind him to the prison house And this bnn/;5 us 
to fid in a nccessarj' part without which our sketch of the 
Buddhist pessimism would be \cr> incomplete Some 
writers have often represented the tone prcvailmff m it, as 
if It were peculiarly characterized by a fethnir of melan* 
choly which bewails m endless jpft the unreality of bcin^r 
In this thc> ha\c altogether misundcrstootl Buddhism 
TIic true Buddhist ccrtainl> sees in this world a state of 
continuous sorrow, but this sorrow onl> awakes in him a 
fechng^ of compassion for those who ore yet in the world , 
for himself lie feels no sorrow or compassion, for he knowb 
ho IS near his goal which stands aw aiting him, noble bey ond 
all else Is this goal annihilation ? Perhaps it is 
We cannot here answer this question yet But bo 
this as it may, the Buddhist is far from bew-ailing ns a 
misfortune, or as an injury, to which he must submit with 
sad resignation as to an unalterable destiny, the constitution 
of things, which has provided just this goal and only this 
goal for man’s existence He seeks Nirvani with the 
same joyous sense of victory in prospect, with which the 
Christian looks forward to his goal, everlasting life 
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The following saymgs also of the "Dhammapada’* 
reflect this spirit* : — 

“He whose appetites are at rest, like steeds thoroughly- 
broken in by the trainer, he who has put away pride, who is 
free from impurity, him thus perfect the gods themselves 
envy.” 

“In perfect joy we live, without enemy in this world 
of enmity ; among men filled with enmity we dwell without 
enmity.” 

“In perfect joy we live, hale among the sick ; among 
sick men wfe dwell without sickness.” 

“In perfect joy we live, without toil among toilers ; 
among toiling men we dwell wthout toil.” 

“In perfect joy we live, to whom belongeth nothing. 
Our scrip is pleasantness, as of the effulgent gods.” 

“The monk who dwells in an empty abode, whose soul 
is full of peace, enjoys superhuman felicity, gazing solely 
on the truth.” 

It is not enough to say that the final goal to which 
the Buddhist strives to pass as an escape from the sorrow 
of the world, is Nirvana. It is also necessary to any deli- 
neation of Buddhism to note as a fact assured beyond all 
doubt, that internal cheerfulness, infinitely surpassing all 
mere resignation, with which the Buddhist pursues this end. 


Verse 94, 197 seq, 373. 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE TENETS OF THE ORIGIN AND THE 
EXTINCTION OF SUFFERING. 


Thk Formula, op the Causal Nejois. 

In order to understand the first of the four sacred 
truths, the tenet of suffering, we needed to acquaint our- 
selves only with the criticism which Buddha’s discourses 
give of the events of daily life, the dispositions and inclina- 
tions which govern our actions, and the consequences which 
follow from them. The tenets of the origin of suffering 
and its extinction bring us out of the domain of the popular 
speculative view of life, into the realms of abstract notions 
of Buddhist dogmatic, and therewith into a region where 
the ground vanishes from beneath our feet at every step. 

“This, O monks, is the'sacred truth of the origin of 
suffering: it is the thirst (for being), -which leads fronv 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
gratification here and there : the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for being, the thirst for power. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction 
of suffering: the extinction of this thirst by complete 
annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separating 
oneself from it, giving it no room.** 
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The state of being, as it surrounds us in this world, 
with its restless oscillation between origination and decease, 
is our misfortune. The ground of our existing is our will. 
This is our besetting sin, that we will to be, that we will to 
be oturselves, that we fondly will our being to blend with 
other being and extend. The negation of the will to be, 
cuts off being, for us at least. Thus the tw'O tenets of the 
origin of suffering and its cessation, comprise the sum of 
all human action and all human destiny. 

But the sum must be resolved into the elements of 
which it is composed. The former tenet, as we have 
quoted it, speaks of the thirst for being, which leads from 
one birth to another. Whence this birth ? It, the ground 
of our being, on what ground does it itself rest ? And what 
law, what mechanism is there, what intermediate links are 
there, by which the repetition of our being, re-birth with 
its sorrows, is connected with it ? 

The very oldest traditions from which we draw our 
account of Buddhist speculations, show that these questions 
had been asked. People found the brief and concise setting 
of the sacred truths obviously inadequate and two formulas, 
or, more correctly speaking, a bipartite formula was drawn 
up, which was intended to supplement, or rather strengthen, 
the tenets regarding the origin of suffering and its cessa- 
tion, the formula of the "Causal Nexus of bemg” 
(paticcasamupp&da) 

Tradition assigns to this formula the next place in 
sacredness to the four truths. The knowledge of the four 
verities is what makes Buddha Buddha ; the formula of 
the causal nexus, which had occurred to him already before 

* This is frequently designated in later literature the formula 
of the twelve nidanas (Bases of Hxistence), an expression which, 
as far as I know, occurs neither in Buddha’s discourses nor in 
the Vinaya texts. 
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the attainment of Buddhahood bad been vouchsafed to htm, 
occupied bis mmd vkhile he sits under the tree of know- 
ledge, “cnjo>ing the happiness of deliverance*** And 
when he combats the fear that lus gospel wall not be com- 
prehended on earth, it is especially the law of the causal 
nexus of being, to which this fear attaches “Men who 
move in a vrorldly sphere, who have their lot cast and find 
their cnjojTuents in a worldly sphere, will find this matter 
hard to grasp, the law of causality, the chain of causes and 
effects **t 

Occasionally the sacred texts make the formuta of the 
causal nexus actually an integral portion of the sacrctl 
truths themselves, by omitting the second and third truths 
and inserting in their stead this formula m its two 
branches 1 

The propositions of the causal nexus of being, m the 
form which is most commonly met with in the traditions, 
and winch may be regarded as the most ancient form, with 
their double, their positive and negative, arrangement — 
“forwards and backwards/’ as the texts express themselves 
—arc worded as follows — 

“From Ignorance come conformations (sankh^ri) ; 
from conformations comes consciousness (vifiuflnn) , from 
consciousness come name and corporeal form , from name 
and corporeal form come the six fields , § from the six fields 

'’■'^laiAiaRga,'' i, i Isopra, pp 116, 117'j In tlie ' Bainjutlft 
>iki)a” (Plia're 5 IS , \ol 1, fot ja) naddha 8a>s that, m his 
case as m the case of the prior Buddhas, the knowledge of tins 
hitherto unheard-of wisdom dawned on him before the attainment 
of tlie Buddhahood (pubbeva me bhikkliave sambodhl nnnbhisam* 
bnddhassa) 

+ Vide supra, p 120 

♦ So in the “Anguttam Nikflya” (TikampMa, Phayre MS, 
vol 1 fol ce’) 

§ The fields of the six senses and their objects In addition 
to the five senses the Indians reckoned understanding (mano) 
the sixth 
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comes contact (between the senses and their objects) ; from 
contact comes sensation ; from sensation comes thirst (or 
desire) ; from thirst comes clinging (to existence : upadana); 
from clinging (to existence) comes being (bhava) ; from 
"being comes birth ; from birth come old age and death, 
pain and lamentation, suffering, anxiety and despair. This 
is the origin of the whole realm of suffering. 

'‘But if ignorance be removed by the complete extinc- 
tion of desire, this brings about the removal of conforma- 
tions ; by the removal of conformations, consciousness is 
removed ; by the removal of consciousness, name and 
corporeal form are removed ; by the removal of name and 
corporeal form, the six fields are removed ; by the removal 
of the six fields, contact (between the senses and their 
objects) is removed ; by the removal of contact, sensation is 
removed ; by the removal of sensation, thirst is removed ; 
by the removal of thirst, the clinging (to existence) is re- 
moved ; by the removal of the clinging (to existence), 
being is removed ; by the removal of being, birth is re- 
moved ; by the removal of birth, old age and death, pain 
and lamentation, suffering anxiety, and despair are re- 
moved. This is the removal of the whole realm of 
suffering.” 

The attempt is here made by the use of brief pithy 
phrases to trace back the suffering of all earthly existence 
to its most remote roots. The answer is as confused as the 
question was bold. It is utterly impossible for anyone 
who seeks to find out its meaning, to trace from beginning 
to end a connected meaning in this formula. Most of the 
links of the chain, taken separately, admit of a passable 
interpretation ; many arrange themselves also in groups 
together, and their articulation may be said to be not 
incomprehensible ; but between these groups there remain 
contradictions and impossibilities in the consecutive 
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arrangement of priority and sequence, which an exact 
exegesis has not the power, and is not pcmiittcd to clear 
up. Even the ancient Buddhist theologians, who were by 
no means accustomed to construe too strictly in cvety ease 
the requirement that **cin Begriff muss bci dem Wortc 
scin,"* found here a stumbing-block ; the variations, with 
which the formula of causality is found in the sacred 
writings, afford unmistakable evidence of this. 


The Third Link m the Chain op Catjsauty. 

It seems adrisablc for the explanation of the formula 
-of causality not to begin at the beginning. The first links 
of the series — the ultimate ground of earthly existence, 
ignorance, and the “confonnations” which develop them- 
selves from ignorance — arc In their nature much more 
difficult of comprehension by concrete explanation than the 
following categories. We shall return later on to the 
■attempt hero made to denominate the cause of causes ; at 
present we begin where consciousness appears in the chain 
of categories and with it we step upon the ground of con- 
ceivable reality. The sacred texts also apparently justify 
us in proceeding thus, as they themselves often begin the 
chain of causality wth the category of consciousness, 
omitting the first members. “Ignorance** and “conforma- 
tions’* are evidently among the things, of which Buddhist 
■dogmatists have, as far as possible, omitted to speak. 
“From consciousness" — ^runs the third proposition in the 
series — “come name and corporeal form." 

• Gothe’s “raust," CSalogne of Mephtstopheles and the 
Student. Anglicfi : **A meaning mast underlie words." — 

iTranslator.] 
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One of the dialogues on this subject in the collection 
of the sacred texts, in wliich Buddha unfolds to his beloved 
disciple, Luanda, the greater part of the formula of 
causality,'^ gives us a very concrete explanation of this 
proposition, which undoubtedly expounds the original 
meaning. “If consciousness, .dnanda, did not enter into 
the womb, would name and corporeal formf arise in the 
womb?” — “No, sire.” — “And if consciousness, .dndanda, 
after it has entered into the womb, were again to leave its 
place, would name and corporeal form be bom into this 
life?” — “No, sire.” — “And if consciousness, .dnanda, were 
again lost to the boy or to the girl, while they were yet 
small, would name and corporeal form attain growth, 
increase, progress?” — “No, sire.” 

Thus the proposition, “From consciousness comes 
name and corporeal form,” leads us to the moment of 
conception. We shall, when treating of the Buddhist 
notions of soul and metempsychosis, come to understand 
from another point of view still more completely the ideas 
which meet us here ; here we must only state this much, 
that in death the other elements, which constitute the 
body-cum-spirit state of being of a man, are dissolved ; 
the body, the sensations, the perceptions vanish, but not 
the consciousness (vinfiawa). Consciousness forms, so long 


" The Mahtnidanasutta (Digha Nikaya) . 

t I reserve for the Excursus the more particular statements 
^vhich the sacred texts make regarding this double notion of 
“name and corporeal form,” derived from older Brahmanical 
speculation. Originally in this expression undoubtedly the Name^ 
in so far as it expresses what is only this person and no other, 
is regarded as a peculiar element annexed to the body, somehow 
connected with the body, and this interpretation has not whollj"^ 
disappeared from the Buddhist texts. Meanwhile another view 
grew up, by which “name” was understood to include the more 
subtle immaterial functions connected witli the body in contra- 
distinction to the body formed of earth, water, fire, and air. 
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as the existent is bound m metempsychosis, the counccUng 
link nhich connects Ibe old existences mth the iicu , not 
till the bourne of dclitcrancc, the Dir\ilna is readied, docs 
the consciousness also of the dying perfect one \*amsh into 
nothing As the human body is formed out of tlic xnatenal 
elements, so consciousness also is regarded as consisting of 
an analogous spiritual clcmcnl “There arc sue elements, 
ttiy d^plcs" s-**}** Buddha, “the element of earth, the 
element of uatcr, the dement of fire, the dement of air, 
Uit. cttincnl of n.lhcr, the element of consaousness “ 
The stuff of uhich consaousness is made is hiRhly exalted 
abo\c lilt other dements , it duclls, as it were, in its own 
world “CoD'Ciousncss,** it is uTitten, “the indemonstr- 
able, the c\crlasimg, the all illummiting , it is where nor 
water nor earth, nor fire nor air, finds a place, in which 
greatness and smallness, weakness and strcngtli, beauty 
and non-beauty, tn winch name and mntcnal form cease 
altogether “ 

That which in the dying man is consmicied of this 
highest of earthly elements, the consciousncssKilcmcnl, 
becomcn at the inamcnt when the old being dies the germ 
of 0 new being , tins gtnn of consciousness seels and finds 
in the womb the material stuffs, from windi it forms a 
new state of being coined in name and malcnal form. 

But os name and material form rest on consciousness, 
so also the latter rests on tlic former Those passages m 
the texts, which do not can> back the line of causality' to 
tlic ultimate end, to Igxforancc, are wont to make it run 
in a arclc with these two calcgonci. interchangeably 
dependent on one another We liavc already quoted from 
Buddha’s and /Inanda’s dialogue the passage bcanng on 
the one side of this subject, on the allegation that name 
and material form rest on consaousness On the other 
side, then, it is said in the same con\crsation “If, 
vinanda, consciousness were not to find name and material 
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fonn as its resting-place, would then birth, old age, and 
death, the origin and development jof sorrow, reveal them- 
selves in succession?” — “No sire, they would not.” — 
“Therefore, .4nanda, is this the cause, this the ground, 
this the origin, this the basis of consciousness : name and 
material form.” And thus comprehensively are the bases 
on which all nameability and all existence of the existent, 
their birth, death, and re-birth, rest, described as “name 
and material form combined with consciousness.” 

We extract from other texts some more characteristic 
passages for the elucidation of this subject: — 

“What must there be, in order that there may be 
name and material form ? Whence come name and 
material form ? — Consciousness must be in order that there 
may be name and material form ; from consciousness come 
name and material form. — ^What must there be in order 
that there may be consciousness. Whence comes con-* 
sciousness? — ^Name and material form must be, in order 
that there may be consciousness ; from name and material 
form comes consciousness. Then, my disciples, the 
Bodhisatti Vipassi* thought ; consciousness conversely 
depends on name and material form : the chain goes no 
farther.”! 

And in another placet the following simile is put into- 
the mouth of Sariputta, the greatest authority among 
Buddha’s disciples: “My friend, as two bundles of 
sticks leaning against each other stand, so also, my friend, 
consciousness grows out of name and material form, and 
name and material form out of consciousness.” It “grows 
out of” it — this is not intended to convey that consciousness 

* Vipassi is one of the mythical Bnddhas of the past, to whom 
are attributed these reflections on the chain of casuality, while he 
was still Bodhisatta (pursuing the path to the Buddhahood). 

t MahSpadhanasutta (Digha Nik&ya), second Bh&nav&ra. 

+ “Sawyatta N.” vol. i, fol. nah*. 
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is the element, out of -which name and material form are 
made ; it is merely tantamount to sa5rinp, that conscious- 
ness is the forming power, which originates from the 
material elements or being, which bears a name and is 
clothed with a body. 


Tiie Fourth to the Eleventh Link in the Chain or 
Causality. 

When the spirit has found its body and the body found 
the spirit and united itself to it, this being compounded of 
spirit and body, provides itself with organs to put itself into 
communications with the external world. “From name 
and material form,” runs the fourth term of the formula, 
**come the sis fields”* — the “six fields of the subject” 
(ajjhattika ayatana), eye, ear, nose, tongue, body (as organ 
for sensations of touch), understanding.! and the six 
corresponding fields of the object world, corporeal forms as 
the object of the eye, and so on — sounds, odours, taste, 
tangibility, and last, as the object of the understanding, 
thoughts (or ideas, notions, “dhamma”), which are repre- 
sented evidently as something standing present before the 


* The version contained m the “Mahanidanasutta" (Dialogue 
between Buddha and <4naada)^ skips the categories of the "sue 
fields,” and goes on from "name and material form” straight to 
the next following category of contact (Vide infra) 

t "Understanding" (mano) and "consciousness” (vinnina) 
are alwavs quite distinct m the sacred texts, wherever they 
express themselves strictly Turns such as these . “Wliat people 
are accustomed to call thought (atta) or understanding (mano) or 
consciousness (vmfia«a)” occur, as far as I know, onlv m such a 
connection that they may be described aa an intentional accommcK 
dation to customary modes of speech. 
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thinking faculty in quite an objective existence and realized 
by it, in the same way as visible bodies before the eyes. 

The organs of the subject now step into communication 
with the objective world. “From the six fields comes 
contact. From contact comes sensation.^’ We meet also 
with a certainly not very clearly expressed, and at the 
same time scarcely well-thought-out, attempt, to still 
further analyze these processes. Before the organ of sense 
grasps the object, an operation of the central organ, cons- 
ciousness, on the organ of sense in requisition, gives it 
the command to join communication with the object, 
apparently in such a way that the former sets the latter 
in a certain manner to work. And when this communica- 
tion follows, then by means of it, besides the two elements 
primarily concerned, the organ of sense and the object, the 
third element, consciousness, the author and supervisor of 
this commimication, is at the same time in play. It is 
somewhat in this way, I believe, that we must understand 
the following proposition which recurs not unfrequently 
in the sacred texts : “From the eye and visible bodies 
comes consciousness, directed to the eye (cakkhuvinnana), 
the conjunction of the three, the contact.” And similarly 
in that address of Buddha’s already quoted (p. 185 seq.), 
the series of ideas and processes treated of in this connec- 
tion, is expressed in the following fashion : “Eye — ^body 
— consciousness directed to the eye — contact of the eye 
(with the objects) — the sensation, which arises from the 
contact of the eye (with the objects), be it pleasure be it 
pain, be it neither pain nor pleasure.”* Of course similar 
processes take place in the case of the other organs of 
sense to those which occur in the case of the eye. 


Pleasure, pain, and what is neither pleasure nor pain ; a 
classification of sensations under three heads found frequently 
repeated in the sacred texts. 
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The formula goes oa 'Trom sensation anses thirst ” 
Here the pomt is reached, which the tenets of the ongin 
and the extinction of suffering had made a starting-point, 
*'thc thirst which leads from rebirth to ro-birth,** not 
the ultimate but the most powerful cause of suffenng We 
be, because we thirst for bemg , we suffer, because we thirst 
for pleasure “Whomsoever it holds in subjection, that 
thirst, that contemptible thing, which pours its venom 
through the world, his suffering grows as the grass grows 
Whosoever holds it in subjection, that thirst, that contemp- 
tible thing, which it is difficult to escape in this world, 
suffenng falls off from him as the water drops from the 
lotus flowers ”* “As, if the root be uninjured, even a 
hewn tree grows up anew miglitil>, so, if the excitement 
of thirst be not wholl> dead, suffenng ever and anon breaks 
out again “ “The gift of the truth transcends all other 
gifts , the sweetness of the truth transcends all other 
sweetness , joy in the truth surpasses all other jo> , the 
extermination of thirst, this subdues all suffenng “ 

The idea of thirst, usually divided by scholastic teach 
ing into six heads, according to whichever one or other of 
the six senses it is that has caused the sensation which 
generates the thirst, is usually met m close connection 
•with the category, which follo'ws next m the formula of 
causality, that of clinging, to wit, clinging to the external 
wotld to existence ^ “rrora thirst says the formula, 

♦ Dhamtnapads % 335 s«j The folio sing quotations arc 
taken from the same text v 338 3^4 

f Scholastic terminology speaalb distinguishes four classes 
of clinging clinging by desire clinging b\ (mistaken) intentions 
clinging by building on virtue and monastic observances (as 
though these were alone sufficient to obtain salvation), and 
clinging by tliinking of the ego We shall not 1 e able to explain 
the last point the attitude of Buddltist teact in? as to the idea of 
the ego nntil we reach a later stage 
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‘‘comes clinging.” The P^li word for “clinging”” 
(up^dana) involves a metaphor which is highly descriptive' 
of the idea which is here underlying. The flame which,, 
as a scarcely material existence, freely urges its way on, 
spreading and rising, “clings” stiU to the fuel (upid&na) : 
it cannot be contemplated without fuel. Even if the flame- 
be carried into the distance by the wind, there is still a 
fuel there to which it clings, the wind. The existence of' 
every being is like the flame ; like the flame, our being 
is to a certain extent a continuous process of burning. 
Deliverance is the extinction (nirv&na) of the flame ; but 
the flame is not extinguished so long as it is supplied with 
fuel to which it “clings.” And as the flame clinging tO' 
the wind presses on into far off distance, so also the flame- 
of our existence is not laid on the spot, but presses on in- 
transmigration to far off distances, from heaven to hell, 
from hells to heaven. What is it, to which the flame- 
resembling process of our being clings in the moment of' 
such transmigration, like the flame to the wind? “Then, 
say I, (the being of the existent) has thirst as the subs- 
tratum to which it clings ; for this thirst, O Vaccha, ia 
at that time (at the moment of transmigration) its (the- 
being’s) clinging.”* 

Even the slightest residue of clinging prevents deliver- 
ance. Whosoever separates from everything that is transi- 


* From a dialogne between Buddha and a monk of another 
persuasion named Vaccha (“Sawyutta Nikaya,” vol. ii, fol. tau)- 
Here may be seen an illustration of the disconnectedness of the 
sacred texts already animadverted on, as regards the succession, 
of the categories appearing in the formula of casuality. We 
pointed out, that the proposition “from consciousness come name 
and material form” refers to the moment of conception, that is 
of transmigration of soul. And here the categories of thirst and. 
clinging, which appear much later in the formula, are carried 
back to the very same moment. 
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tor>*» wIjosocvct ottajns the most perfect quietude, but 
diiifs wth liii» thought even to tins verj' quietude ntid is 
gild of this quietude, he is still in bondage. The best, but 
still the tninimuin of clingicg is the clinging to the condi- 
tion of deepest self-suppression where consciousness and 
Kon-consciousiiess are alike overcome ; complete deliverance 
has overcome even this last dinging.* *'By the cessation 
of dinging his soul s\*3s delivered from all sinful c:ifistcnce’* 
—this is the standing phrase with which the texts intimate 
that a disciple of Buddha has become a partaker of holiness, 
of deliverance. 

Up to this point the connection of the causes and 
effects in our chain of categories was tolerably dear. The 
impression wall have been formetl that the being whose 
concciUion (“from consciousness come name and mnierial 
fonn“) was the starting-point of the scries, has long since, 
in the later terms of the formula, entered on real life, 
struggles with the outer world, the dinging to its goods. 
In this light also the oft-mentioned dialogue between 
Buddha and /fnanda puts it ; to the proposition ; “from 
sensation comes thirst,*’ it appends n picture of human toil 
and struggles for pleasure and gain ; there arc met the 
words seek, obtain, possession, guard, envy, quarrel, strife, 
backbiting, l>ing. It is therefore vcr>' surprising, when 
the formula of causality, which in its thoor>' of the world 
seemed to have already arrived at the deaUwga of social 
life, at the struggle of egoism against egoism, suddenly 
turns back and causes that being wliom we have already 
seen taking part in the transactions of the world to be boni. 
The formula nins thus in Its three last terms: “From 
clinging (to existence) comes becoming (bhavn) ; from 
becoming comes birth ; from birth come old age, and death,, 
pain and lamentation, sorrow, anxiety and despair.” 

• "Anaujasappflya Suttanta” (Majjb. N.). 
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It seems to me evident that there is here a gap in 
the train of thought which our efforts of elucidation 
•cannot, and are not even permitted to bridge over. What 
was more ready than to recognize in birth the sources 
from which come old age and death? “If three things 
were not in the world, my disciples, the Perfect One, 
the holy, supreme Buddha, would not appear in the world, 
the I^aw and the Doctrine, which the Perfect One pro- 
pounds, would not shine in the world. What three things 
are they? Birth and old age and death. Thus these 
so closely associated ideas were thrown together in the 
two last terms of the causal-chain, but it was omitted to 
weld these new groups of categories with those proeced- 
ing, so as to form a harmonious whole. The idea of 
“becoming,’’ which was thrust into the middle, inevitably 
creates by its very vaguenessf — which you may regard 
as you like, as either of very little or of very great import 
■ — the impression as if it were intended for a shift or 
sleight to get over the break in continuity. 

We close with some proverbs of the “Dhammapada,”t 
which translate these last terms of the formula of 
-causality from the language of ideas into that of emotion 
and poetry. 

“Behold this painted picture, the frail, scarred form 
'Of corporeity, wherein many an aspiration dwells, which 
has no happiness and no stability.” 

“To age comes as its lot this form, frail, a nest of 
•diseases: the perishable body fails: life in it is death.” 

* Vide supra, p. 217. 

t This is not removed by the explanation frequently occur- 
ring in the sacred texts, that there is a triple becoming : the 
becoming in desire, the becoming in form, the becoming in form- 
lessness, according as a being is bom again in the lower worlds 
ruled by desire, or in the higher states, the worlds of form and 
formlessness. 

+ Vers 147-149, 46. 
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“Those bleached bones, which are thrown out yonder 
like gourds in the autumn — ^when anyone sees them, how 
can he be happy?” 

“Esteeming this body like a bubble, regarding it as 
a mirage, breaking the flower shafts of the tempter, press 
on to the bourne where the monarch Death shall gaze 
no more on thee ” 

But death is not the end of the long chain of suffer- 
ing upon death follows nsbirth, new sorrow, another 
death 

Tire First and Second Links or the Cadsai, chain 

From the end of the formula of causality we must 
turn back to its beginning, to speak of the two first 
members of the senes 

“From ignorance (avijjA),” the formula begins, 
“come conformations (sankhdr^) 

“From conformations comes consciousness ” 

If Ignorance be designated the ultimate source of 
suffering, the question must ansc Who is here the- 
Ignorant? What is that of which this ignorance is 
Ignorant ? 

It is tempting, by the place assigned to the category 
of 'hgnorance,” at the beginning of the whole line of 
causality, to allow one’s self to be earned away by inter- 
pretations which see in this idea, as it were, a cosmo 
gomcal power working at the pnmitive foundation of 
things Or one might be tempted to read in it the history 
of a enme preceding all time, an unlucky act b> which 
the non bcent had doomed itself to be beent, that is to 
suffer The philosophy of later Brahmanical schools 
speaks in similar fashion of MSyS, that power of delusion, 
which causes the deceptive picture of the created world 
to appear to the One, the uncreated, as if it were beent 
“He, the knowing, gave himself up to confused fancies, 
and when he fell into the slumber prepared for him by“ 
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May&, lie beheld in amazement multiform dreams : I am, 
this is my father, this my mother, this my field, this 
my kingdom.” Some have compared the ignorance of 
Buddhism with this M&ya of the Brahmanical theosophy ; 
only with this note that, as Miya is the deceptive reflec- 
tion of the true everlasting beent, so ignorance is the 
reflection of that which, as they thought, took the place 
of the everlasting beent for the Buddhists, that this, the 
Nothing. 

Interpretations of this kind, which find in the category 
of ignorance an expression for the deceptive Nothing 
appearing as a beent, completely correspond in fact with 
the explicit utterances of later Buddhist texts. The con- 
struction alluded to is met with in the great standard 
text-book of mystic-nihilistic speculation, which was an 
authority among Buddhist theologians in the first century 
■after Christ. In this most sacredly esteemed text, the 
"Perfection of Knowledge” (Prajn&p&ramita), we read as 
follows : — * 

Buddha said to Sariputra : “Things, O Sariputra, do 
not exist as ordinary and ignorant men, clinging closely 
to them, fancy, who are not instructed on the subject.” 
S&riputra said: “How then, sire, do they exist?” 
Buddha answered : “They exist, O Sariputra, in so far 
that they do not exist in truth. And inasmuch as they 
do not exist, they are called Avidya, that is, the non- 
existent, or ignorance. t To ^ this ordinary, ignorant men, 
who are not instructed on the matter, cling closely. 
They represent to themselves all things, of which in truth 
mot one has any existence, as existent.” Then Buddha 
asks the holy disciple Subhfiti : “What thinkest thou 

* The passage is quoted by Bnrnouf, “Introduction ^ I’histoire 
■du Buddhisme indien,” p. 473 seq. 478. 

t This is the term which occurs at the beginning of the 
•formula of causality (avidy§.=PMi, avijjS,). 
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-tiow, SubhOti, is illusion one thinjr and material form 
another? Is illusion one tiring and sensations another? 
perceptions another? confonnations another? consdoiis- 
ness another?" Subhfiti ansucred: “Nay, Master, 
nay ; illusion is not one thing and material form another. 
Material form is itself the illusion and the illusion itself 
is material form, sensations, perceptions, conformations, 
and consciousness." And Buddha says: "It is in the 
nature of the illusion that that lies which makes beings 
what they ore. It is, O SubliQti, ns if a clever magician, 
or the pupil of a clever magician, caused a vast concourse 
of men to appear at a cross road, where four great 
thoroughfares meet, and, having caused them to appear, 
caused them again to vanish." 

Thus the speculations contained in the treatise on the 
"Perfection of Knowledge," make ignorance the ultimate 
cause of the appearing of the world and at the same time 
the essential character of its state of being, which is in 
truth rather not-bcing: ignorance and not-bcing here 
coincide. 

We have taken this glance at this later phase of 
the development of Buddhist thought merely with the 
intention of being put on our guard against assigning 
any of these idea., to ancient Buddhism and against fram- 
ing any interpretation of the old texts, especially of the 
formula of causality, influenced by such a process. 
Inquirers, who had access to the propositions of the chain 
of causes and cficcts only in the garb of that later period, 
found themselves in fact in a not very different position 
from that in which a historian of Christianity would be 
placed, if he were directed to string together some account 
of the teaching of Jesus from the phantasms of the Gnostics. 

The course, which we must follow, is clearly enough 
indicated : we have only to inquire from the oldest tradi- 
■tion of Buddhist dogmatics, obtainable in the Pdii texts, 
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what is that ignorance, the ultimate ground of all 
suffering. 

Wherever in the sacred PSh literature this question is 
mooted, as well in the addresses which Buddha himself 
and his chief • disciples .are said to have delivered, as in 
the systematizing compilations of a later generation of 
dogmatists, the answer is invariably the same. The 
ignorance is not declared to be anything in the way of 
a cosmic power, nor anything like a mysterious original 
sin, but it is within the range of earthly, tangible reality. 
The ignorance is the ignorance of the four sacred truths. 
S&riputta says:* “Not to know suffering, friend, not to- 
know the origin of suffering, not to know the extinction 
of suffering, not to know the path to the extinction of 
suffering : this, O friend, is called ignorance.” “Not 
seeing the four sacred truths as they are, I have wandered 
on the long path from one birth to another. Now have- 
I seen them ; the current of being is stemmed. The root 
of suffering is destroyed : there is henceforward no re- 
birth. ”t 

The method and procedure of old-Buddhist dogmatic 
is here clearly exemplified : when it tracks personality 
back on its way through the world of sorrow beyond 
that moment when consciousness clothes itself with 
“name and material form,^’ that is, to the moment of 
conception, their thought is not on that account lost in 
the arcanum of pre-existence prior to all consciousness, 
but it makes this empirical existence take root in another 
equally empirical conceivable existence. That ignorance, 
which is stated to be the ultimate ground of your present 
state of being, involves that, at an earlier date, a being 
who then occupied your place, a being who has lived in 

* “Samm&ditthisTittanta” (Majjhima Nik&ya). Similar passages, 
occur frequently. 

t “Mali&vagga,” vi, 29 . 



tasoRAsa: Asn cosfonUATioss. 
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keenly felt. Tke word Sankh^a is derived from a verb 
which signifies to arrange, adorn, prepare. Sankhara is 
both the preparation and that prepared ; but these two 
coincide in Buddhist conceptions much more than in ours, 
for to the Buddhist mind — we shall have more to say 
on this point later on — the made has existence only and 
solely in the process of being made ; whatever is, is not 
so much a something which is, as the process rather of 
a being, self-generating and self-again-consuming being. 
Now, nothing can be imagined at any time any how 
coming under observation in this world of becoming and 
decease, to which the idea of forming or of becoming 
formed does not attach, and thus we shall farther on meet 
with the word Sankhara as one of the most general ex- 
pressions for everything that is in it. In our formula, 
however, which has not to do with the universe, but with 
the origin and decease of personal life, the idea of 
Sankhara suitable to the connection is a much narrower 
one ; here a forming is meant which is consummated in 
the domain of the personal body-cum-spirit existence. 
We might translate Sankh&ra directly by “actions,” if 
we understand this word in the wide sense in which it 
includes also at the same time the internal “actions,” the 
will and wish. The old scholastic teachers divide “con- 
formations” or ^'actions” under two heads, always in 
three classes, either viewing them as corresponding to the 
three categories of thought, v?ord, and deed, or proceed- 
ing on the basis of a moral principle of division, into 
conformations which have a pure end in view (good 
actions), those which have an impure end in view, and 
those which have a neutral end in view. “Pure” and 
“impure,” in the language of Indian theology, are 
nothing more than moral merit, wliich will be rewarded 
hereafter, and guilt, which finds its punishment here- 
after. Thus the category of “conformations” brings us 
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to the tloctnnc of Karatna, i e , the hw of moral rclnbu- 
imn, tvhich traces out for the wnndcrinR soul its path 
throURh the world of earthly bcln^;, through hca\cn and 
hell 

Wlni we are. U the fruit of lint which we have 
done As an acquisition of pnsnuddhisl speculation we 
hate already come across the proposition, ''whatsoever 
he does, to a corrcspondinf: shite he attains and 
Buddhism icadies "My action is my possession, mj* 
action IS my inhcntanec, my action is the womb which 
iKtrs me ^tv action is the race to which I am ahin, 
niy action is my rcfiiRC **t XHiat appears to man to be 
his bodv IS in trutfi "the action of his past state, which 
then assuming a form, realized through his endeavour, 
hxs Iiccomc endowed with a tanpblc ctisicncc "1 The 
Law of causahtv , substanti,illv reffarded by Buddhist 
-spccuhtion as a natural law, here cussuracs the form of 
a monl i>owcr infiucncinj? the universe Ko man can 
escape the effect of his actions "Kot m the heavens," 
It IS said in the D!nmmapada,§ "not in the midst of the 
■sea, not if thou hidest thyself away in the clefts of the 
mountains, wilt thou find a place on earth where thou 
eanst c«capc the fniit of thy evil oclions "11 "Him, who 

• vide BUpra, p 4y 

t "/VtiRnWata 'Nlklljft,'’ raftenka Klplta 

J "SnifUTjttn Nikflja." rot I, fcl jlie’ 

f VersM 127, 319 #«j 

J Ifc ^ho oMftin# dctncfnncc docs not tlierclw escape panisli* 
ment for the evil which he h«* not yet expiated Yet tills punish* 
ment assumes a form for the delivered, In ivhlch none of Us 
terrors remain for them Tlie liistorv of the rohher AnpnhmMa 
Rives an illnstration This mao, who had on his conscience 
countless deeds of rohlicry and murder, is converted by hnddha 
and obtains sanctit) When he rocs Into the city of SAvatthI to 
collect alms, he sustains injuries from the populace h> stone- 
throwing end the hurling of other objects at him Co\ered with 
Mood, with firokeu olms bowl and torn garments, he comes to 
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has been long travelling and who returns home in safety^ 
the welcome of relatives, friends and acquaintances, 
awaits. So him, who has done good works, when he 
passes over from this world into the hereafter, his good 
works welcome, like relatives a home-returning friend.” 
Through the five regions of transmigration, through 
divine and human existence, and through the realms of 
goblins, of animal-life and hells, the power of our actions 
leads us. The exaltation of heaven awaits the good. The 
warders of hell bring up the wicked before the throne of 
king Yama ; who asks him, whether he, when he lived 
on earth, did not see the five messengers of the gods who 
are sent for the admonition of men, the five visions of 
human weakne&s and human suffering ; the child, the 
old man, the sick man, the criminal suffering punishment, 
and the dead man. Of course he has seen them. “And 
hast thou, O man, when thou reachedst riper years and 
becamest old, not thought within thyself : 'I also am 
subject to birth, old age, and death ; I am not exempt 
from the dominion of birth, old age, and death. Well, 
then! I will do' good in thought, word and deed?’ ” But 
he answers : “I was unable to do it, sire ; I neglected it, 
sire, in my frivolity.” Then king Yama addresses him : 
“These thy evil deeds thy mother hath not done, nor thy 
father, nor thy brother, nor thy sister, nor thy friends 
and advisers, nor thy connections and blood-relations, nor 
ascetics, nor Brahmans, nor gods,. It is thou alone that 
hast done these evil actions ; thou alone shalt gather 
their fruit.” And the warders of hell drag him to the 

Buddha. The latter says to him : Seest thou not, O Brahman? 
The reward of evil actions, for which thou shouldst othenvise have 
had to suffer for long years and many thousands of years in hell, 
that thou art now receiving already in this life.” (AngalimMa 
Suttanta, Majjh. Nik§.ya. The extract given in Hardy’s Manual, 
p. 260 seq., does not fully meet the theological points of the- 
narrative.) 
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places of torment. He is riveted to Rlo\vinK iron, 
plunjjed in glowing seas of blood, or tortured on mountains 
of burning coals, and he dies not until the verj* last 
residue of his guilt has been expiated.* 

It is quite in keeping with the spirit of the old 
dogmatic, when a later textf compares the cj'clc of over- 
retnirring existence, connected thrDugho\il by Kamma, 
by merit and demerit, to a wheel which recoils upon itself, 
or with the reciprocal generation of the tree from the seed, 
of the seed com from the fruit of the tree, of the hen 
from the egg, and of the egg from the hen. Eye and car, 
btxly and spirit, move into contact with the external world ; 
thus arises sensation, desire, action (kamma) ; the fruit of 
the action is the new eye, and the new car, the new body 
and the new spirit, which will go to make up the being 
in the coming existence. 

It is this group of thoughts, ossocialetl with the idea 
of Kamma, v.htch we must next take up in order to render 
intelligible the rdle which the categoo’ of the Sankhdras 
pl.nys in the formula of causality. Yet the sacred texts 
point also to another more distinct interpretation of this 
categor>', which lies somewhat In another direction. 

In one of tlic great collections of Buddha's addresses, 
we meet a sermon **on re-birth according to the 
Sankh&ras/’t Now this very “re-birth according to the 
Sanklulras" is that with which the fonnuln of causality 
has to do at the place, where we are now arrived, for this 
formula speaks here precisely of the Sankh.'lras, in so far 
as they cause the consciousness of the dying being to 
become the germ of a new being (“from the SankhUras 
comes consciousness. From consdousness come name 
and material form"). We are thus entitled to expect in 

• Devadftta Suttn. 

t "Milinda ranlia,” BCq., etc. 

X Sankh&nippBti Sottanta in the Majjhtina Nik&ya. 
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the expositions of this Shtra a commentary upon this part 
of the formula of causality ; and in fact we find it. 

It runs as follows: — 

“It happens, my disciples, that a monk, endowed with 
faith, endowed with righteousness, endowed with know- 
ledge of the doctrine, with resignation, with wisdom, com- 
munes thus with himself : ‘Now then, could I, when my 
body is dissolved in death, obtain re-birth in a powerful, 
princely family.’ He thinks this thought, dwells on this 
thought, cherishes this thought. These Sankh&ras and 
internal conditions (vihara), which he has thus cherished 
within him and fostered, land to his re-birth in such an 
existence. This, disciples, is the avenue, this the path, 
which leads to re-birth in such an existence.” 

The train of thought is then similarly repeated in 
detail with reference to the several classes of men and 
gods. The believing and righteous monk, who has in his 
lifetime directed his thoughts and wishes to these forms 
of existence, will be re-bom in them. So on up to the 
highest classes of gods, who are separated from Nirvana 
by a diminishing residuum of the earthly, the “gods of the 
spheres, in which there 'is neither perception nor absence 
of perception.” And finally, in the last place, the Sfitra 
speaks of the monk “who thus reflects : ‘Now then, were 
I but able by the destruction of sinful existence, to discover 
and behold for myself the sinless state of deliverance in 
action and in knowledge even in this present life, and find 
in it my abode.’ He will, by the destruction of sinful 
existence, discover and behold for himself the sinless state 
of deliverance in action and in knowledge even in this 
present life, and will find in it his abode. This monk, 
O disciples, will never be re-bom.” 

I 

We see what are here the Sankh^as, which have a 
descisive influence on the re-birth’ of man : the inner 
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As a suitable starting-point for our inquirj’- there is a 
discourse put into Buddha’s mouth in sacred tradition, 
concerning the reflections by which a monh striving for 
deliverance is led to dissociation from joy and pain. It 
is therein recorded : — 

“In this monk, 0 disciples, who thus guards himself 
and rules his consciousness, w'ho is immovably intent 
thereon in holy effort and is steadfast in self-culture, there 
arises a sensation of pleasure. Then he know's as follows : 
^In me has arisen this pleasurable sensation ; this has 
arisen from a cause, not without a cause. Where lies 
this cause? It lies in this body of mine. But this body 
of mine is impermanent, has become (or, been formed), 
been produced by causes. A pleasurable sensation, the 
cause of which lies in the impermanent, originated, cause- 
produced body, how can it be permanent?’ Thus, as 
well with regard to the body as to the pleasurable sensa- 
tion, he commits himself to the contemplation of 
impermanence, transitoriness, evanition, renunciation, 
cessation, resignation. While he commits himself to the 
contemplation of impennanence, etc., as well with regard 
to the body as to the pleasurable sensation, he desists 
from all yearning propensity based on the body and on 
pleasurable sensation.’’ 

He who is not repelled by the tedious minuteness of 
this discursive style, wall here find a view very important 
for the thought-fabric of Buddlusm : the association of the 
impermanent and transitory with* that which is produced 
by an operation of casuality. Causality, or to translate 
more accurately the Indian word (paticcasamuppada) , the 
origin (of one thing) in dependence (from another thing), 

* “Sanryuttaka Nik^ya,” vol. ii, fol. jhu of the Phayre MS. 

t I/ater on follows an exactly identical soliloquy regarding 
painful sensations, and sensations which are neither pleasurable 
nor painful. 
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represents a relation existing bcUsccn tv.o mcinberb, of 
which the one, and because of it necessarily the other, 
IS at no moment unaltered There is no bems subject 
to the lau of causality, that docs not resolve itself, when 
jinalyzed, into a process of self changing, of becoming 
In the continuous oscillation, ruled by the natural hw 
of causality, between being and not-boing, consists alone 
the reality of the things which make up the contents of 
this world **This world, O Kaccina,” as we read,* 
“generally proceeds on a duality, on the 'it is’ and the 
*it is not ’ But, O Kaccina, whoever perceives in truth 
and wistlom how things originate in the world, m his 
eyes there is no ‘it is not* in this world Whoever, 
Kaccina, perceives in truth and wisdom how things pass 
away in this world, m his eyes there is no *it is’ m this 
world Sorrow alone anscs where anything onscs , 

sorrow passes away where anything passes away 
'Everything is.’ this is the one extreme, O Koccina 
‘Everything is not,’ this is the other extreme The 
Perfect One, O Kacclna, rcimimng far from both these 
extremes, proclaims the truth in the middle 'From 
Ignorance come conformations’ ’* — and here follows the 
wording of the formula of ciusality The world is the 
world’s process, the formula of causality is the expression 
of this process of the world, or at least of that side of 
the process with which alone man, bound in sorrow and 
seeking deliverance, has anything to do The conviction 
of an absolute law, which rules the world’s process ex- 
pressed in this formula, deserves to be set out in bold 
relief as one of the most essential elements of the body 
of Buddhist thought f 

• Satnymttafca N»I ftya vol i, fol dhl 

t In another department as may here be incidentalty re 
marked there is evinced this same thoroughly rationalistic mode 
of thought of Buddliism m its interesting attempts to explain on 
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Things or substance^, in the sense of a something- 
existing by itself, as we are accustomed to understand 
these words, cannot, according to all we have stated, be 
at all thought of by Buddhism. As the most general, 
expression for those things, the mutual relation of which 
the formula of causality explains, the being of which, 
one might almost say, is their standing in that mutual, 
relation, the language of the Buddhists has two terms : 
Dhamma* and Sankh^ra : we may give an approximate- 
rendering of them by “order” and “formation” (p. 247). 
Both designations are really syiion5rmous ; both include 
the idea that, not so much something ordered, a some- 
thing formed, as rather a self-ordering, a self-forming, 
constitutes the subject-matter of the world ; with both 
there is inseparably associated in the feeling of the- 
Buddhist the thought that every order must give place to 
another order, and every formation to another formation. 
Bodily as well as spiritual evolutions, all sensations, all' 
) perceptions, all conditions, everything that is, i.e., all 
that passes, is a Dhamma, a Sankhara. While other' 

the principle of cause and consequence, the origin of the state 
and classes (Aggannasutta, Digha Nikaya). Of a primeval differ- 
■ ence of castes, rooted in mystic depths, as Brahmanism regarded 
it, we do not now speak. In old times beings possessed the rice, 
on which they lived, in common. Bater on they divided it among 
them. One being encroached on the share of another. The others- 
at first punished the evil-doer on their own responsibility. Then 
they resolved : “We desire to appoint one being, who shall re- 
primand for us him who deserves reprimand, censure him who’ 
deserves censure, banish him who deserves banishment ; therefore- 
we desire to give him a share of our rice.” Thus Avas the first 
king chosen on earth. The origin of the priestly class is described 
in similar fashion. 

* The word Dhamma (Sansk. dharma, in the oldest form 
dharman), “order, law,” usualh' signifies in Buddhist terminology- 
essence, idea,” in so far as the essence of anjdhing constitutes 
its o-wn immanent law. Thus the word is also used as the most 
general designation of the doctrine or truth preached by Buddha.. 
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Speculation had confined all being to the /Itman, the great 
unchangeable *‘I/’ it was now laid down as a fundamental 
proposition: all Bhammas arc “not-1”* (an*attfi, Sansk. 
an-atnian) ;t thej’ arc all transitory. Tune after time 
the words uttered by the god Indra when Buddha entered 
Nirv’ana recur in the sacred texts: “Impermanent truly 
arc the Sankhiras, liable to origination and decease ; os 
thc>' arose so they pass away ; their disappearance is 
happiness ’’ 

Some have expressed the difference between the 
Brahman and the Buddhist conceptions of the existence 
of things, as if, of the component parts which together 
form the idea of becoming (being and not-bcing), the 
former had laid hold of the idea of being only, and the 
latter of non*bcing only. We prefer to avoid every 
expression whicli would make Buddhism regard non*bcing 
as the true substance of things, and to express ourscUes 
thus The speculation of the Brahmans apprehended being 
in all becoming, that of the Buddinsts becoming in all 
apparent being. In the fonner ease substance without 
causality, in the latter causality wathout substance 

• N P —It 18 not Mid, "there w no ego," htil merely "the 
Dhammas— I e , all thmgs which go to make tip the contents of 
this world— ore non-ego " 

f Verses 277-179 of the "Dhararoapada'’ are very significant as 
the most general expression of these propositions In them at the 
same time the synonymousness of Dhamraa and Sankhfira is 
characteristically c\ldenccd In tlic two first of these tliree exactly 
similarly constrncted verses mention is made of the SanUidra, in 
the third verse, where a sylloble mast be curtailed for metrical 
reasons, Dhamma is ijsed instead of SanUiSlra . 

"All Sankhdras are impermanent, when he porcei\e3 tins in 
truth, he turns from sorrow , this is tiic path of purity 

"All Sankhdras arc full of sorrow . when he perceives this m 
truth, he turns from sorrow, Ibis is the path of purity 

"All Dhammas are non-ego when he perceives this m tmtli, 
he turns from sorrow, this is the path of purity " 
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Where the sources lie, from which this causality 
derives its sanction and its power, Buddhism does not ask. 
It is as little concerned whether the world was created 
by a god, or whether it was evolved by an absolute sub- 
stance or by a creative natural sub-stratum out of its own 
-interior. He accepts its presence and the working of the 
law of the world as facts. Should any one wish to express, 
though by no means in full accord with Buddhist habits 
of thought, what is the absolute within this domain of 
impermanence — we should, perhaps, rather say the most 
.absolute — he might name as such the controlling law of 
the universe, that of causality. Where there is no being, 
but only becoming, it is not a substance, but only a law, 
which can be recognized as the first and the last. 

A beginning of time from which the working of this 
law takes effect, and a limit of space, which encloses the 
w^orld in which it operates, cannot be discovered. Is there 
in fact no such limit? “This has the Exalted One not 
revealed,” “O disciples, think not such thoughts as the 
world thinks : ‘The world is everlasting, or the world is 
not everlasting. The world is finite, or the world is not 
finite.’ . . . If ye think, O disciples, thus think ye: 

‘This is suffering thus think ye ; ‘This is the origin 
of suffering thus think ye : ‘This is the extinction of 
suffering thus think ye : ‘This is the path to the 
■extinction of suffering.’ 

The Soue. 

It is only now, in this connection, that we are in 
a position to thoroughly understand a much-talked-of 
dogma of Buddhism : the negation of soul. 

It is not incorrect to say that Buddhism disaffirms 
the existence of soul, but this cannot be understood in a 


* “Satwyutta N.,” vol. iii, fol. kj'a. 
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sense whicli would in any way give this thought a 
materialistic stamp It might be said with equal pro- 
priety that Buddhism denies the existence of the body 
The body, as well as the soul, exists only as a complex 
of manifold inter-connected origination and decease , but 
neither body nor soul has existence as a self contained 
substance, sustaining itself per se Sensations, percep 
tions, and all those processes which make up the inner 
life, crowd upon one another m motley vanety , in the 
centre of this changing plurality stands consciousness 
(vinn&na), which, if the body be compared to a state, may 
be spoken of as the ruler of this state * But conscious- 
ness IS not essentially different from perceptions and 
sensations, the comings and goings of which it at the same 
time supenntends and regulates it is also a Sankhdra, 
and like all other Sankhdras it is changeable and without 
substance We must here divest ourselves wholly of all 
customary modes of thinking We are accustomed to 
realize our inner life as a comprehensible factor, only 
when we are allowed to refer its changing ingredients, 
every individual feeling, every distinct act of the will, 
to one and an ever identical ego, but this mode of think- 
ing IS fundamentally opposed to Buddhism Here as 
everywhere it condemns that fixity which we are prone 
to give to the current of incidents that come and go by 
conceiving a substance, to or m which they might happen 
A seeing, a heanng, a conceiving, above all a suffering, 

* ‘ Sairtyutta Nik&va ” vol ii iol jo ‘Milmdapafiha ’ p 62 
— Compare also the folloivjng passage often repeated m the sacred 
texts (c g in the SSmannapliala Satta’ ) ‘ This is my body, 

the matenal framed out of the four elements begotten b> my 
father and mother , but that is my consciousness which 
clings firmly thereto is joined to it Like a precious stone, beauti 
ful and valuable, octahedral well polished, clear and pure, adorned 
with all perfection, to which a stnng is attached, blue or yellow,, 
red or white, or a yellowish band,** &c 
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takes place : but an existence, which may be regarded 
as the seer, the hearer, the sufferer, is not recognized in 
Buddhist teaching. 

It may be allowed in this place • to go beyond the 
range of the sacred texts, and here insert those very clear 
expressions which we find on this group of problems in 
a later and in many respects exceedingly remarkable dia- 
logue, the “Questions of Milinda.” In the centuries 
which followed Alexander’s invasion of India, which was 
so highly important an event in Indian history — in those 
times, the traces of which meet our eyes in the Greek 
coins struck in India, and the half-Hellenic figures of 
ancient Buddhist reliefs — there cannot but have been in 
the Indus territory meetings of argumentative Greeks with 
Indian monks and dialecticians, and Buddhists literature 
has preserved one record of such encoimters in that 
dialogue, which bears the name of the Yavana king 
Milinda, that is, the Ionian or Greek prince Menander 
(ca. loo B.C.). 

King Milinda says to the great saint Nagasena : 
“How art thou known, venerable sire ; what is thy name 
sire ? ” 

The saint replies : “I am named Nagasena, O great 
king ; but Nagasena, great king, is only a name, an 
appellation, a designation, an epithet, a mere word ; here 
there is no subject.” 

Then said the king Milinda : “Well to be sure ! let 
only the five hundred Yavanas and the eighty thousand 
monks hear it : this N&gasena says : ‘Here there is no 
subject.’ Can anyone assent to this?” 

And king Milinda went on to say to the venerable 
Nagasena : “If, O venerable NSgasena, there is no sub- 

^ “Milindapanlia,” p. 25 seq. I take the liberty of omitting a 
"few unnecessary repetitions in my translation. 
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ject, who IS it then that provides you with what you 
jieed, clothes and food, lodifing and mediane for the 
sick? Who IS it that enjoys all these things^ Who 
\valks in virtues? Who esipends labour upQn himself? 
Who attains the path and the fruits of holmess? Who 
attams Nirvana? Who kills? Who steals? Who walks 
m pleasures? Who deceives? Who drmks? Who com 
mits the five deadly sms? Thus there is then no good 
and no evil , there is no doer and no ongmator of good 
and evil actions , good action and evil action bnng no 
reward and bear no fruit If anyone were to kill thee, 
venerable N&gasena, even he would commit no murder 

*‘Sire, are the hairs Nhgasena?” 

*'No, great king ’* 

“Are nails or teeth, skin or flesh or bone Nlgasena?” 

“No, great kmg “ 

“Is the bodily form NSgasena, O sire?’* 

“No, great king ** 

“Are the sensations NSgasena?" 

“No, great kmg ** 

“Are the perceptions, the conformations, the cons- 
•ciousness NSgasena?’* 

“No, great king *’ 

“Or, sire, the combmation of corporeal form, sensa 
tions, perceptions, conformations, and consciousness, is 
this NSgasena?'* 

“No, great kmg *’ 

Or, sire, apart from the corporeal form, and the 
sensations, the perceptions, conformations, and conscious 
ness, is there a NSgasena?** 

“No, great kmg ’’ 

“Wherever I look then, sire, I nowhere find a 
Ndgasena A mere word, sire, is Ndgasena What is 
N&gasena then? Thou speakest false then, sire, and thou 
liest , there is no NSgasena ** 
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Then spoke the venerable NSgasena to king Milinda 
thus: “Thou art accustomed, great king, to all the- 
comfort of a princely life, to the greatest comfort. If, 
then, 0 great king, thou goest out on foot at midday on 
the hot earth, on the burning sand, and treadest on the 
sharp stones, gravel, and sand, thy feet are hurt ; thy 
body is fatigued, thy mind upset ; there arises a con- 
sciousness of a bodily condition associated with dislike. 
Hast thou come on foot or on a chariot?^’ 

“I do not travel on foot, sire : I have come on a-, 
chariot.” 

“If thou hast come on a chariot, great king, then' 
define the chariot. Is the pole the chariot, great king?”' 

And now the saint turns the same course of reason- 
ing against the king which the king himself had used 
against him. Neither the pole, nor the wheels, nor the 
body, nor the yoke is the chariot. The chariot, more- 
over, is not the combination of all these component parts, 
or anything else beyond them. “Wherever I look then, 
O great king, I nowhere find the chariot. A mere word, 

0 king, is the chariot. What then is the chariot? Thou 
speakest false then, O king, and thou liest ; there is no- 
chariot. Thou art, O great king, suzerain of all India. Of 
whom, therefore, hast thou any dread, that thou speakest 
untruth ? Well to be sure ! let the five hundred Yavanas- 
and the eighty thousand monks hear it. This king 
Milinda has said : T have come_ here in a chariot.^ Then 

1 said, Tf thou hast come on a chariot, O great king, 
then explain the chariot?’ And he could not point out' 
the chariot. Can anyone assent to this?” 

When he spoke thus, the five hundred Yavanas 
shouted approval of the venerable N&gasena and said to 
king Milinda: “Now, O great king, speak, if thou canst.”’ 

But king Milinda said to the venerable Nagasena : 

“I do not speak untruly, venerable Nagasena. Iw 
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reference to pole, axle, wheels, body and bar, the name, 
the appellation, the designation, the epithet, the word 
‘chanot’ is used ” 

*'Good indeed, great king, thou knov\est the chanot 
And in the same way, O king, in reference to my hair, 
mj skin and bones, to corporeal form, sensations, per- 
ceptions, conformations, and consciousness, the word 
N‘lgascn'1 is used but here subject, in the strict sense 
of the word, there is none Thus also, great king, has 
the nun VajirS explained m the presence of the Exalted 
One (Buddha) 

“ *As in the ease where the parts of a chanot come 
together the word ‘chanot’ is used, so also where the 
fi\e groupb* arc, there is a person , that is the common 
notion ’ ” 

"Well done, tcncnblc Nfigasena* wonderful, 
Nigisena ! ^fanj questionings indeed arose m m> mind 
and thou Inst resoUed them If Buddha were ah\c, he 
would applaud thee Brato! bnvo! NAgasena , many 
questionings arose m m> mind and tlioii hast resolved 
them ’’ 

We have selected for quotation this passage of the 
"Questions of Milmda," because it controverts the idea 
of a soul substance more fully and clearly than is done 
in the canonical texts But the old texts themselves 
virtually rest on the same ground and the dialogue does 
not omit to authenticate it, by expressly quoting the 
canonical books Altliough the "MilindapaSha" was 
wntton apparently in the north west of the Indian 
peninsula, and the sacred texts he before us in the form 
in which they were preserved, and still are preserved, in 
the cloisters of Ceylon, nevertheless the words of the 

• The five groopa o( the elements which make op tlie being 
of any one that e'^ists matenal form, sensations, perceptions, 
conformations, couscionsness 

17 
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nun Vajira quoted in tlie dialogue are actually to be 
found in these texts. I have succeeded in findmg them 
there/" and the connection in which they occur is a 
guarantee that the conversation of the saint Nagasena and 
the Greek king Menander, truly reflects the old Church 
teaching on the subject. Mara, the tempter, who seeks 
to confuse men by error and heresy, appears before a 
nun and says to her : “Thou art that by which personality 
is constituted, the creator of the person ; the person that 
has an origin, that thou art ; thou art the person that passes 
away.” She answers : “What meanest thou, Mara, that 
there is a person? False is thy teaching. This is only a 
heap of changeful conformations (Sankh^a) ; here there is 
not a person. As in the case where the parts of a chariot 
come together the word 'chariot* is used, so also where the 
five groups are, there is a person ; that is the common 
notion. Pain alone it is that comes, pain that exists 
and that passes away ; nothing else but pain arises, nothing 
else but pain vanishes again.” 

Thought has smitten down the stony, unvarying entity 
of Brahmanism ; here it realizes in full consciousness the 
ultimate consequences of its act : if it is the absolutely 
restless movement of things which creates suffering, it 
cannot be said any more, “I suffer, thou sufferest ;” there 
is left alone the certainty that there is suffering, or better 
still, that suffering keeps on coming and going. For the 
stream of Sankh^ras appearing and again vanishing admits 
no “I** and no “thou,** but only a phenomenon of the “I” 
and “thou,” which the many in their hallucination address 
with an appellation of personality.! 

* In the Bhikkhuni Sawyutta, “Samy. NLh.” vol. i, fol. ghai’- 
gho. 

t The difficulty of bringing this doctrine of the non-existence 
of a subject in the complex of the body-cmn-spirit attributes of 
man into harmony with the doctrine of moral retribution of our 
actions, has been keenly felt. "If material form be not the ego. 
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Iniaffinatioii, \\luch in the service of inquiring thought 
seeks for types and symbols of fonnlcss ideas in the form- 
world of nature, has at all times when its object was to 
represent a being, the characteristic of which is movement, 
chosen with decided preference two images: the flowing 
stream of water and the self-consuming flame. In the dark 
sayings of Buddha’s great contemporary, Hcraklitos, who 
in his theory of the being of beings more nearly approaches 
Buddha than docs any otlicr Greek thinker, both com- 
parisons arc constantly recurring in the foreground ; 
“Everything flows on the universe is “an ever-living 
fire.” The figurative language of Buddhism also employs 
both the stream and the flame as symbols of the restless 
movement involved in every state of being. But in this 
the Buddhist figure differs from that of the Ephesian, that 
Buddhism, ignoring cverj* metaphysical interest which has 
not its root in an ethical interest, docs not in its view of 
the water and the flame contemplate the mere movement, 
the bare becoming only, but above all the to*human-life-so- 
momentous and destructive power of this movement, this 
becoming. There arc four great currents which break in 
^vith destructive force upon the human world : the stream 

if sensations, perceptions, formations, consciousness be not the 
€go, what ego is there to be affected by tlie work, which the non- 
ego no\v performs?” Tims a monk asks. Buddha answers the 
qnestion : "With thy thoughts, which arc under the dominion of 
desire, dost thon dream thou canst overhaul the teaching of the 
Master” ("Samyutta Nikflya,” ■vol. i, fol. dn). In fact Buddhism 
does not allow itself lo be confused by metaphysical questions as 
to the identity of the subject, in its belief that the reward and 
punishment of our actions overtakes us If in our present state 
of being this or that happens to us, it is a result of the fact, that 
we have done this or that in a previous existence : in this simple 
belief, universally comprehensible, this idea is firmly kept in view, 
heedless of theoretical difficulties, that he who performs an evil 
action, and he who suffers the punishment thereof, are one and 
the same person. 
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of desire, the stream of being, the stream of error, the 
stream of ignorance. “The sea, the sea : thus, O disciples, 
saith a child of this world, who hath not received the 
Doctrine. But this, O disciples, is not that which is called 
the sea in the Doctrine of the Holy One ; this is only a 
great mass of water, a great flood of water. The eye of 
man, O disciples, is the sea ; things visible are the foam 
of this sea. He who hath overcome the foaming billows of 
visible things, of him, O disciples, it is said : That is a 
Brahman who hath in his inner man outridden the sea of 
the eye, with its waves and whirlpools, with its depths 
profound and its prodigies ; he hath reached the shore ; he 
stands on firm earth.” (The same follows regarding the 
sea of hearing and the other senses.) “Thus spake the 
Exalted One ; when the Perfect One had thus spoken, the 
Master went on to say i 

“ ‘If thou this sea with its abyss of waters, 

Full of waves, full of deeps, full of monsters. 

Hast crossed, wisdom and holiness are thy portion ; 

The land hast thou, the goal of the universe hast thou 
reached’.”* 

But no other picture was so perfectly adapted for 
Buddhism to express the nature of being as the figure of 
flame, which, remaining in apparently restful invariability, 
is yet only a continuous self-production and self-consump- 
tion, and in which at the same time is embodied, with a 
still more impressive reality for the Indians than for us, 
the tormenting power of heat, the enemy of blissful cool- 
ness, the enemy of happiness and peace. “As, where 
there is heat, coolness is also found, so also where there 
is the threefold fire — ^the fire of love, hate and infatuation 
— ^the extinction of the fire (Nirv&na) must be sought.”! 
— “Everything, O disciples, is in flames. And what Every- 

* "Sauiyutta Nifc&ya,” vol. ii, fol. chi. 

! “Buddhavawsa.” 
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thing is in flames? The eye is m flames, and so on. By 
what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of desire, by the fire of 
hate, by the fire of fascination, it is kindled ; by birth, old 
age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, despair, it is 
kindled: thus I say.*’* — **The whole world is in flames ; 
the whole world is wrapped in smoke, the whole world is 
wasted by fire ; the whole world quakes.’*t 

But to us in this connection more important than the 
employment of the metaphor of fire, from an ethical point 
of view, is its introduction to illustrate the metaphysical 
nature of being as of a continuous process. It is reserved 
to later texts to work up this metaphor to perfect clearness ; 
but it already exists in the sacred writings, although we feel 
how thought has here to struggle with expression. Beings 
resemble a flame ; their state of being, their becoming 
re-bom is a flaming cleaving of self, a feeding of self upon 
the fuel which the world of impermanence supplies. As the 
flame, clinging-t^ the world, borne by the wind, inflames 
even distant things, so the flame-like existence of beings, 
presses on in the moment of re-birth into far distances ; 
here the being puts off the old body, there it clothes itself 
with a new body. As the wind carries on the flame, so the 
thirst which clings to being carries on the soul from one 
existence to another, f 

In the previously quoted dialogue “The Questions of 
Milinda,*’ll the conversation turns upon the problem of the 
identity or non-identity of the being in his several exis- 
tences. The saint Nagasena says; it is not the same 
being and yet they are not separate beings which relieve 


* "jrahavagga,” x, ai, vide snpra, p. 182, seq. 

"t “Sanxyntta Nikaya,” vol. i, fol. ghai. 

t Cf. the above (p. 234) qnoted dialogue of Buddha and the 
monk Vaccha. 

II P. 40. 
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one another in the series of existences. “Give an illustra- 
tion, ” says king Milinda, “If a man were to light a light,. 
O great king, would it not bum on through the night?” — 
“Yes, sire, it would bum through the night.” — “How 
then, O great king, is the flame in the first watch of the 
night identical with the flame in the midnight watch?” — 
“No, sire.” — “And the flame in the midnight watch, is 
it identical with the flame in the last watch of the night?” 
— “No, sire.” — “But how then, O great king, was the light 
in the first watch of the night another, in the midnight 
watch another, and in the last watch of the night another?” 
— “No, sire, it has burned all night long feeding on the 
same fuel.” — “So also, O great king, the chain of elements 
of being (Dhamma) completes itself-, the one comes, the 
other goes. Without beginning, without end, the circle 
completes itself : therefore it is neither the same being nor 
another being, which presents itself last to the 
consciousness.” 

Being is, we may say, the procession — regulated by the 
law of causality — of continuous being at every moment self- 
consuming and anew begetting. What we term a souled 
being, is one individual member in the line of this proces- 
sion, one flame in this sea of flame. As in consuming the 
flame is always seeking fresh fuel for itself, so also this 
continuity of perception, sensation, action and suffering, 
which seems to the deluded gaze, deceived by the appear- 
ance of unbroken invariability, to be a being, a subject, 
maintains itself in the general influx and evanescence of 
ever fresh elements from the domain of the objective world. 
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The Saint— The Ego— -The Nirvana. 

Sitting under the tree of knowledge Buddha says to 
himself : *‘Di£BcuU will it be for men to grasp the law 
of causality, the chain of causes and effects. And this 
also will be verj’ hard for them to grasp, the coming of all 
conformations to an end, the loosening from everything 
earthly, the extinction of desire, the cessation of longing, 
the end, the NirvSna.** These words divide the circle, 
which Buddhist thought describes, into its two natural 
halves. On the one side the earthly world, ruled by the 
law of causality. On the other side — ^is it the eternal? Is 
it the Nothing? We may doubt. We know this much 
only to begin with, that it is the domain over which the 
law of causality has no power. 

Our sketch will follow this clearly indicated division. 

From the flames of becoming, decease, and suffering, 
the believer, he who has knowledge, saves himself in the 
world of “extinction” (NirvSna), in the cool quiet of ever- 
lasting peace. He overcomes ignorance and thereby sets 
himself free from the painful fruits which are bound up 
with it through the natural necessity of the law of causality. 
He knows the four sacred truths, and “while he thus knows 
and apprehends, his soul is freed from the calamity of 
desire, freed from the calamity of becoming, freed from 
the calamity of error, freed from the calamity of ignorance. 
In the delivered there arises the knowledge of his deliver- 
ance ; ended is re-birth, fulfilled the law, duty done, there 
is no more any returning to this world : this he knows.” 

Buddha’s disciple hopes to attain this happiness not 
merely in the hereafter. He who has conquered ignorance 
and got rid of desire enjoys the supreme reward already in 
this life. His outer man may still be detained in the world 
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of suffering ; he knows that it is not he himself whom the 
coming and going of the Sankharas affects. Buddhist 
proverbial philosophy attributes in innumerable passages 
the possession or Nirvana to the saint, who still treads 
the earth : 

“The disciple who has put off lust and desire, rich in 
wisdom, has here on earth attained the deliverance from 
death, the rest, the Nirvana, the eternal state.’’ 

“He who has escaped from the trackless, hard mazes 
of the Sansara, who has crossed over and reached the shore, 
self-absorbed, without stumbling and without doubt, 
who has delivered himself from the earthly, and attained 
Nirvana, him I call a true Brahman.* 

It is not an anticipation in parlance, but it is the 
absolutely exact expression of the dogmatic thought, w'hen 
not merely the hereafter, which awaits the emancipated 
saint, but the perfection which he already attains in this 
life, is called the Nirvana. What is to be extinguished has 
been extinguished, the fire of lust, hatred, bewilderment. 
In unsubstantial distance He hope and fear ; the wall, the 
hugging of the hallucination of egoity is subdued, as a 
man throws aside the foolish washes of childhood. What 
matters it w^hether the transitory state of being, the root 
of which is nipped, lay aside its indifferent phenomenal life 
instantaneously or in after ages? 

If the saint will even now put an end to his state of 

* “Suttasangalia,” fol. cfi; “Dliammapada,” 414. The prose 
texts contain ver}’- numerous similar expressions. For instance, a 
Brahmanical ascetic addresses to S&ripntta this question : “Nir- 
vana, nirv&na, so they say, friend S§.riputta. But what is the 
Nirvina, friend?” “The subjugation of desire, the subjugation 
of hatred, the subjugation of perplexity; this, O friend, is called 
Nirv&na.” Thereon follows in the same way the question : “Holi- 
ness, holiness (arahatta), so they say,” &c. The answer is w'ord 
for word similar to the preceding (“Saniy. Nik.” ii, naw). 
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l>ctnj; he can do f/J, but the majority stand fast imiil nature 
has reached Ijcr froal ; of siicli may those n-onU be said 
arhjch nrc put in the mouth of the most prominent of 
fluthHu's <!isciplcs: **I Ion/; not for death, I Ion/; not 
for life ; 1 n-ait till mine hmrr come, like a sm'ant who 
awaiteth his rwaril. I loa/; not for dcallt, I Ion/* not for 
life ; I wait til! ndne hour come, alert and with watchful 
mind/^* 

If we arc to indicate the precise point nl which the goal 
is reached for the Iluddhist, we must not look to the cntT>’ 
of the ilying Tcrfcct One into the range of tlic cecrlasiing 
— be tins ciilwr cvcrlr.stiug l»cinc or cix-rlasling notliing— 
but to that nionjcfU of his earthly life, when he has 
altaiuctl the status of rinlcssnc^s and painlessness ; this is 
the tnie Nir\ina. If the Quddhist faith really make the 
Mint's slate of being discmlKxly itself into nothingness— 
we shall come directly to the question whether it does so 
—still cntT^* into nothingness for nolhinptess* sake is not 
at all the obicct of aspiration which has been set before the 
lluddhist. The goal to which he prcswl was, we must 
consiaijily repeal this, solely deliverance from the sorrow- 
ful world of origination and decease. Kcligions aspiration 
did not jiurposcly and expressly demand that this deliver- 
ance should transport to nothingness, but when this was 
taught at all expression was merely given thereby to the 
indifferent, accidental consequences of nictaph^'sical reflec- 
tions, which prevent the assumption of an cvcrlastingr» 
immutable, happy existence. In the religious life, in the 
tone which prevailed in the ancient Buddhist order, the 
tliought of anniliilotion has had no innucnce. "As the 
great sea, O disciples, is jicnncatcd by but one taste, the 
taste of salt, so also, O disciples, this Doctrine and tins 
Law arc pervaded by but one taste, the taste of 
»delivcraucc.’' 

• Milinclapafiha,” p. 45, cf. Therog. fol. ko. 
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Our speculations must not seek to discover wkat is the 
essence of a faith ; we must permit the adherents of each 
faith themselves to determine this, and it is for historical 
inquiry to point out how they have defined it. If any one 
describes Buddhism as a religion of annihilation, and 
attempts to develop it therefrom as from its specific germ, 
he has, in fact, succeeded in whollj* missing the main drift 
of Buddha and the ancient order of his disciples. 

Has the saint attained the goal of his earthly life, then 
is true of him what an old text says of Buddha “The' 
body of the Perfect One, 0 disciples, subsists, cut off from 
the stream of becoming. As long as his body subsists, so 
long will gods and men see him ; if his body be dissolved, 
his life run out, gods and men shall no more behold him.” 
While in the case of beings who are committed to the path 
of metempsychosis, consciousness (vinnana), escaping from 
the dying, becomes the germ of a new state of being, the 
consciousness of the dying saint is extinguished without 
residuum. “Dissolved is the body,” says Buddha, wdien’ 
one of the disciples has entered into Nirvana, “extinct is 
perception ; the sensations have all vanished away. The 
conformations have found their repose : the consciousness 
has sunk to its rest.”t 

When the venerable Godhika has brought about his- 
own death by opening a vein, the disciples see a dark cloud- 
of smoke moving to and fro on all sides round his corpse. 
They ask Buddha what the smoke means. “That is M^ra,, 
the wicked one, O disciples,” says Buddha : “he is looking 
for the noble Godhika’s consciousness : ^where has the 
noble Goghika’s consciousness found its place?’ But the 


* ‘‘Brahmaj^lasntta” (at the end), 
t "Udtoa” (Phayre MS.), fol. nu. 
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uoblc Godhika has entered into Nirvana , his consaousness 
noi\hcrc remains "• 


Dr'^ this end of the carthl> existence imply at the 
same time the total cessation of being? Is it the Nothing 
\\hich receives the d^ing Perfect One into its dominion? 

Step b> step we have prepared the ground so as now 
to be able to face this question 

Some have thought to find the answer to this question 
contained in the word Nirvflna itself, « e , “Extinction “ 
It seemed the most obvious construction that c\bnction is 
an extinction of being in the Nothing But doubts were 
soon expressed as to the propnct> of ^ summar> a disposal 
of this question It was quite allowable to speak of an 
extinction m the ease — and the term was most incontrovcr* 
tibl> used bj the Indians in the ease — where being was not 
annihilated, but where it, freed from flie glowing heat of 
suffering, had found the path to the cool repose of painless 
happiness f Max IMullcr has above all others maintained 
with w'arm eloquence the notion of Nirvflna os the comple- 
tion but not as an extinction of being 1 His position is, 
that although later Buddhist mctapliysiaana have undoubt 

• "SamTOtta Nik&ya ” \o1 1, fol gli! Tlie storj is also 
narrated m the commentarv to the * Dhnnimnpada *’ p 255 

f How nnwersally m the language of that age the word 
NurSna denoted the iMtnmHm bonum, without ony reference to 
the close of existence, is clearly shown by the following passage, 
m which the view considenng earthly enJo>ments as the highest 
good IS spoken of ‘ There ore, O dis-'iples, many Samanas and 
Brahmans, who thus teach and thus belIe^e If the ego mo^e^, 
gifted ond endowed with the pleasure of all the C\e senses, then 
has this ego tarrying m the visible world, attained the highest 
Nirvina ” — Brafima/dlosutto 

* Introduction to Rogers “Buddhaghosha’s Parables,’^ 
p xxxix, seq 
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€dly regarded the Nothing as the supreme object of all 
effort, yet the original teaching of Buddha and the iancient 
■order of his disciples was different : for them the Nirv^a 
was nothing more than the entry of the spirit upon its rest, 
an eternal beatitude, which is as highly exalted above the 
joys, as it is above the sorrow of the transitory world. 
Would not, asks Max Muller, a religion, which lands us at 
last in the Nothing, cease to be a religion? It would no 
longer be what every religion ought to be and purports to 
be, a bridge from the temporal to the eternal, but it would 
be a delusive gangway, which suddenly breaks off and 
shoots a man, just when he fancies he has reached the 
goal of the eternal, into the abyss of annihilation. 

We cannot follow the famous inquirer, when he 
attempts to trace the limits between the possible and the 
impossible in the development of religion. In the sultry, 
dreamy stillness of India, thoughts spring and grow, every 
surmise and every sensation grows, otherwise than in the 
cool air of the west. Perhaps what is here beyond compre- 
hension may there be comprehensible, and if we reach a 
point which is to us a limit of the comprehensible, we shall 
permit much to pass and stand as incomprehensible, 
and await the future, which may bring us nearer the 
solution of the enigma. 

Max Muller’s researches, which could under the then 
■circumstances of the case be based on only a portion of the 
authentic texts bearing on this branch of the subject, did 
not fail to attract the attention of native literati in Ceylon, 
the country which has preserved to the present day 
Buddhist temperament and knowledge in its purest form. 
And by the joint labomr of the eminent Singhalese Students 
of Buddhist literature, such as the late James d’Alwis, and 
European inquirers, among whom we may mention 
especially Childers, Rhys Davids, and Trenckner, literary 
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materials for tlie elucidation of the dogma of Nirvflna have 
been amplv unearthed and ably treated. I have endea- 
voured to complete the collections, for which we have to 
thank these lcanic<l scholars, in that I have submitted all 
the testimony of the sacred PAK canon, that contained in 
the discourses of Buddha as well as tliat in the writings 
tiiwn the rights of the Order, to a detailed examination, so 
that I believe I am in a position to hope that no essential 
expression of the ancient dogmatics and doctrinal poets has 
been omittc<I. Before I undertook this task, it was my con- 
viction that there is in the ancient Buddhist literature no 
passage which directly deddes the alternative whether the 
Nirvana is eternal fclicitj* or annihilation. So much the 
greater therefore was my surprise, when in the course of 
these researches I lit not upon one passage, but upon ver>' 
numerous passages, which speak as expressly as possible 
upon the point, regarding which the controversy is waged, 
and determine it with a clearness which leaves nothing to 
be desired. And it was no less a cause of astonishment to 
me when I found that in that alternative, which appeared 
to have been laid doum with all pos.sible cogenej’, viz., that 
the Nirvana must have been understood in the ancient 
Order to be either the Nothing or a supreme felicity, there 
was finally neither on the one side nor on the other perfect 
accuracy. 

We shall now endeavour to state the question as it 
must have presented itself tp Buddhist dogmatic on its own 
premises, and then the answer which the question has 
received. 

A doctrine which contemplates a future of eternal 
perfection behind transitory being, cannot possibly admit 

• In Excursas iii, fartlier quotations arc given from the 
materials here mentioned, and the dogmatic terminology is dis- 
ecssed in detail at greater length than appeared expedient in this 
place. 
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•of the kingdom of the eternal first beginning only at the 
point where the world of the transient ends, cannot conjure 
it up immediately, as it were out of the Nothing. In the 
kingdom of the transient itself there must be contained, 
veiled perhaps like a latent germ, but still present, an 
element which bears in itself the pledge of everlasting being 
stretching out beyond origination and decease. It is 
possible that, where the claims of strict dialectic sequence 
are opposed by motives of another kind, though pauses 
before accepting this so obvious conclusion ; but it is 
important before we examine these deviations from the 
logical consequence, which we may possibly expect to find, 
to obtain a view of the form in which the logical 
consequence must have presented itself to Buddhist 
thought. 

The finite world appears in the dogmatic of Buddhism 
to rest wholly upon itself. Whatever we see, whatever we 
hear, our senses as well as the objects which are presented 
to them, everything is drawn within the cycle of origination 
and decease ; everything is only a Dhamma, a Sankh&ra, 
and all Dhammas, all Sankhiras are transitory. Whence 
this cycle? No matter whence ; it is there from a past 
beyond ken. The existence of the conditional is accepted 
as a given fact ; thought shrinks from going back to the 
unconditional. 

This is specially evident in the question as to the soul, 
the personality. “This is only, a heap of Sankh&ras ; here 
there is not a person” (p. 258). 

We see : the finite world bears in itself no traces which 
point to its connection with a world of the eternal. How 
could it possibly be otherwise? Where the opposition of 
the transient and eternal is carried to the point which 
Indian thought has here reached, there can in fact be no 
tmiou conceived between the tvi^o extremes. Had the 
eternal any share whatsoever in the occurrences of the world 
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-of the changeable, a shadow of the changeable would fall 
on its own unchangeabihty The conditional can only be 
thought of as conditioned through another conditional If 
we follow the dialectic consequence solely, it is impossible 
-on the basis of this theory of hfe to conceive how, where 
a senes of conditions has run out, annihilating itself, any- 
thing else IS to be recognized as remaining but a vacuum 

This IS the consequence Does Buddhism actually 
admit this? 

We must here insert a few remaks upon the standard 
technical terms, which our texts are wont to use in dealing 
with these questions 

The word which we have translated “Person” (Satta) 
in the passages quoted, is not the precise technical term 
which the Brahmanical speculation, discussed by us at an 
earlier stage, had coined as the most exact and special 
expression for the eternal in man ^tman, “the self,” 
“the ego ” The Buddhist texts deal with the i4tman 
(in P^li Attg) also If the demands of dialectic alone be 
regarded, it cannot be understood how the question regard- 
ing the “ego” was to be answered otherwise than the 
question as to the “person” — it names for the same idea 
and that he who denies the existence seems clear enough 
that both words are only different of the “person,” cannot 
maintain the existence of the “ego” or* even admit it 
possible 

Beside the expression jftman (attfi) we place another, 
of which the same may be said, the name TathSgata, “the 
Perfect One ” Buddha is in the habit of calling himself 
Tathagata in his Buddhahood (p 126) If a question be 
raised as to the essentiality and everlasting contmuance of 
the TathSgata, this is altogether parallel to the question 
regarding the essentiahty and contmuance of the ego , if 
there be an ego, the sacred perfect personality of the 
TathSgata must undoubtedly be the ego, which deserves 
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this name in the highest sense, which bears in itself the 
greatest claim to everlasting being. But as we might 
expect, with the lot of the “person” (satta) the lot of the 
TathSgata, as well as that of the ego (att&), is cast. 

lyet us see whether the expressions of the Buddhist 
texts are in accordance with this view. 

“Then the wandering monk* Vacchagotta went to 
where the Exalted One was sta5dng. When he had come 
near him, he saluted him. When, saluting him, he had 
interchanged friondly words with him, he sat down beside- 
him. Sitting beside him the wandering monk Vacchagotta 
spake to the Exalted One, sa5dng : “How does the matter 
stand, venerable Gotama, is there the ego (atta) ?” 

When he said this, the Exalted One was silent. 

“How then venerable Gotama, is there not the ego?” 

And still the exalted One maintained silence. Then 
wandering monk Vacchagotta rose from his seat and went 
away. 

But the venerable .i4nanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta had gone to a distance, soon said to the 
Exalted One : “wherefore, sire, has the Exalted One not 
given an answer to the questions put by the wandering 
monk Vacchagotta?” 

“If I, .Luanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me : ‘Is there the ego ?” had answered : 
‘the ego is,’ then that, Ananda, would have confirmed the 
doctrine of the Samanas and Brahmanas who believe in 
permanence, t If Ij .dnanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me : ‘is there not the ego ?’ had 

^ A monk of a non-Buddhist sect. The dialogue here translated 
is to be found in the “SaJHyuttaka Nik&ya,” vol. ii, fol. tan. 

t "N few Samanas and Brahmanas, who believe in perma- 
nence, teach that the ego and the world are permanent.” 
Brahmaj&lasutta. 
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answered : ‘the ego is not,’ then tliat, /Inanda, ^v-ould 
have confirmed the doctrine of the Samanas and 
Brahmanas, who believe in annihilation.* If I, /Inanda, 
when the XN’anderinp monk Vacchagotta asked me: ‘is 
there the ego?* had answered: ‘the ego is,* would that 
have scr\’ed my end, /Inanda, by producing in him the 
knowIe<lge: all existences (dhamma) arc non*cgo?” 

"That it would not, sire." 

"But if I, /Inanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta askctl me : ‘Is, there not the ego? had 
answcrctl : ‘The ego is not,* then that Vaccliagotta to be 
thro^\aj from the bewilderment into another : ‘My ego, did 
it not exist before? hut now it exists no longer !’ " 

We see ; the person who has framed this dialogue, has 
in his thought ver^* nearly approached the consequence, 
whicli leads to the negation of the ego. It may almost be 
said, that, though probably he did not uish to express this 
consequence with overt consciousness, yet he has in fact 
expressed it. If Buddha avoids the negation of the exist- 
ence of the ego, he docs so in order not to shock a weak- 
minded hearer. Through the shirking of the question as 
to the existence or non-existence of the ego, is heard the 
answer, to which the premises of the Buddhist teaching 
tended : The ego is not. Or, what is equivalent ; The 
Nirvana is annihilation. 

But we can well understand why these thinkers, who 
were in a position to realize this ultimate consequence and 
to bear it, abandoned the erection of it as an official dogma 


• *‘A few Samanas and Brahmans, who believe in annihila- 
tion, teach that the person (satta) is, and that It undergoes anni- 
hilation, destruction, and removal” (ibidem).— It is meant, that 
tljc ego, even without being purified from sins, undergoes no 
transmigration, but becomes extinct in death. 

18 
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of the Buddhist order. There were enough, and more than 
enough, of hopes and wishes, from which he who desired 
to follow the Sakya’s son, had to sever his heart. Why- 
present to the weak the keen edge of the truth : the victor’s 
prize of the delivered is the Nothing? True, it is not 
permissible to put falsehood in the place of truth, but it 
is allowable to draw a well-meant veil over the picture 
of the truth, the sight of which threatens the destruction 
of the unprepared. What harm did it do? That which 
was alone of intrinsic worth and essential to excite the 
struggle for deliverance was maintained in unimpaired 
force, the certainty that deliverance is to be found only 
where joys and sorrows of this world have ceased. Was 
the emancipation of him, who knew how to free himself 
from everything transitory, not perfect enough? Would 
it become more perfect, if he were driven to acknowledge 
that beside the transitory there is only the Nothing? 

Therefore the official teaching of the Church repre- 
sented that on the question, whether the ego is, whether 
the perfected saint lives after death or not, the exalted 
Buddha has taught nothing.’^' 

From the texts, in which this shirking of the question 
is inculcated, the following epitomized dialogue may be 
given, t 

The venerable Malukya comes to the Master and 
expresses his astonishment that the Master’s discourse 
leaves a series of the very most important and deepest 


* The first scholar, who has given the correct interpretation 
of a text having an important bearing on this connection and has 
directed attention to this disallowing of the question as to conti- 
nuance in the hereafter, is, as far as I know, V. Trenckner 
(“Milinda P.” 424). I am glad to find my independently formed 
conclusion confirmed by the opinion of this able Danish scholar, 
t “Cfila-MMukya-Ovada” (Majjhima Nikaya). 
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questions unanswered. Is the world eternal or is it limited 
by bounds of time? Does the perfect Buddha (TathQgata) 
live on beyond death? Does the Perfect One not live on 
beyond death? It pleases me not, says that monk, that 
all this should remain unanswered, and I do not think it 
right ; therefore I am come to the Master to interrogate 
him about these doubts. May it please Buddha to answer 
them if he can. **But when anyone docs not understand 
a matter and does not know it, then a straight-forwanl man 
says: I do not understand that, I do not know that.'* 

We see : the question of the Kirv'fina is brought before 
Buddha by that monk as directly and definitely as could 
c\*cr be possible. And what answers Buddha? He says 
in his Socratic fashion, not without a toucli of irony : — 
“What have 1 said to thee before now, Mftluk'>’aputta? 
Have I said : Come, Mfllukyaputta, and be my disciple ; 

1 sliall teach thee, whether the world is everlasting or not 
everlasting, whctlicr the world is finite or infinite, whether 
the vital faculty is identical with the body or separate from 
it, whether the Perfect One lives on after death or docs not 
live on, or whether the Perfect One lives on and at the 
same time docs not live on after death, or whether he 
neither lives on nor docs not live on?“ 

“That thou bast not said, sire.** 

Or hast thou, Buddha goes on, said to me : I shall be 
thy disciple, declare unto me, whether the world is ever- 
lasting or not everlasting, and so on? 

This also must Mftlukj'a answer in the negative. 

If a man, Buddha proceeds, were stnick by a poisoned 
arrow, and his friends and relatives called in a skilful 
physician : what if the wounded man said : “I shall not 
allow my wound to be treated until I know who the man 
is by whom I have been wounded, whether he is a noble, 
a Brahman, a Vaifya, or Cfldra** — or if he said : “I shall 
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not allow my wound to be treated, until I know what 
they call the man who has wounded me, and of what 
family he is, whether he is tall, or small, or of middle 
stature, and how his weapon was made, with which he 
has struck me.’’ What would the end of the case be? 
The man would die of his wound. 

Why has Buddha not taught his disciples, whether 
the world is finite or infinite, whether the saint lives on 
beyond death or not? Because the knowledge of these 
things does not conduce to progress in holiness, because 
it does not contribute to peace and enlightenment. What 
contributes to peace and enlightenment, Buddha has 
taught his own : the truth of suffering, the truth of the 
origin of suffering, the truth of the cessation of suffering, 
the truth of the path to the cessation of suffering.'^' 
“Therefore, Milukyaputta, whatsoever has not been 
revealed by me, let that remain unrevealed, and what has 
been revealed, let it be revealed.” 

Our researches must accept this clear and decisive 
solution of the question, recurring often in the sacred 
texts, as it is given ; it needs no interpretation, and admits 
of no strained construction. Orthodox teaching in the 
ancient order of Buddhists inculcated expressly on its 
converts to forego the knowledge of the being or non- 
being of the perfected saint. 

But, besides the question ^as to what was recognized' 
as the orthodox dogma, there is yet another which we 
have to take up. Who would believe that he has fathomed 
the faith and hope of the devout heart, when he knows 
the dogma, which the Church prescribed and to which 
the believer subscribed? Was the waiving of the ques- 


* The wording of the passage of which an epitome is here 
given is identical with that given before at p. 204. 
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tion which the religious consciousness cannot cease 
altogether to put to itself over and over again, sufBdent 
to eliminate from the spirits of Buddha’s disciples the 
craving for a Yes or No? Certainly the Yes or the No 
might not be declared as doctrine ; this would be heretical 
disobedience of Buddha’s injunction. But it might make 
itself perceptible like a vibration, like a gentle flutter of 
light or shadow, something felt rather than definable ; 
it might, even where the honest purpose to faithfully 
enunciate the dogma existed, betray itself between the 
lines, in an incautious expression, in a word too many or 
too few. In the dialogue between Buddha and i4nanda 
(p. 273, seq.), a trace seemed to show itself of how some 
resolute spirits in the order were not far from perceiving 
that the conclusion of the doctrine involves the negation 
of the ego, the negation of an eternal future. But this 
very circumstance, that the official dogmatic abstained 
from answering these questions, was sure to lead to greater 
liberty and variety in the solutions which individual 
thought worked out, than could be the case with regard 
to problems, for which a recognized orthodox solution 
had been furnished. Could not that negative answer, 
which we have come to recognize as the true answer of 
close dialectic, be met by an affirmative also? Might not 
hearts, that qifailed before the Nothing, that could not 
relinquish the hope of everlasting weal, gather from 
Buddha’s silence above all this one response, that it was 
not forbidden to them to hope? 

It appears to me that among the many utterances on 
these questions, which are bound up together in the 
great complex of the sacred writings, traces of such ' 
agitations, as I have here described, are immistakably 
enough to be seen. 
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King Pasenadi of Kosala, we are told,* on one occasion 
bn a journey between his two chief towns, S^keta and 
Savatthi, fell in with the nun Khem^, a female disciple 
of Buddha, renowned for her wisdom. The king paid his 
respects to her, and inquired of her concerning the sacred 
doctrine. 

^'Venerable lady,” asked the king, ‘^does the Perfect 
One (Tath&gata) exist after death?” 

"The Exalted One, O great king, has not declared : 
the Perfect One exists after death.” 

"Then does the Perfect One not exist after death, 
venerable lady?” 

"This also, O great king, the Exalted One has not 
declared: the Perfect One does not exist after death.” 

"Thus, venerable lady, the Perfect One does exist 
after death, and at the same time does not exist after 
death? — thus, venerable lady, the Perfect One neither 
exists after death, nor does he not exist?” 

The answer is still the same: the Perfect One has 
not revealed it. We see how great pains are taken, with 
that somewhat clumsy subtlety which is characteristic of 
thought at every step in this stage of development, not 
merely to exhaust the two alternatives immediately con- 
fronting each other, but in the most careful manner to 
close up all joinings and loopholes, by which the true facts 
of the case might escape being caught in the logical net. 
But it is in vain ; the Exalted One has not revealed this. 

The king is astonished. “What is the reason, 
venerable lady, what is the ground, on which the Exalted 
One has not revealed this?” 


* “Satnyutta Nik^ya,” vol, ii, fol. no, seq. 
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“Pcnuit inc,” answers the nun, “now to ask thee a 
question, O great king, and do thou answer me as the 
case seems to thee to stand. How thinkest thou, O great 
king, hast thou an accountant, or n mint*inastcr, or a 
treasurer, who could count the sands of the Ganges, who 
could say : there arc there so many grains of sand, or 
so many hundreds, or thousands, or hundreds of thousands 
of grains of sand?” 

“No, venerable lady, I have not.” 

“Or hast thou an accountant, a mint-master or a 
trc.isurcr, who could measure the water in the great ocean, 
who could say : (here are therein so many measures of 
water, or so many hundreds or thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands of measures of water?’* 

“Ko, venerable lady, I have not.“ 

“And why not ? The great ocean is deep, immeasur- 
able, unfathomable. So also, O great king, if the existence 
of the Perfect One be measured by the protllcatos of 
corporeal form ;• these predicates of the corporeal form are 
abolished in llic Perfect One, their root is severed, they 
are hewn away like a palm-tree, and laid aside, so that 
the>' cannot germinate again in the future. Released, 
O great king, is the Perfect One from this, that his being 
should be gauged by the measure of the corporeal world : 
he is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable os tljc great 
ocean. ‘The Perfect One exists after death,* this is not 
apposite ; ‘the Perfect One docs not exist after death,* 
this also is not apposite ; ‘the Perfect One at once exists 
and does not exists after death,* this also is not apposite ; 
‘the Perfect One neither docs nor docs not exist after 
death,’ this also is not apposite.’* 

• Afterwards, what is here said of corporeal form, will be 
repeated in detail regarding the totiT other groups of elements, ot 
•which earthly being is constituted (sensations, perceptions, con- 
formations, conscionsness). 
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“But Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, received the nun 
Khema’s discourse with satisfaction and approbation, rose 
from his seat, bowed reverently before Khem^ the nun, 
turned and went away.”* 

We shall scarcely be astray in supposing that we 
discover in this dialogue a marked depa^re from the 
sharply defined line to which the course of thought con- 
fines itself in the previously quoted conversation between 
Buddha and Malukya (p. 274, seq.). True, the question 
as to the eternal duration of the Perfect One is as little 
answered here as there, but why can it not be answered? 
The Perfect One’s existence is unfathomably deep, like 
the ocean : it is of a depth which terrestrial human 
thought with the appliances at its command, cannot 
exhaust. The man who applies to the strictly uncondi- 
tional predicates such as being and non-being, which are 
used properly enough of the finite, the conditional, 
resembles a person who attempts to count the sands of 
the Ganges or the drops of the ocean. 

When such a reason is assigned for the waiving of 
the question as to whether the Perfect One lives for ever, 
is not this very giving of a reason itself an answer? 
And is not this answer a Yes? No being in the ordinary 
sense, but still assuredly not a non-being : a sublime 
positive, of which thought has no idea, for which language 
has no expression, which beams out to meet the cravings 
•of the thirsty for immortality in that same splendour, of 
which the apostle says : “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 


* The texts relates then how the king at a later opportunity 
addressed the same questions to Buddha and obtained from him 
word for 'U'ord the same answers which he had received on this 
occasion from the nun Khem^. 
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We ’here proceed to insert another passage,* which 
•adopts a x>osition on this question similar to that last 
quoted. 

"At this time a monk named Yamaha had adopted 
the following heretical notion : *I understand the doctrine 
taught by the Exalted One to be this, that a monk who 
is free from sin, when his body dissolves, is subject to 
annihilation, that he passes away, that he does not exist 
beyond death.’ *’ 

Whoever names the absolute Nothing as the goal, in 
which, according to the Buddhist creed, the life of the 
Perfect One ends, may leam from the opening words of 
this passage, that the monk Yamaha advocated this very 
interpretation and that he had thereby been guilty of 
heresy. 

The venerable SSriputta undertakes to instruct him. 

"How thickest thou, friend Yamaha, is the Perfect 
One (TathSgata) identical with the corporeal form (*.c., 
does Buddha’s body represent his true ego) ? Dost thou 
hold this?" 

"I do not, ray friend.’* 

"Is the Perfect One identical with the sensations? 
the perceptions? the conformations, the consciousness? 
Dost thou hold this?" 

"I do not, my friend." 

"How thickest thou; friend Yamaka, is the Perfect 
‘One comprised in the corporeal form ( . . the sensations, 
•and so on)? Dost thou hold this?" 

"I do not, my friend." 

"Is the Perfect One separate from the corporeal 
form? Dost thou hold this? 

• “Samyntta Nik&ya,” vol. i, fol. de, seq. 
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“I do not, my friend.” 

“How thinkest thou, friend Yamaha, are the corporeal 
form, sensations, perceptions, conformations and con- 
sciousness (in their aggregate) the Perfect One ? Dost thou, 
hold this?” 

“I do not, my friend.” 

“Thus then, friend Yamaha, , even here in this world 
the Perfect One is not to be apprehended by thee in truth. 
Hast thou therefore a right to speak, saying, T under- 
stand the doctrine taught by the Exalted One to be this,, 
that a monk who is free from sin, when his body dissolves, 
is subject to annihilation, that he passes away, that he- 
does not exist beyond death’ ?” 

“Such, indeed, was hitherto, friend Sariputta, the 
heretical view which I ignorantly entertained. But now 
when I hear the venerable S&riputta expound the doctrine, 
the heretical view has lost its hold of me, and I have 
learned the doctrine.” 

Thus are all attempts to define dialectically the ego 
of the Perfect One, repelled. The idea is certainly not 
that some other attempt might prove successful, but is 
kept in concealment by Sariputta ; no more does the un- 
availingness of all these attempts tQ find a solution imply 
that the Perfect One does not exist at all. Thought, 
Sariputta means to say, has here reached an unfathomably 
deep mystery, on the solution of which it must not insist. 
The monk, who seeks the happiness of his soul, has 
something else to pursue. 

One who clearly and indefinitely renounced an 
everlasting future would speak in another strain ; behind 
the veil of the mystery there flies the longing for escape 
from opposing reason, which declines to admit the con- 
ceivableness of everlasting existence, the hope for an. 
existence, which is beyond reason and conception. 
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The lenns, Vrhich can be applied to such an existence, 
arc obviously cxclusuely negative “There is, O 
disciples, a state, where therc is neither earth nor water, 
neither light nor air, neither infinity of space, nor infinity 
of reason, nor absolute \oid, nor the co-cxtinction of per* 
ccption and non-porccption, neither this world nor that 
world, both sun and moon That, O disaples, I term 
neither coming nor going nor standing, neither death 
nor birth It is wothout basis, without procession, with* 
out cessation that is the end of sorrow “There is, 
O disaples, an unborn, unonginated, uncreated, unformed 
Were there not, O disaples, this unborn, unonginated, 
uncreated, unformed, there would be no possible exit from 
the world of the bom, ongmated, created, formed “f 
These words seem to sound as if we heard Bralimanical 
philosophers talking of the Brahma, the unborn, in» 
transient which is neither great nor small, the name of 
which IS “No, No,“ for no word can exhaust its being 
Yet these expressions, when \icwed in the connection of 
Buddhist thought, convey something wholly different 
To the Brahman the imcrcatcd is so vcrtible a reality, 
that the reality of the created pales before it , the- 
created denves its being and life solely from the uncreated 
For the Buddhist the words “there is an uncreated** 
merely signify that the created can free himself from the 
curse of bang creotedj — there is n path from the world 
of the created out into dark endlessness Docs the path 

• **Ud4na,” fol gtiaa 

t "Udftna,” fol ghaa' 

t In the “Dhammapada” it is said (v 383) "If thou hast 
learned the destrnction of the SackhUra, thon knowest the un- 
created " Mas Muller (Introduction Ic, p xliv) adds to these 
words the remark ‘ This surely shows that even for Buddha a 
something existed which is not made, and which, therefore, is 
imperishable and eternal ” It appears to me, that we can find 
m the epxression another meaning, and if we consider it in con- 
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Ia^ existence ? Does it lead into the 
lead into a ^^Jj^ddhist creed rests in delicate equipoise 
Nothing? The longing of the heart that craves 

between the twoi^^. j^othing, and yet the thought has not 
the eternal has might firmly grasp. Farther off 

•a something, wh^j^^jggg^ eternal could not withdraw 
the idea of the ^ here, where, like a 

itself from belieLjjg point of merging in the Nothing, it 
gentle flutter on 1^ 

threatens to evad , , „ . r 

a few sentences from the collections ot 

I close with ]3y(3(jhist literature. These aphorisms 

aphorisms of anclj. 2 ;o what has been said, but they 

may add iiothingqg^j, 2 y. all abstract treatment, what 

will show more ^^.^yakened in the circle of that ancient 

melodies were chord of the Nirvana was 

monastic order, j 

touched. i , 

to meditation, the immovable ones who 

Plunged in( evermore, the wise, grasp the Nirvana, 
valiantly struggl^^ g2;her gain surpasses.” 

the gain which li 

•• i 

i 

Buddhist theory of the world, we must find 
nection with the ] Let thine own aim be, to discover the cessa- 
another meaning : jjice. If thou knowest that, thou hast tlie 
lion of impermam Let others pursue tlie uncreated by their 
highest knowledge .jiich will never carry them beyond the realm 
■erroneous paths, w| for thee let the attainment of the uncreated 
•of the created. As^t thou reachest the cessation of the created, 
consist in this, th%raa Sutta” (Majjh. N.) we read : “The belief 
In the “Alagaddfipl js the world, this is the self (atta), this shall 
which says : ‘ThiSni, durable, everlasting, unchangeable ; so shall 
I dying become, fii^jrnity’ — is not that, O disciples, merely sheer 
I be yonder in etl^ it be, sire, aught else but sheer folly?” — 
folly.?” “How cajjrij q disciples, is corporeal form everlasting or 
“How think ye th^d then there follow the familiar doctrines of 
impermanent?” ^ai of the five complexes {vide supra, p. 218), a 
-the impermanence jtary to the allegation, that the Buddhist asking 
•significant commen, the same as asking after the cessation of the 
:after the eternal is 
impermanent. 
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‘‘Hunger is the most grievous illness ; the Sankhara 
are the most grievous sorrow ; recognizing this of a truth 
man attains the NirvSna^ the supreme happiness." 

"The ^\'isc, who cause no suffering to any beings 
who keep their body in check, they walk to the ever- 
lasting state : he who has readied that, knows no sorrow.” 

"He who is permeated by goodness, the monk who 
adheres to Buddha’s teaching, let him turn to the land 
of peace, where transientness finds an end, to happiness."*' 


'Dfaammapada," aj, aoj, tis, 368. 



CHAPTER III. 


•THE TENET OF THE PATH TO THE EXTINCTION 

OF SUFFERING. 


Duties to others. 

Following the course which the rule of. faith {i.e., 
the four sacred truths) marks out for us, we have 
delineated, as corresponding with the second and third of 
these tenets, what may be described as the metaphysic of 
Buddhism : the picture of the world bound in the chain 
of causality, of the sorrow-fraught present, and the 
picture of the hereafter, in which origination and decease 
have come to a pause, the flame of sorrow has been 
extinguished. The fourth tenet of the sacred truths 
teaches us to know the path which leads out of that 
world into the domain of deliverance ; the group of 
thoughts which it covers, may be termed the ethic of 
Buddhism.* 

"This, O monks,” so runs this tenet, "is the sacred 
truth of the path to the extinction of suffering : it is 
this sacred, eight-fold path, to wit : Right Faith, Right 

If the sketch of Buddhism be divided according to the two 
categories on which the division of the sacred texts proceeds, 
Dhamma and Vinaya, i.e., Doctrine and Ordinance, ethic must be 
referred, according to the Buddhist view, to the head of 
“Doctrine,” for not only does that briefest expression of the 
Doctrine, the sacred truths, include within itself ethic in the last 
of tlie four tenets, but the matters falling under the scope of ethic 
liave throughout found their place in the “Basket of the Doctrine,” 
i.e., in the complex of the sacred texts dealing with Dhamma. 
“Ordinance,” as opposed to “Doctrine,” is not to be understood 
in an ethical, but in a legal sense; it is ordinances to govern the 
associated life of the monastic order. 
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Ilcsohe, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Living, 
Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-concentration ‘ 

The ideas here placed before us gather significance 
and colour from the many discourses of Buddha, in 
which the path of saUation leading to deliverance is 
described That scholastic apparatus, from which Indian 
thought can nc\er shake itself wholly free, is employed 
in no sparing manner Eierj thing has its established, 
c\cr recumng expression Virtues and vices have their 
number there is a fourfold onward effort , there are 
five powers and five organs of moral life Heretics and 
unbcheiers also know the five impediments and the 
seven elements of illumination, but Buddha’s disciples 
alone know*, how that anq becomes a dix, and this seven 
a fourteen • 

More valuable than this scholastic, ns an aid to un- 
derstanding how the moral presented itself to the Buddhist 
view, arc the beautiful utterances of the poetical collec- 
tions, as well as fables and parables, above all the ideal 
form of Buddha lumseU as the religious fancy of his 
disciples has sketched him Not only in his final stage 
of earthly existence, but in hundreds of preceding 
cMStences has he unmtcniiiltingly omved at all those 
perfections which were bnnging him nearer and nearer 
to the supremo Buddhahood, and has in numberless dis- 
plays of invinable strength of will and devoted self- 
saenfice created an example for his believers The com 
ixments, which go to make up this ethical ideal, obviously 
disclose at every step the monastic character of Buddlust 
morality The true holy life, is the life of the monk , 
the worldly life is an imperfect, necessanly unsatisfying 
life, the preliminary step of the weak The primary 
demand made upon the monk is not thou shalt live in 
this world and make this world a something which is 

• “SamjTjtta Nik^ya,” vol m, fol p’, seq 
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worthy of life — but it is : thou shalt separate thyself from 
this world. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any attempt to 
deduce from these enumerations of moral notions and 
sayings and narrations a connected code of morals, would 
be not less opposed to scientific truth than to scientific 
taste. Still we find in the sacred texts expressions which 
point to a definite path of thought traversing the wide 
range of moral action and passion, a distribution of all 
that tends to happiness and deliverance under certain 
leading. Above all there recur continually three cate- 
gories, to some extent like the headings of three chapters 
on ethic : uprightness, self-concentration, and wisdom.* 
In the narrative of Buddha’s last addresses, the discourse 
in which he places before his followers the doctrine of 
the path of salvation, is time after time couched in the 
following words : “This is uprightness. This is self-con- 
centration'. This is wisdom. Pervaded by uprightness, 
self-concentration is fruitful and rich in blessing ; per- 
vaded by self-concentration, wisdom is fruitful and rich 
in blessing ; pervaded by wisdom, the soul becomes wholly 
free from all infirmity, from the infirmity of desire, from 
the infirmity of becoming, from the infirmity of error, 
from the infirmity of ignorance.” These three ranges of 
moral living are compared to the stages of a journey : 
the end of the journey is deliverance. The base of all 
is uprightness of walk, but inversely outward righteous- 
ness receives its finish only 'through wisdom. “As hand 
■washes hand and foot washes foot, so uprightness is 
purified by wisdom, and -wisdom is purified by upright- 
ness. Where there is uprightness, there is -wisdom : 
where there is wisdom, there is uprightness. And the 
wisdom of upright and the uprightness of the -wise, have 
of all uprightness and -wisdom in the world the highest 
value.”* 

* The pail expressions are : sila, samadhi (or citta), panfia 
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and the upnghtness of the wise, have of all upnghtness and 
■wisdom in the world the highest value 

The will of a supreme ‘lawgiver and ruler in the realm 
of the mcffal world, as the ground on which the fact and 
force of a moral command rest, is no more a factor of 
Buddhist thought than any bold claim, based on inherent 
necessity, of the universal, that the individual should be 
subordinate thereto Nay more, the deaded advantage of 
moral action over immoral arises wholly and solely from 
the consequence to the actor himself, which is naturally 
and necessarily attached to the one course of action or 
the other In the one case reward — in the other punish- 
ment “He who speaks or acts with impure thoughts, 
him sorrow follows, as the wheel follows the foot of the 
draught horse He who ^eaks or acts with pure thought, 
him joy follows, hke his shadow, which does not leave 
him “t “A peasant who saw a fruitful field and 
scattered no seed there, would not look for a crop Even 
so I, who desire the reu’ard of good works, if I saw a fine 
field for action and did not do good, should not expect the 
reward of works “J Thus morallity has its sole weight in 
this, that It IS the means to an end, in the lower degree 
the means to the humble end of happy life here on earth 
and in the forms of bemg yet to come, in the higher 
degree the means to the supreme and absolute end of 
happy deliverance 

We now pause in the ne-^t place to consider the 
reqmrement which Buddhism makes the precursor and 
preliminary of all higher moral perfection, the precept of 
“upnghtness,” and we find its purport expressed m a 
senes of iimformb negative propositions Upnght is he, 
who keeps himself from all impuntj in word and deed 

• "Sonadanda Sntta” ("Digha NikSya”) 

I "Dhammapada,” i, s 
t “CanyS Pifaka,” i, 2 
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-In the different series of prohibitions, into which this pre- 
x:ept is analyzed in the sacred texts, a complex of five 
•commandments takes a special place in the foregroimd, 
the regular observance of which constitutes the “five- 
fold uprightness.” Their substance is: — 

1. To kill no living thing 

2. Not to lay hands on another’s property ; 

3. Not to touch another’^ wife ; 

4. Not' to speak what is untrue ; 

5. Not to drink intoxicating drinks. 

For monks the injunction of absolute chastity was 
inserted instead of the third of these propositions, and 
there is added for them a long series of further prohibitions 
in which abstinence from worldly comforts and enjoy- 
ments, from all worldly intermeddling as well as self- 
indulgence, is laid down as their duty. In the detailed 
expositions, which we find appended to the several pro- 
hibitions, the limits of the pure negative are not unfre- 
quently transgressed, f It could not but happen that, 
whether the fimdamental principle of Buddhist ethic 


* It is well known to what an extremfe Buddhism, and Indian 
habits of thought generally, tends to push the regard for the 
life of even the smallest creature. This regard lies at the bottom 
of numerous regulations for the daily life of monks. A monk 
may not drink water in which animal life of any kind whatever 
is contained, and must not even as much as pour it out on grass 
or clay (“P&cittiya,” 20, 62). When monks wish to have silk 
cloths made for themselves, silkweavers murmur and say : “It 
is our misfortune, it is our ill-fate, that we are obliged to kill 
many little creatures for the sake of our living, for our wives’ and 
children’s sake.’’ And Buddha forbids the monks on this account 
the use of silk cloths (“Vinaya Pifaka,” vol. iii, p. 224). 

t Cf. the extensive section bearing on this subject in the 
“S&m&nnaphala Sutta”' (the Discourse on the Reward of Ascetism)- 
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admitted of morality being conceived as a positively 
constituted power or not» the *^thou shalt not” should 
gradually transform itself for the lively moral conscious- 
ness into “thou shalt.” In this way we find the first 
of these prohibitions, that of killing, construed in a 
manner which scarcely falls short of the Christian version 
of that command, which “was said by them of old time: 
thou shalt not kill.” “How does a monk become a 
partaker of uprightness?” asks Buddha, and then proceeds 
himself to furnish the answer in the following sentences : 
‘‘A monk abstains from killing living creatures ; he 
refrains from causing the death of livnng creatures. He 
lays dov-m the stick ; he lays down weapons. He is com- 
passionate and tender-hearted: he seeks \vith friendly 
spirit the welfare of all ItWng things. That is part of his 
uprightness.” From the prohibition of backbiting a 
positive course is deduced in the same speech of Buddha’s 
in the foHcnring way : “He abstains from calumnious con- 
versation ; he refrains from calumnious conversation. 
What he has heard here be does not repeat there, to 
separate this man from that ; what he has heard there he 
docs not repeat here, to separate that man from this. He 
is the uniter of the separated, and the confirmer of the 
united. He enjoys concord ; he seeks to promote con- 
cord ; he takes delight in concord ; he is a speaker of 
concord-producing words^ This also is a part of his 
uprightness.” 

In every case it is quite true that the prohibition is 
far more comprehensive than the command ; the range of 
the command goes in but few cases beyond what is of 
itself implied in the gentle influence which good men 
exercise by their mere presence without action. As it 
is peculiarly characteristic of woman’s nature to diffuse 
such an influence silently around her, we shall perhaps 
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be justified in attributing a trace of the feminine to that 
type of moralily to which Buddhism given birth. 

Some who have endeavoured to bring Buddhism up to 
Christianity, have given compassionate love of all creatures 
as the kernel of the Buddhist’s pure morality. In this 
there is something of truth-. But the inherent difference 
of the two- moral powers is still apparent. The language 
of Buddhism has no word for the poesy of Christian love, 
of which that hynm of Paul’s is full, the love which is 
greater than faith and hope, without which .one, though 
he spake with the tongue of men or of angels, would be 
a soimding brass or a tinkling cymbal ; nor have the 
realities, in which that poetry assumed flesh and blood 
within the Christian world, had their parallel in the 
history of Buddhism. We may say that love, such as it 
displays itself in Buddhist morality, oscillating between 
negative and positive, approaches Christian love without 
actually touching it, in a way similar to that in which the 
beatitude of the Nirvana, though fundamently wholly 
different from the Christian idea of happiness, does tO' a 
certain extent, as we saw, swing towards it. Buddhism 
does not so much enjoin on one to love his enemy, as not 
to hate his enemy ; it evokes and cherishes the emotion 
of friendly goodness and tender-heartedness towards all 
creatures, a feeling in which the motive power is not the 
groundless, enigmatic self-surrender of love, but rather 
intelligent reflection, the conviction that it is thus best 
for all, and not least the expectation, that the natural law 
of retribution will allot to such conduct the richest reward. 

“He who keeps the angry passion,” thus we read 
in the Dhammapada,* “within his control, like a rolling 

Verses 322, 223, 3 seq. (“MaMvagga,” x, 3). 
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wajrgon, him I call the real wagRon driver , an> other is 
onl> a rein holder ” “Let a man overcome anger b> not 
becoming angT> let a man overcome cvnl with good , 
let a man overcome the parsimonious bj generosity, let 
a man overcome the liar with truth “ “ *Hc has abused 
me, he has struck me, he has oppressed me, ho has robbed 
me’ — thev who do not entertain such thoughts, in such 
men cnmitv comes to an end Tor enmity never comes 
to an end through cnmit> here below , it comes to an 
end bj non cnrait> , this has been the nile from all 
ctemitj ’’ 

The last of these verses is connected with a narrative, 
which IS to be found in one of the canonical books,* and 
IS worthy of the consideration of him who desires to know 
whether and how far the Christian thought, that “there 
is no fear in love, but perfect flovc castctli out fear,” recurs 
in the ground of the Buddhist moral intelligence 

On one occasion when a dispute onses in the band of 
his disciples, Buddha narrates to the discontented the 
histoiy of King Long gnef, whom his powerful neighbour 
Bralimadatta had dnven from his kingdom and depnved 
of all his possessions Disguised as a mendicant monk 
the vaniquished king fled with his wife from his home 
and sought safety m concealment at Benares, the capital 
of his enemy There the queen bore him a son, whom he 
named Long life who became a clever boy, proficient in 
all arts One day Long gnef was recognized by one of 
his quondam courtiers and Ins place of concealment 
betrayed to the king, Bralimadatta thereupon the king 
or^’ered him and his wife to be led bound through all the 
streets of the town, and then hewn mto four pieces out- 
side the town But Long life saw how his father and 
mother were being led in chains through the town And 
he went up to his father, who said to him “My son 


*Mah&vagga,’* x 2 
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Long-life, look not tooi far and too near. For enmity 
comes not to an end by enmity, m^’- son Long-life ; by 
non-enimity, my son Long-life, enmity comes tO' an end.” 

Thereupon king Long-grief and his wife were put to 
death. But Long-life made the guards who were placed 
over the corpses drunk, and when they had fallen asleep,, 
he burnt both the dead and walked with folded hands 
three times round the funeral pile. Then he went into 
the forest and wept and wailed to his heart’s content, then 
washed away his tears, went into' the town, and took 
service in the king’s elephant-stalls. By his beautiful 
singing he won the favour of Brahma da tta, who made him 
his trusted friend. One day he accompanied the king out 
hunting. They two were alone : Long-life had so 
managed that the retinue took another road. The king 
became tired, laid his head in Long-life’s lap, and soon 
fell asleep. Thereupon thought the youth Long-life : 
“this King Brahmadatta of Benares has done us much 
evil. He has taken away our army and baggage, and 
land, and treasure, and stores, and has killed ray father 
and mother. Now is the time come for me to satisfy’’ ray 
enmity.” And he drew his sword from the scabbard. 
But Just then this thought occurred to the youth Long- 
life : ‘ ‘My father has said to me, when he was being led 
away to execution : ‘My son Long-life, look not too far 
and not too near. For enmity comes not to an end by 
enmity, my son Long-life ; by non-enmity my son Long- 
life, enmity comes to an end.’ Tt would not be right for 
me to transgress my father’s w^ords.” So he put his 
sword back in the scabbard again. The desire for revenge 
comes over him three times ; three times the recollection 
of his father’s last words overcomes his hatred. Then the 
Idng starts up from sleep : an evil dream has awakened 
him ; he has dreamed about Long-life, that he is taking 
life with the sword. “Then the youth Long-life seized 
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With his left hand the head of King Brahmadatta of 
Benares, and with his right he drew his sword, and he 
said to Brahmadatta, the king of Benares ‘I am the boy 
Long life, O king, the son of King Long gnef, of Kosala 
Thou hast done us much evil , thou hast taken away our 
army and baggage, and land, and treasure, and stores, 
and hast killed my father and mother Now is the time 
come for me to satisfy my enmity ' Then the King 
Brahmadatta of Benares, fell at the feet of the youth 
Long life, and said to the youth Long-life ‘Grant me 
my life, my son Long-life grant me my life, my son 
Long life > ’ ‘How can I grant thee thy life, O king It 
IS thou, O king, who must grant me life ' ‘Then grant 
thou me life, my son Long-life, and I will also grant 
thee life * Then the King Brahmadatta of Benares and 
the boy Long-life granted each other life, gave each other 
their hands, and swore to do each other no harm And 
King Brahmadatta of Benares said to the youth Long life 
‘My son Long-ilife, what thy father said to thee before 
his death, “Look not too far and not too near For 
enmity comes not to an end by enmity by non enmity 
enmity comes to an end*’— what did thy father mean bj 
that’’ ‘What my father O king, said to me before his 
death “Look not too far,’’ signifies "Let not enmity 
long continue that was what my father meant when he 
said before his death “Look not too far ” And what 
my father, O king, said to me before his death “Not too 
near,” signifies “Fall not out too readilj with thy 
fnends that was what my father meant when he said 
to me before his death “Not too near ” And what my 
father, O king, said to me before his death “For enmity 
comes not to an end by enmity , by non enmity enmity 
comes to an end,” signifies this Thou, O king, hast 
killed m> father and my mother Were I now, O king, 
to seek to take th> life, then those who are attached to 
thee, O kmg, would take my life, and those who 


are 
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attached to me, would take their lives ; thus our enmity 
would not come toi an end by enmity. But now, O king, 
thou hast granted me life and I, O king, have granted thee 
life : thus by non-enmity has our enmity come to an end. 
This is what my father meant when he said to me before 
his death : “For enmity comes not to an end b5’' enmity ; 
by non-enmity enmity comes to an end.” ’ Then King 
Brahmadatta of Benares reflected : ‘Wonderful ! Astonish- 
ing ! What a clever youth is this Long-life, that he can 
expound in such detail the meaning of what his father 
has so briefly said.’ And he gave him all that had be- 
longed to his father, army and baggage, and land, and 
treasure, and store, and gave him his daughter to wife.” 

While Buddhism enjoins the forgiveness of the wrongs 
which others have done us, we ought not to overlook the 
thought which incidentally peeps out from this moral, 
that in the dealings of the world forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation are a more profitable policy than revenge. The 
proposition that enmity comes not to an end by enmity is 
verified in a very substantial way in the case of the clever 
lad Longd-ife : instead of losing his life, he obtains a king- 
dom and a king’s daughter to wife. 

The lesson of forgiveness and love of enemies finds 
a deeper and more beautiful expression in the pathetic 
narrative of prince Kun&la,* the son of the great Buddhist 
king Asoka (circ. 250 B.C.). .Ktmala — ^this name vus 
given to him on account of his wonderfully beautiful eyes, 
which are as beautiful as the eyes of the bird Ktm&la — 
lives far from the bustle of the court, devoted to medita- 
tion on impermanence. One of the queens is burning 


* The narrative is only known from northern Buddhist sources, 
which are scarcely of veiy ancient origin. — Butnoul, Inlroduciion, 
p. 403, seq. 
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wnth Io\*c for the iKnmifiil voiith, but her *ioliatition nnd 
the nicmccs of <hs(hinc<l bcaut\ arc alike in \*nin Tliirst- 
inp for rcienpc, *;hc conlmcs to Imc him ‘^ent to a <lis- 
t^nt pronnee, and then i^ucs an order to that quarter, 
‘w^alctl with the sUh stolen ‘«st 1 of the kinpr, for 
the pnnce'H c\cs to be tom out WHicn the onler amies, 

no one cm be prcv-uletl upon to h> hands on the noble 
cies of the pnnee The pnnet hmi<«If ofTcrs rewards to 
am one who should be prcparctl to execute the km;:’s 
order At last a man api>ears, rcpulsiic to look on, who 
undertakes the iKrformancc When, amid the cncs of the 
weeping multitude, the first eje is tom out, Kunila takes 
It in lus hand and sajs “Wh\ scest thou no longer those 
fonn« on which thou wast just now looking, lliou coarse 
ball of flesh’ How thc> decent thcmsc4\e&, how blam 
able arc tlios: fools who thug to thee and sa> '‘This 
IS I " And wlicn lus second t>c is tom out, he sajs 
“Tilt c>c of flcsli, which IS hard to gel, has been tom 
from me, but I have won the perfect, faultless t>o of 
wisdom The king has forsaken me, but I am the son 
of the higlil> c\alle<l king of truth whose child I am 
calle<l ” He is mformctl that it is the queen, b\ whom 
the command conccniing him was issued Then he sa>s 
"Long maj she enjoj happiness, life, and power who has 
brought me so great welfare *' And he goes forth a 
beggar with his wafe , and when he comes to his father’s 
cit> , he sings to the lute beforc the palace The king 
hears Knn'lla’s voice , he has him called into him, but 
ashen he sees the blind man before him, he cannot recog- 
nize lus son At last the truth comes to light The king 
in the excess of gnef and rage is about to torture and lall 
the guilty queen But Kun^Ia says “It would not be- 
come thee to kill her Do as honour demands and do not 
kill a woman There is no higher reward than that for 
benevolence patience, sire, has been commanded by the 
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Perfect One.” And he falls at the Idng’s feet, saying: 
“O king, I feel no pain, and notwithstanding the in- 
humanity which has been practised on me, I do not fed 
the fire of angd. My heart has none but a kindly feeling 
for my mother, who has given the order to have my eyes 
torn out. As sure as these words are true, may my eyes 
again become as they were” — and his eyes shone in their 
old splendour as before. 

Buddhist poetry has nowhere glorified in more beauti- 
ful fashion, forgiveness, and the love of enemies than 
in the narrative of KimMa. But even here "we feel that 
cool air which floats round all pictures of Buddhist 
morality. The wise man stands upon a height to which 
no act of man can approach. He resents no wrong 
which sinful passion may work him, but he even feels no 
pain under this unrong. The bod5% over which his enemies 
have power, is not himself. Ungrieved b}’- the actions of 
other men, he permits his benevolence to flow over all,, 
over the evil as well as the good. “Those who cause me 
pain and those who cause me joy, to all I am alike ; 
affection and hatred I know not. In jo}’’ and sorrow 
I remain unmoved, in honour and in dishonour ; through- 
out I am alike. That is the perfection of my equanimity.”"' 

The Buddhists had a peculiar penchant for systematic 
and methodical devotion at fixed times tO' certain modes 
and meditations, for which they prewously put themselves- 
with due precision in appropriate postures. So we have 
rules which are highly characteristic of this almost extra- 
vagant, quaint peculiarity of Buddhist praxis, regarding 
the art and method by which a man is to foster within liim- 
self the disposition of kindly benevolence to all beings in 
the itriiverse, following the course of the four-quarters of 
the heavens. Buddha says : “After reflection, when I 
have returned from the begging excursion, I go into the 


* “CariyR Piiaka,” iii, 15. 
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forest There I heap together the blades of grass or the 
leaves which are there to be found, and I sit down on 
them, with crossed legs, upnght body, surrounding my 
countenance with vigilant thought (as with an aureola) 
Thus I remain, while I cause the power of benevolence, 
which fills my mind, to extend over one qaurter of the 
woild , m the same way over the second, the third, the 
fourth, above, below, across , on all sides, in all directions 
over the whoile of the entire universe I send forth the 
the power of benevolence, which fills my spirit, the wnde, 
great, immeasurable (feeling) which knows naught of hate, 
which doeth no evil 

Whoever bears benevolence within him, possesses 
therein as it were a magical power , men and beasts, when 
he lets fall on them a ray of this power, are thereby 
wondrously subdued and attracted Devadatta, the Judas 
Iscanot among Buddha’s disaples, lets loose on Buddha- 
a wild elephant in a narrow street (p i6o) “But the 
Exalted One exercised on the elephant NSlSgin the power 
of his benevolence Then the elephant NSlfigin, struck 
by the Exalted One with the power of his benevolence, 
lowered his trunk, went up to where the Exalted One was, 
and stopped before him “t On another occasion 
Luanda entreats the Exalted One, to be pleased to con- 
vert to the faith Roja. one of the stranger noblemen of 
the house of the Mallas, mimical to the doctrine of 


• Tliere follow several repetitions of the same passage, m 
which instead of "power of benevolence,” there occtir power of 
pity, power of cheerfulness, power of equanimity (“Anguttara 
Nikliya,” vol 1, fol cam , cf vol ii, fol chu, where the same 
spiritual exercises are attributed to Brahmanical ascetics also, 
‘ SaiMvntta NikSva,” vol ii, fol tho’, "Childer’s Dictionary,” 
p 624) 

t "Cnllavaega,*' vn, 3, The using of the power of bene- 
volence over the different kmds of snakes as a protection against 
snake bite is descnbed previously in v, 6 
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Buddha. “It is not difficult, O Luanda, for the Perfect 
One to cause the Malla, Roja, to- be won to- this faith and 
this order.” Thereupon the Exalted One extended to 
Roja, the Ma'lla, the power of his benevolence, rose from 
his seat and went into the house. And Roja, the Malla, 
struck by the Exalted One through the power of his 
benevolence, went, like a cow that seeks her young calf, 
from one house to another, from one cell to another, and 
asked the monks : “Where, O venerable men, is he now 
dwelling, the Exalted One, the holy, supreme Buddha? 
I desire to see him, the Exalted One, the holy, supreme 
Buddha. 

Place may be given in this connection to- one of those 
brief sketches, in which the fancy of the faithful loved 
to portray the conception of Buddha’s previous existences. 
We possess a codlection of such sketches and short stories, 
admitted into the sacred canon, which are arranged to 
illustrate the perfections or cardinal virtues of the later 
Buddha, t The following brief passage is devoted to 
the virtue of benevolence : — 

“I lived under the name of Sama,t in a forest on the 
mountain slope . , . , I drew to- myself lions and 

tigers through the power of my benevolence. I lived in 
the forest surrounded by lions and tigers, by panthers, 
bears, and uild buffaloes, by gazelles and boars. No 
creature is in terror of me, and I have no fear of any 
being. The power of beneyolence is my footing, there- 
fore I dwell on the mountain 6lope.” 

It appeared important to follow up the idea of bene- 

* “Mahavagga,” vi, 36, 4. 

t I'he usual enumeration of lliese perfections, whidi are, 
however, not all represented in tliat text (the "Cariya Pifaka”) by 
illustrative narratives, comprises ten virtues; beneficence, upright- 
ness, %Yii;hlessness, vi'isdom, power, patience, sincerity, steadfast- 
ness, benevolence, equanimity. 

t The narrator is Buddha himself. 
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volencc, of forgiveness, of goodness even towards enemies, 
in the man> various forms in which it meets us, ^o^v m 
the garment of sober reflections, again in the noble robe 
of pure and childlike poesy, and anon veiled in the sur- 
roundings of a quaint fantastic Methodism It was not 
the emotion of a world embraang love, but this peaceful 
fedmg of fnendh harmony, which gave its stamp to the 
common life of Buddha’s disciples, and if the Buddhist 
faith permits e\en the animal world to participate jn the 
blessing of this peace and this goodwill, this may serve 
to remind us of the charming tales which Chnstian legend 
has woven round a form like that of the samt Franci«cus, 
the fnend of all animals, and of all inanimate nature 
Among the remaining emotional virtues, which are 
wont to be named in conjunction with those of upnghtness 
and benevolence, the virtue of beneficence occupied the 
most prominent pdace in the didactic poetry of the 
Buddhist It IS significant how completely, m the con- 
ception of this poetry, the picture of the highest ideal 
beneficence melts away into that of renunciation, of self 
sacrificing endurance Whoever sets perfection before 
him as his goal, must be prepared to unconditionally 
surrender everything, even what is dearest to him The 
limits, which our conception would set to the inherent 
propriety of the gift, are not here applicable , without 
any regard to what is tlie measure of the real benefit 
thereby extended to the reapient of the gift, the legends 
set before us as a duty, the most unbounded generosity, 
pushed even to the extreme of self destruction * Though 

* On the question as to what, apart from the moralistic poetic 
of legends was the practical performance of beneficence in the 
actual life of the early order, we refer on the one hand of tlie 
remarks on the subject m the First Part (p 143, 166 seq ), and 
on the other to the Part on the Life of the Order We cannot 
refrain from thinking that the treatment of beneficence m 
Buddhist morals would have been more sound and less prolis, if 
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penances, as they were then practised among the ascetics 
of India, were discarded by Buddha as "Vexatious, 
unworthy, unprofitable,” yet motives of the most closely 
kindred character maintained their place in Buddhist 
moral poetry ; if Brahmanical poems tell of marvellous 
self-mortifications, by which the sages of the past obtained 
a power portentous to the gods themselves, it is not far 
to go from them to the Buddhist narratives of those dis- 
pla5'^s of unlimited generosity, crowned with immeasurable 
heavenly reward, in which the proper element of bene- 
ficence vanishes into nothing behind that of ascetic self- 
sacrifice. 

Thus, for instance, in the narrative of Prince 
Vessantara, fie., the later Buddha in the last but one of 
his earthly existences.* The king’s son was unjustly 
driven from the kingdom by the people by a mistake. He 
gave his last treasures, even the waggon on which he 
rode, and the horses to* beggars, and he went on with 
wife and children through the burning heat on foot. , 
"‘When the children saw trees bearing fruit in the forest, 
they wept, longing for the fruit. When they saw the 
weeping children, the lofty, mighty trees bowed down of 
themselves and came down to the children.” At last 
they came to the Vanka mountain ; there they lived as 
hermits in a leaf -hut. “I and the princess Maddi, and 
the two children, JMi and Kanhajina, dwelt in the hermit- 
age, each dissipating the sorrow of the others. I remained 
in the hermitage to guard the ‘children ; Maddi gathered 
wld fruits and brought them to us there for food. When 
I was there dwelling in the forest, there came a beggar, 
who asked me for my children, the two, JMi and Kanha- 
jina. When I saw the beggar who had come, I smiled. 


it were not that here a virtue was being handled, in a position to 
practise which, the pauper monk could scarcely ever be. 

* “Cariya Pitaka,” i, g. Cf. Hardy, Manual, ii8. 
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artl I tool iny h\'0 cl tidrcn and f^\c tlicni to llic 
Iln’jmaii When I nnde o\cr m> children to JOjnka the 
Ilnhnan, tic earth quilwl, the forest*croAMictl Mern 
<,! on) And ntpin it ome to that the pod Sakka 
cane doT\-n from hci\cn in the form of n Brahman , he 
a»kr<l me for ^faddl, the pnnccM, the \irtiions and tnic 
Then I took Mnddl bj the band, filled her hands with 
water,* and I jnve Maddl to him with cheerful heart 
When I htn Maddt, the jttxls m Iicaven were plad, 
and arain the carlli qiiakctl, and tin. forcsl'Crowned Mem 
*hool Jill and KanhSjinl, in\ daiiKhter, and Jfaddl, the 
jmneess, the tnic wafe, I ya'c awa\, nml I counted it not 
Icrs *0 that I miphl win the Buddhahood ’• 

Another of thes^ narratuvs of Buddha's past 
CMstcnccs is the follovanR "Storj of the wasc hare "t 
"And ntram in another life I was .a hare, tint lived 
in a noimtam forest I ate prass and vcRctables, haves 
and fnnts, and did no IxnnR fln> hann An npe, a jackal, 
n jonnff otter, and I, we dwelt tORcthcr and we were seen 
together carlv and late But I instructexl tlicm in duties 
and lauRht them whnt is rockI and wlmt cval abstain from 
evil, incline to ro<x1 On hol> d 3 >*s when I saw the 
moon full, I said to them *to-daj is the hol> day , have 
alms m readuicsf. that jc may dispense them to the 
worthy Give alms according to ment and spend the 
hol> day in fasting ' Then said they ‘So be It,* and 
according to their piowcr and ability thei' got their offer- 
ings read) and looked for one who might be worthy* to 
receive them But I sat down and sought m my mmd 
for a gift, which I wns to offer *If I find a worthy object, 
what IS my gift to be’ I have not sesame, nor beans, 
nor nee, nor butter I live on grass only* , one cannot 

• For tbe solemn sarrender of Maddt, with a libation of water 
as for the completion of a dedication 

f The narrator Is Buddha himself -HTur/yd Pitaka, i lo 
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offer grass. If a worthy person comes to me and asks 
me to give him food, then I shall give him myslef ; he 
shall not go hence enmpty-handed.’ Thereupon Sakka 
(the king of gods) discerned my thoughts, and came in 
the form of a Brahman to my cover to put me to the test 
and see what I would give him. When I saw him, I 
spake to him joyfully these words : . ‘ ’Tis well that thou 
comest to me to seek food. A noble gift, such as hath 
not erst been give, shall I give thee this day. Thou 
observest the duties of uprightness ; it is not thy character 
to inflict pain on any creature. But go gather wood and 
kindle a fire ; I will roast myself ; roasted thou mayest 
consume me.’ He said: ‘So be it,’ and he gladly 
gathered wood and stacked it in a great heap. He put 
hving coals in the middle and a fire was soon- kindled ; 
then he shook off the dust, which covered his powerful 
hmbs, and sat down before the fire. When the great heap 
of wood began to send up flame and smoke, I leaped into 
the air and plunged into the midst of the burning fire. As 
fresh-water quenches the torment of heat for him who 
dives into it, as it gives vitality and comfort, so the flam- 
ing fire into which I leaped, like fresh- water, quelled all 
my torment. Cuticle and skin, flesh and sinews, bones, 
heart and ligaments, my whole body with all its members, 
I have given to the Brahman.” 

Buddha’s last existence, the days of attained sanctity, 
of itinerancy and teaching, are not adorned in the narra- 
tives of the order with any such marvels of self-sacrifice. 
Good works are for him to do, who is pressing on to per- 
fection. The Perfect One himself “hath overcome both 
shackles, good and evil.”’’*’ 


* “Dliamniapada,” 412. Bnddhism here stands wholly on. the 
ground of the Brahmanical philosophy w’hich preceded it, vide 
supra, p. 48. 
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first and second of these ranges. External rectitude is 
the foundation, from which alone proceeding, can those 
internal and deeper tasks of morality be performed, and 
these tasks again occupy a preparatory position as 
regards the last, finishing forces of spiritual effort, self- 
concentration and wisdom. The standard expressions, by 
which the language of the schools describes the class of 
moral duties in question and inserts them in the described 
manner in that threefold class, are the headings : govern- 
ment of the senses; violence and attention, to which is 
further added the idea of contentment (absence of the 
feeling of want).'=' We must keep the eye and all other 
senses in subjection, so that they may not, by dwelling 
on external objects, find pleasure in them and conve}’' to 
the ego impressions which endanger its peace and purity. 
We are to direct all our movements with vigilant con- 
sciousness ;t whether we walk or stand, whether we sit 
or lie down, whether we talk or be silent, we are to think 


^ In the pan : indriyasamvara, satisampajauna, santuifhi. The 
closer examination of these notions is to be found in the 
Samannaphala Sutta and recurs elsewhere very frequently in the 
sacred texts. 

t With this are connected several half-bodily, half-spiritual 
exercises, fostered by Buddhism with such great fondness, which, 
it seems probable, occupied a very prominent place in the monks’ 
allotment of time. We here select only one of tliem, “vigilance 
in inhaling and exhaling.” "A monk, O disciples, who dwells 
in the forest, or dwells at the fdot of a tree, or dwells in an 
empty chamber, sits dowji with legs crossed, body bolt upright, 
surrounding his countenance with watchful thought. He inhales 
with consciousness, he exhales with consciousness. If he draws 
in a long breath, he knows : T am drawnng in a long breath.’ 
If he exhales a long breath, he knows : T am exhaling a long 
breath.’ If he draws in a short breath he knows : ‘I am drawing 
in a short breath,’ and so on. Buddha calls this exercise profit- 
able and enjoyable ; it drives away the evil that rises in man 
(“Vinaya Piiaka,” vol. iii, p. 70, seq.). If the disciples are asked, 
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these evil, treacherous emotions. But if the monk 
Sariputta, who submits himself to this test, hncis : ‘1 

have not experienced pleasure, etc.,’ then should this 
monk, O Sariputta, be glad and rejoice : Happy the man 
who has long accustomed his mind to good 1” “As a 
woman or a man,” it is said in another Sutta,'-' “who is 
young and takes a delight in being clean, looks at his face 
in a bright, clear mirror, or in a clear stream of water, 
and, if he discovers therein an}’- smudge or spot, takes 
pain to remove this smudge or spot, but if he sees therein 
no smudge or spot, is glad : ‘That’s good ! I am clean !’ 
so also the monk, who sees that he is not yet free from 
all those evil, treaclierous emotions, must endeavour to 
become free from all those evil, treacherous emotions. 
But if he sees that he is free from all those ewl, treacher- 
ous emotions, this monk is to be glad and rejoice : Happy 
the man, who has long accustomed his mind to that which 
is good !” 

Incessantly and ever in new forms, we find the 
admonition repeated, not to take the show of moral action 
for the reality, not to remain clinging to the external, 
when salvation can come alone from within. It is all 
very well to guard the eye and ear from evil, but mere 
not-seeing and not-hearing avail nothing ; else were the 
blind and deaf the most perfect.! The purpose, with 
which we speak and act, is decisive of the value of word 
and action ; the word alone is worthless, where acts are 
wanting : “Our whole existtoce depends on our thought ; 
thought is its noblest factor ; in thought its state consists. 
He who speaks or acts with impure thoughts, him sorrow 
follows, as the wheel follows the foot of the draught 
animal. Our whole existence depends on our thought ; 


Anumanasutla (Majjhiina Nikaya). 
t Indriyabliavanasutta (Majjh. N.). 
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t!:o«;:ht is its no!)Ic<t factor ; in thoui^lit its stale consists. 
}Ie v%Iio speaks or acts wth pure thoughts, him joy 
follows, like the shadow which never forsakes him.” *'Hc 
who speaks many \vi<c v,t)rds, btil docs not net np to them, 
the fool is like a hcnl who eoiiiil.s the cows of othcr.s ; 
he has no share 5n the nobility of the monks. He who 
f;»eak*s only a few wise wonls, but walks in the law of 
truth, who jrcts rid of love and hate, and of infatuation, 
who has knowlctbic nnd whose mind has found deliverance, 
who liankers after nothirifr hi heaven or on earth, he has 
T'art in the nobility of the monks.*** 


Mak\, Tin: Kvii. Ont. 

The toil, hy which the spirit seeks purity, rest, and 
deliverance, pictures itself to the rt^ipious consciousness 
cf Jlnddliism ns n stru.cffle against a hostile power. This 
t^nver of the evil, of the sorrmv, which opposes a resis- 
tance to man‘.s escape from Its shackles,— 'Whence comes 
it? Duddliist tiiou;;ht holds aloof from this problem. If 
tlie question of the ‘‘orimn of sorTOw’*t l>e askctl, this 
question merely directs itself to nseertaininp how sorrow 
originates in us, by what sluice the world-dclupinp stream 
of forrow-frauRht impermanence finds its way into our 
existence. But if one were to seek to know', whence it 
wmts that iJicre i.s sorrow at all, Buddliism would add 
this to the too inquisitive qiicstions, on which the Kxaltcd 
One has rcvcaletl nothing, because they are not profitable 
to happiness. To be curious about the origin of evil and 
of sorrow would amount to nothing less than pr>'ing into 
the orifiin of the universe, for the Innermost essence of 


• “Dliammapada,*' i, 2, 19, 20. 

f Remember tbe second of the four sacred truths and the 

formula of causality. 
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the world according to Buddhism consists in this, 
it is subject to evil, that it is a state of continual soiClW. 

It is not, therefore, as the one by whom evil has 
comd into the world, but rather as the supreme lord of 
all evil, as the, chief seducer to evil thought, word and 
deed, that the creed of the Buddhas looks upon M&ra, 
the Evil One, the Prince of Death, for Mara means death. 
The kingdom of this world with its pleasures is the king- 
dom of death. In the highest of the spheres of the 
universe, which are given over to the dominion of pleasure, 
he rules w'ith his hosts as a powerful god ; thence he 
comes down to earth, when it is his object to attack the 
kingdom of Buddha and his saints. 

To simple faith M&ra is a personal existence, a 
personality, limited by the confines of time and space, 
every whit as real as Buddha, as all men and all gods. 
But philosophic thought, which sees the enemy of peace 
and happiness in the impersonal power of a universal law 
swaying the external world, regulating origination and 
decease, has naturally a tendency either to push this con- 
ception of M&ra into the background or to amplify his 
personal existence into a universal. Without M&ra’s 
actually ceasing tO' be looked upon as a person, the limits 
of his being become so wide as to have room to embrace 
the contents of the whole universe subjected to sorrow. 
Wherever there is an eye and form, wherever there is an 
ear and sound, wherever there is thinking and thought, 
there is MSra, there is sorrow, there is world. t Radha 
saj'-s to Buddha :t “M&ra, Mara, thus people say, O sire. 
Wherein, O sire, consists the being of MSra?” “Where 

Concerning the mythological elements, which have supplied 
the materials for the conception of M&ra, we refer to p. 54 seq., 
note p 89. 

t “Sawyutta Nikaya,” vol. ii, fol. khu. 

+ Ibid, vol. i, fol. no. 
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there is corporeal form ,♦ O Rftdha, there is MSm (Death), 
or he wlio hills, or he who Is djinp. Therefore, 0 RMha, 
look iiix)n corporeal form as being Mfira, or that it is he 
wlio kills, or he who is dying, or sickness, or an abscess, 
or a wounding dart, or impurity, or impure eecistenco. 
Whoever regards it thus, understands it correctly.” 

Mfiru is not everlasting, as there is nowhere in the 
domain of origination and decease an cveriasting per- 
manent. But as long as worlds revolve in their orbits and 
beings die and arc bom again, new Mfiras arc evermore 
appearing with ever new hosts of gods, who are subject 
to them ; and thus we may say that the existence of 
IMflra is actually eternal in that sense in which alone 
eternal existence can be conceived by Buddhist speculation. 

In those discourses and legends which spook of ^Ifira, 
the tempter, wo meet with none of that gloomy tragedy 
with which wo are acaistomcil to fancy the diabolical, 
deadly foe of good surrounded. The colours and grand 
outlines for the dark form of a Lucifer were not at the 
command of the Buddhist monk-pocts. They narrate 
petty, often poorly enough conceived, legends of the 
attacks of ^ISra on Buddha and his pious followers, how 
he appears at one time as a Brahman, and at another as 
a husbandman, at another as an elephant-king, and in 
many other different forms comes to shake their sanctity 
by temptations, their fajth and their knowledge by lics.f 

If a holy man makes his excursion for alms in vain 
and nowhere obtains a gift, it is ^lira’s work ] if the 


• Then similarly : where sensation is— where perception is— 
where formation is — where consciousness is. 

X few such narratives have already been touched upon, 
supra, p. Ii6, 258. The “Samynttn NIkfiya” gives a whole collec- 
tion of them in the M&rasamyntto 
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people in a village ridicule pious monks with derisive 
gestures, Mara has entered into them ; when /inanda in 
the critical moment before Buddha’s death neglected to 
ask the Master to prolong his earthly existence to the 
end of this mundane period, it so happened because Mara 
had bewildered his mind. “At one time,” as we read,‘‘= 
“the Exalted One was living in the land of Kosala, in 
the Himalaya, in a log-hut. When the Exalted One was 
thus living retired in hermitage, this thought entered his 
mind : Ht is possible really to rule as a king in righteous- 
ness, without killing or causing to be killed, without 
practising oppression or permitting oppression to be 
practised, without suffering pain or inflicting pain on 
another.’ Then Mara, the Evil One, perceived in his 
mind the thought which had arisen in the mind of the 
Exalted One, and he approached the Exalted One and 
speak thus : ‘Ma3'- the Exalted One, O sire, be pleased 

to rule as a king, maj" the Perfect One be pleased to rule 
as a king in righteousness, without killing or causing to 
be killed, without practising oppression or permitting 
oppression to be practised, without suffering pain or in- 
flicted pain on another.’ Buddha challenges 'him : 
‘What dost thO'U see in me, thou Evil One, that thou 
speakest thus to me ?’ Mara says : ‘The Exalted One, 
O sire, has made the fourfold miraculous power his own : — 
if the Exalted One, O sire, desired, he could ordain 
that the Himalaya, the king of mountains, should -be- 
come gold, and it would turn to gold.’ Buddha motions 
him away : what would it profit the wise man, if he 
possessed even a mountain of silver or of gold? ‘He who 
has comprehended sorrow, whence it springs, how can he 
bend himself tO' desire? He who knows that earthlj’" 
existence is a fetter in this world, let him practise that 


“Savtyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. i, fol. 
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'Ouch 'cts him free thtrcfroni ' Then M'lrn, the IZmI 
One, <31(1, ‘Tile rsaltctl One knows me, the Perfect One 
knenvs me,* and ihsronccrtwl and dislie^rtcncd iie rose 
and went aw‘aj” — the mMnablc obvious conclusion of 
these inrratucs Biiddlu lools throiiRh the Evil One 
and tunis his t{.mptations to nnu^^ht 

Of the precautions which the rehpious should adopt 
with constant MRilance iRiinst the tmchiintioiia of Mara, 
Buddln speaks in the fable of the tortoise and tlic jackal * 
There was once a tortoi<c. tint went in the evening to the 
bank of a nver to <cek her food And there went also 
a jackal to the nver to seek for prej When the tortoise 
••nw the jack'll, she hid all her limbs in her shell and dived 
quietlv and fearlessly into the water TIic jackal ran and 
wailed until she should pul forth one of her limbs from 
her shell But the tortoise did not move , so the jackal was 
obliged to give up Ins prc> and go awa> "Thus, O dis- 
ciples, M'lra also is constanl1> and evermore lurking for 
>ou and cogitating T shall gain access to them by the 
door of their cj c — or, bj tbc door of their car, or of their 
nose, or of their tongue, or of their body, or of thou- 
thougiit, I slnll gam access to them ’ Therefore, 
O disciples, guard the doors of >our senses then 

will Min, the Eva! One, give it up and forsake you, when 
he finds he cannot find any access to you, as the jackal 
was obliged to depart from the tortoise ’’ 


TiiP Last Stages oi the Pvtii or Saivatiov — 
AdSTRVCTIONS — S viNTS AND BUDDIIAS 

Thus IS the mimical purpose of Mara in league with 
the mimical natural law of the sorrow-causing chain of 
causes and effects In the wilderness of the sanUtdras, 

• “SaJ»yuttaka NikSyo,” vol ii, fol ja 
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of restless, substanceless procession, in ever surging and 
undulating darkness, the solitary combatants stand, who- 
struggle to find the exit from this 'labyrinth of sorrow. 
The struggle is neither slight nor brief. From that' 
moment forward, when first the conviction dawns upon a 
soul, that this battle must be fought, that there is a 
deliverance which can be gained — from that first beginning 
of the struggle up to the final victory, countless ages of the 
world pass away. Earth worlds and heavonly worlds, and 
worlds of hells also, states of torment, arise and pass 
away, as they have arisen and passed away from all 
eternity. Gods and men, all animated beings, come and 
go, die and are born again, and amid this endless tide of 
all things, the beings who are seeking deliverance, now 
advancing and victorious, and anon driven back, press 
on to their goal. The path reaches beyond the range 
of the eye, but it has an end. After countless wanderings 
through worlds and ages the goal at last appears before 
the wanderer’s gaze. And in his sense of victory there 
is mingled a feeling of pride for the wctory won by his 
own power. The Buddhist has no god tO' thank, as he had 
previously no god to invoke during his struggle. The 
gods bow before him, not he before the gods. The only 
help, wEich can be imparted to the struggle, comes from 
those like himself, from those who have gone before, the 
Buddhas and their enlightened disciples, who have 
wrestled as he now wrestles, and who cannot, it is true, 
grant him the victory, but can show him the path to 
victory. 

Buddhism, closely following a common feature of all 
Indian religious life which preceded it, regards as stages 
preparatory to the victor3^ which is w'on, certain exercises 
of spiritual abstraction, in which the religieux withdraws 
his thoughts from the external world with its motley crowd 
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of clJan^niiR foiTOS, to anticipate in the stillness oi his own 
afar from i«in nnt\ pleasure, the cessation of the 
iraiKrrmancnt. The devotion of obslrnclion is to Buddhism 
what prayer is to other rcli^rfons. 

It cannot l>e dotihled that prolrnctctl and methodically 
pursuit! efforts to stipcrinducc stales of nbstraclion have 
actiialiy fonncxl n ver>* prominent element in the spiritual 
life of the monla. The pitn-e as well as tlie poctr>* of the 
sacnxl texts bears ample testimony to this. Monks wIjo 
by n noisy manner disturb their brothers at moments of 
al>slraclion arc reprimanded ; a careful housekeeper, when 
he assjpns the brothers llicir restinp places, docs not omit 
to arrange for those of them who arc endowed with the 
jpft of abstraction, a separate lodfpnjTi «> that they may 
not l>c disiiirbetl by others.* And also through the poems 
of the moiik-poct.s there runs a vein of dcliRhl in the 
folitude of the forest cheered by the blcssinR of holy 
ohsiraeiion. '*If l>cforc me, if behind me, my eye sees 
no other, it is truly pleasant to dwell alone in the forest. 
Come, then I Into solitude will I Ro, into the forest, 
which Buddha praises ; therein it is good for the solitaiy 
monk to dwell, who seeks pcrfeelion. In the slfa forest 
rich in blossoms, in the cool mountain cave, will I wash 
my tx>dy and walk alone. Alone watliout comrades in 
llic lovely forest— when shall I have pained the goal? 
when shall I be free from “When the tlumder- 

clouds in heaven beat the drum, when the floods of water 
choke the paths of the air, and the monk in a mountain 
cfivc surrenders himself to abstraction, he can have no 
greater joy. On banks of flower-bestrewn streams, which 


• “Mahiivagga,” v, 6; “CnllavagRa,” Iv, 4, 4. 
j- “Theragatha,” saying of the Ekavihflriya Thera (fol. khe). 
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are garlanded with motley forest-crowns, he sits joyfully 
v.Tapt in abstraction ; he can have no higher joy.’*“’ 

The descriptions in the prose Shtras which deal with 
these conditions of the mind, although the scholastic 
accessions of doubtful or imaginary psychological categories 
materially impair the objecthdty of the picture, leave no 
room to doubt that here circumstances of a pathological 
■hind also, as well as qualities which a sound mind is in 
a position to induce, must have played a part. The pre- 
dispo.rilions to those were superabundantly at hand. In 
men who were by the power of a religious idea torn from 
existence in the regular relations of home-life, the physical 
consequences of a wandering mendicant life, combined 
with si)iritual over-excitement, exhaustion of the nervous 
system, might easily produce a tendenc}’’ tO' morbid phases 
of this kind. We hoar of hallucinations of the sight as 
well as of the hearing, of “heavenb'^ visions” and 
“heavenly sounds.” t Trom the days when Buddha 

n.‘-j)ircd to enlightenineut, it is related how he sees “a ra}'' 
of light and the vision of forms,” or even a ray of 'light 
nlcMie and again forms ouly.l The appearances of deities 
nho, or of the tempter of whom the legends have so much 
to relate, betray the existence of hallucinations. Still, 
of this kind are, comparatively speaking, isolated 
’K'currcnccs. The nomjal type of “self-concentration” 
was that which appear.^ in the “fonr stages of abstraction 
fiirriua),” mentioned ajjd described times without number, 
in n <|U!et chamber, but oftener in the forest, a man sat 
uown, “v.'ith cnis-^ed legs, body erect, sun'ounding bis 
•.'•'■nrstinance with vigilant thorifrJity’ Tims he pcr.scvcred 


ri;-- •'•‘vstu: TJurn Bhi'if;! 

'■ e-; ya-'h.'iii iDieha N 

: t'p-iVq c, Hiiti’tnta N’.). 


ffol. Jdu'i’)- 
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in long contmuetl motionlessness of body, and freed him 
self successuely from the disturbmg elements of “desire 
and evil emotions,” of “deliberation and reflection,” of 
3oy and sorrow , at last even breathing stopped Thus 
the spint became “collected, purified, refined, free from 
irapuntv, free from sin, pliant, rt^dy to be rvrought, firm 
and unflinching ” This was the condition m which the 
sense of clairvoyant knowledge of the rationale of the 
universe became active As the secret of creation revealed 
Itself to Chnstian enthusiasts m moments of ecstasy, so 
in this case men imagined they looked back over the past 
of their own ego through countless penods of transmigra 
tion, imagined they saw throughout the universe wander 
mg beings, how they are dying and b'nng born again, 
imagined they could penetrate the themghts of others 
Even the possession of miraculous powers, of the capabihtj 
of vanishing and reappeanng, of the capability of multi 
pljnng the individual ego is alleged in connection with 
this state of abstraction In addition to this there is talk 
of an otherwise acquired concentration of the mind, which, 
without pathological ingredients, rests solely on a pro- 
gressive and methodical abstraction from the plurality of 
the phenomenal world “As this house of MigSramata 
la empty of elephants and cattle, of stallions and mares, 
empty of silver and gold, empty of the crowds of men and 
women, and it is not empty only m one respect, viz , not 
empty of monks, so also ^nanda the monk gets rid of 
the notion ‘man,* and thinks only on the notion ‘forests,* 
then he perceives that emptiness has entered his 
notions in respect of the notion ‘village/ and emptiness 
has entered in respect of the notion ‘man* , non emptiness 
IS alone present in respect to the notion ‘forest ’ ” And 
next the notion “forest** al^o is got nd of, so that the 
notion “earth” is attained with the omission of all tho 


* Cfila'iuufiatasiitta (Majjh N ) 
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multitudinous variety of the earth’s surface ; thence the 
mind mounts in a similar way to the notion of “endless- 
ness of space,” of “endlessness of reason,” of “nothing- 
whatever-ness,” step by step approaching deliverance.* 

As that which accomplishes deliverance is wisdom, 
Le., the knowledge of the Doctrine, the Imowledge prin- 
cipally of the four sacred truths, wisdom and abstraction 
lend each other mutua'l support and aid : “There is no 
abstraction where there is not wisdom, no wisdom where 
there is not abstraction. Truly he is near the Nirvana, in 
whom abstraction dwells and wisdom.”! 

Side by side with the doctrine of abstractions there 
was another doctrine matured, which, like it, had as its 
scope the last stages of the path of deliverance : the theory 
of the four graded classes in which believers who are 
approaching the goal are arranged, according to the 
greater or lesser perfection of their saintliness. In the 
older text this doctrine moved, comparatively speaking, 
in the background. Men were then content with defining 
only a double event in the souls of those who hear and 
accept Buddha’s teaching. At first the knowledge of the 

* It is not impossible that these imaginations, which are here 
attained in the normal path of progressive abstraction, appeared 
also in a pathological form, when it is said : “He raises himself to 
the stage of infinity of space, which is meant to convey ; ‘Endless 
is space’ — ^he raises himself to the stage of nothing-whatever-ness, 
which means : ‘There is nothing whatever.’ ” The pantheistic 
mysticism derived from Brahmanical speculation may here possibly 
join contact with the morbid conditions of spiritual void familiar 
to psychiatry. It sounds, in fact, like a translation from a 
Buddlrist Sutra, where Schiile (“Geisterkrankheiten,” p. loo) 
describes the “universal feeling of the nothing free from every 
effect:’’ “Nothing exists, and there is and will be nothing” — 
these being the words of a jiatient afflicted with this feeling. For 
Brahmanical doctrine parallel to the Buddhist doctrine of Abstrac- 
tions, compare specially “Yogasutra,” i, 42, seq. 

t “Dhammapada,” 372. 
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irp.nmncncc of n’l I>dnR thwn’i upon tljcni, *'lhcn bursts 
fj'on them,'* ns the stnnehr^J expression of tlic. texts runs, 
^'ihc cUir snd sjvitlcss vtsion of the truth: c\x:r\thm;r 
\\Mtc\tr that fs Inbtc to ontninlion, is nlso babic to 
<kcnsc: " Thc\ tl «<crn jninfnl ijnpcrtnincncc ncctsjyinh 
uilcrtnt :n llsc t\i<tcncc of aJI Ijcujc: He uho has 
rttaincil this Uuo\\lc<lRe atul pciv:\crcs as n inoih m 
cjme^l tndcitour, nnv hope to talc even the hsl step 
and resell the smrc \\Iicrc, *'b> the cessation of the 
hanhcnnjT (after the csrlhtv), his <oiil becomes free from 
<;ns " the tihim-le a.m of ^j»int«al aspiration, dehecranec, 
artl snnctU> .* 

We refrain from iinfoUhnp m this place the system 
f f the four pradetl class.s of behete-rs, of Inter date, os it 
appears to be', and o\cr uciKhlc<l, as it is, with ever more 
increasinRly cumlirous scholastic ncccssones t To the 


• Tlie naframc ci PodMia’n lirit tl «coar»e5 find conicrsians 
("Slahivap^ a,*' PotjU I) Rives anple tcnclicfs for l®tli Rrades of 
tins *BCC«ivion of steps 

t We TT*er\e fo*- llic iturd excorso* at Ihe clcxn. of tins work, 
fl more detailed examination of the texts, which Rive the p5>clit>* 
logical flilrihules of the font stages Here we content oorsehes 
wjlh BtalmR the liricf chftracterutic of those stapes, wlncli are 
not nnfrcrpientlv met m the sacred writings {eg, t/dc “Jrahft* 
pannihhSna Sntta," p ifi, seq ) The lowest class is made up of 
the SotSpanna, f e those who have attained the path (of sanclificn* 
Of tlvsm It vs satd "Itj tUe fttvwvUdstwitv o( the Uvtee 
tics, thev have attained the path, llicv are not liable to re-hinU 
jfl the lower worlds Oiclls, spirit worlds, nnd world of lower 
animals), tlicv are sure (of delivcronccj , tlicj shaU attain the 
highest knosvlcdgc " The next higher class is that of the 
SakadSgAml (“those s\ho retam once") “Bv the annihilation of 
the three tics, hy the suppression of desire, hatred and fruoht>, 
tbe> Jiavc become 'once returning ' when thej have returned once 
onb to world, thc> shall attain the end of sorrow ’’ Then 
follow the Anlgimi (“the not rctnmmg”) “Bj the nnnilulation 
of the five first tits they have conit to be beings, wJio originate 
of themselves (f c who enter upon the state of being without 
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belonging to one or otlier of these grades there were, more- 
over, attached no claims to a more or less promineiil; posi- 
tion in the Order ; how far each individual had- advanced 
ill his approach to the goal of sanctity, -was an affair, which 
wholly concerned his own heart only and of which the 
Order as such took no notice/-'’ .The highest of these 
stages, that of complete deliverance, was regarded as 
attainable by monks alone. t How could those wdio had 
renounced everything earthly for the sake of their salva- 
tion, concede that eternal freedom from the world and. 
sorrows of the world is compatible with the continuance of 
the outer man in worldly life? Yet an exception was 
made in favour of pious fay-disciples, if not in the matter 
-of their life, at least in their death : a believing, wise lay- 

I \ 

being begotten or bom; this is the case of the higlier worlds of 
the gods) ; the}' attain the Nirvana up there (in the U'orld of 
gods) ; they are not liable to return from that world.” It seems 
that in the > construction of this class, special consideration for 
the laity, who have desen'ed ‘well at the hands of the Order, had 
some share, to whom because of their lay standing perfect holi- 
ness could not be attributed, but to whom a condition very nearly 
approaching thereto could not ^ be .denied. The highest of the 
four stages 'and last is tliat of the Aa-hat, i.e., the Saint. The 
■ view taken by Childer’s (“Diet.,” p. 268, cf. 444), that any higher 
of the four stages scould-not be attained, without having passed 
the lower successively, is wholly inaccurate, at least as regards 
the older period of Buddhist dogmatic, on Which alone I venture 
to give an opinion. 

■■ Only in one place, as far as I know, does .Buddhist Ohurcli' 
law attach any legal importance to a monk’s belonging to one' 
of the four stages : a man w'ho had killed a saint could not receive 
monastic orders (“Mahavagga,” i, 66). SfiU, it is possible, that 
the word “.saint” is here used; as a remnant of a veiy ancient 
mode of speech, in a non-techiiical signification, and that the 
injunction in its original sense prohibited generally the admission 
of a murderer of a monk to the Order. 

t Strictly taken the, word Arhat (“saint”) signifies this, 

“one who has a claim” — it is to be supplied : on pious charit} 
and veneration. 
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man, who directs his last thoughts, his last longings, to 
the cessation of earthlj being, becomes participator m this 
prize “I tell thee, O MahSnama, that between a lay- 
disciple, who«e soul has reached this stage of deliverance, 
and a monk, whose soul is freed from all impurity, there 
exists no difference, as far as concerns the state of their 
deliverance *** 

High above these four stages stand those perfect ones, 
*‘who have of themselves alone become partakers of the 
Buddhahood” (Paccekabuddha) they have won the 
knowledge that brings deliverance, not as disciples of one 
of the holy, universal Buddhas, but of their own power, 
yet their perfection does not extend so far that they could 
preach it to the world The sacred texts seldom touch 
this notion of the Paceckabuddhas it can only have 
played an entirely secondary part m the ancient Order's 
circle of conceptions It appears that the Paceckabuddhas 
were thought to have lived chiefly in the earlier ages, 
■when there were no universal Buddhas and no Orders 
founded by them , the notion of a Paccekabuddha seems 
to have been prmapally intended to imply that even in 
such periods the door of deliverance is not shut agamst 
earnest and powerful effort But the doctrine later 

• * * Satnyuttaka NikSya,” vol iii, fol Ian — The later doctrine, 
not yet advanced, as far as I know, in the sacred texts, construes 

this to mean, that even a layman can attain hobness, but that 
he IS not able to sustain the weight thereof, just as a blade of 
grass IS unable to support the weight of a heavy stone He must, 
therefore, on the «ame day on which he attains holiness, either 
receive monastic orders, or, as the external ’■equisites for this 
cannot always be complied with, he must enter mto Nirvina 
{“Mibnda PaSha,” ^ 265) — lu the same connection that wantonly 
formal conception, also, as far as I know, foreign as yet to the 
sacred texts, grows up, that the more highly endowed behevers 
generally attain deUverance ‘ m tiie barber s shop,” i e , during 
the performance of tonsure, which marks the passage from the 
worldly to the rebgious life 

21 
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^advanced, that the appearance of Paccekabuddhas is 
'confined exclusively to those ages, is not, as far as it 
:appears, in accordance with the dogmatic of the sacred 
-Pali texts. “In the whole universe,” says Buddha,'-' 
''‘there is, except me only, no' one who' is equal to the 
Paccekabuddhas” — ^the existence of saints of this grade 
is consequently, to all appearance, admitted even ■ in 
Buddha’s own time. 

Above the four grades of believers and saints, there 
stand last of all, embodying in themselves the essence of 
every supreme perfection, the “exalted, holy, universal 
Buddhas.” 

It may cause surprise, that it is only in this place that 
our sketch mentions the dogma of the Buddhas, somewhat 
as an appendix to other more essential groups of thought. 
Is the doctrine of Buddha’s personality a secondary 
matter, must it not be a fundamental part of the Buddhist 
faith, quite as much as in our regard the doctrine of the 
personahty of Christ is a fundamental, nay, the funda- 
mental part of the Christian creed ? 

At hardly any other point does the general similarity 
of these two' lines of evolution appear tO' diverge more 
determinately than at this point. It may sound paradoxi- 
cal, but it is undoubtedly correct to say, that the Buddhist 
doctrine might be in all essentials what it actually is, and 
yet admit of the idea of the Buddha being conceived apart 
from it. That the ineffaceable memory of Buddha’s 
earthly life, that the belief in Buddha’s word as the word 
of truth, subjection to Buddha’s law as the law of holiness 

* “Apad^na,” fol. ki of the Phayre MS. Also when it is said, 
that two holy universal Buddhas can never appear in the same 
world-system at the same time {"Anguttara Nik.,” vol. i, fol- 
kam), it seems thereby to be implied, that the contemporaneous 
appearing of a universal Buddha with Paccekabuddhas is not 
excluded. 
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—that all theso tonstdcrations wore of the utmost 
imijortance m tlic foimation of rdigious life and O'ipen- 
cncc m the Order of Buddha’s disciples, scarcely needs to 
be said But as far as the dogmatic treatment of that one 
great problem is concerned, with v;hich alone the whole 
of Buddhist dogmatic deals, the question of paia and 
delucrancc, the dogma of Buddha stands m the back- 
ground In the creed-fonniUa of the four sacred tniths 
the word Buddha does not occur 

The key to the c^lanation of this remarkable attitude 
of the idea of Buddha towards the central ideas of the 
Buddhist circle of thought, is to be found, I beheve, in 
pre-Buddhist histoo’ 

Where a doctrinal system, like the Christian, grows 
up on the basis of a strong faith m a God, it is natural 
that m the consciousness of the community a reflection, 
aye, more than a reflection of the grandeur and fulness 
of the almighty and all-good God should fall on the person 
of him who, as master, teacher, example, is m every way 
of immeasurable significance to the life of his followers 
The grace of God is said to bestow eternal life on man 
the Master becomes the mediator by whom the grace of 
God extends to man His nature is raised in supernatural 
dignity to unity with God’s nature , his earthly doings 
and swSenwgs appear to be the world-deUvenng doings 
and suffenngs of God 

The preconditions did not exist, under which an 
analagous evolution of notions regarding Buddha’s person 
might have taken place The faith in the ancient deities 
had been obliterated by the pantheism of the /Itman 
theory , and the i4tman, the eternal inactive universal 
One, was not a god, who could evince pity for man by a 
display of delivering activity And even the belief in the 
iltman itself had been effaced or lost, and as ruler over 
the world longing for deliverance there remained no more 
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a god, but only tbe natural law of the necessary concate- 
nation of causes and effects. There stood man alone as 
the sole operative agent in the struggle against sorrow and 
death ; his task was, by a skilful knowledge of the law 
of nature, to aim at gaining a position against it, in which 
he was beyond the reach of its sorrow-bringing operations. 

The data, which must determine the dogmatic treat- 
ment of Buddha’s person, were hereby given. He could 
not be a god-sent deliverer, for man looked not for deli- 
verance from a god. Knowledge is to' deliver ; my know- 
ledge is to deliver me : so he must be the great knower 
and bringer of knowledge for all the world. He must 
be a being, who has no inherent supernatural nobility 
beyond other beings,* but b}’^ higher, more powerful ehott 
first discovers that path, in which others after him follow- 
ing his footsteps, walk. In a certain senses we may say, 
that every disciple, who is pressing on tO' holiness, is also 
a Buddha as well as his Master, f This idea of essential 
resemblance between Buddha and all delivered men is 


The fact that Buddha, before he is born to his last life on 
earth, lives as a good in the Tusita heavens and thence descends 
to earth, in no way implies that a superhuman, god-and-man 
nature is claimed for him. One who is a god in one existence, 
may in the next existence be bom again as an animal or in a 
hell. As Buddlia in his last life but one was a Tusita god, he 
had been in earlier existences also a lion, a peacoclr, a hare, and 
so on; but in his last appearance ore earth he was a man and in 
evers- way only a man. 

t The customary terminology does not indeed designate 
Buddlia’s saintly followers themselves as Buddhas, but still it is 
evident on several occasions, that such an ' expression was felt to 
be really allowable. Thus, when the Sotapanna (note 2, p. 319) 
is defined as a person, who “will attain the highest Imowledge 
(sambodhi).” Especially in poetical texts it is often doubtful, 
whether the word buddha is used in its narrow’er sense or with 
reference to every saint. Vide “Dhammapada,” v. 398 (cf. v. 419). 
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\LTi siffiiificantl) forth m the folIov.mff \%ords. “As 
uhtn, O Bnhnnn, a hen has hid cgps, eight or ten or 
and lie hen has sat on them long cnoiiRh, and 
1 cpt them wann and hatched them a\hcn then one of 
the chid ens first brtal the egg shell \nth the bp of its 
cl .IS cr nili Its Kah, and creeps sncccssfiills o U of the 
egg, boss will lain describe this chicken, as the oldest or 
the NoniRCrt"’* “It will be callcil the oldest, \tiiLroble 
Go'ania, for it u the oldert of them “ “So also, O Biah- 
nnn, of those l>cings, who h\c m ignorance and are shut 
up ai d confined as it were in an egg, I ha\o first broken 
tic eggshell of ignoraiico and alone m the iinucrsc 
ohlninwl the most c\nltcd, unnerval lUidilhahood Thus 
am I, O Rrahnian, the eldest, the noblest, of beings “* 
lUiddlia does not deliver beings, but he teaches them to 
deliver Ihtm'^lves, as ho has delivered himself Thc> 
accept his ilcclaratton of the truth, not because it comes 
from him, but because, vcnficel b> his \va>rds, personal 
ljio\v'c<1gc of that whereof he speaks, dawns on their 
minds t 

Ihis is not, however, to be understood, ns if Buddha’s 
form had not m the belief of the Order exceeded tlic limib. 
of earthlv human reahtj , as if dogmatic had disdained to 
cast round Buddha’s head the halo of a glor> that 
illunimatcs the universe The land of India w-as not like 
the Athens of lhuk>didcs and Anstophaucs, in winch 


• ‘ S«ttavjl)hangQ 1 irtjiLa ” i i, 4 

■f- It n said m one ol Paddlia's addresses after a prefatory 
cvposition of the causaht> fonnnln * If je now know tlms, and 
see Ihos, O disciples will \e then 8 a> We respect the Slnstcr, 
mid out of rc%crcncc for the ainstcr do we thus speak? — * That 
we shall not, O sire’ — * Wliat ye speak, 0 disciples, 

IS It not e\cu that which je Iia\c jonrscUcs known, joursclves 
seen, joiiraeUes realized? —“It is, sire' — V/alidfan/idsal^liamya 
Sutla Malihlma NfMya 
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care was taken that Sammasambuddhas and god-men 
should not appear on earth. The eye of the Indian was 
accustomed at every step to regard the. natural course of 
events within their earthly limits as interv^oven in fanciful 
continuity with infinite distance. The longer thought 
occupied itself with any speculation, the oftener it 
recurred to it, the more the human, the earthly in it 
vanished behind the dreamy, the typical, the imiversal. 
The age in which the doctrines of the sorrow of everything 
earthly and of deliverance first engaged young thought, 
could look upon a Yajnavalkya and a C&ndilya as merely 
wise and pure men ; viewed as the Buddhist viewed them, 
the floating outlines of such forms were bound toi fix 
themselves after the type of the exalted, holy universal 
Buddhas appearing at fixed times according tO' an eternal 
law of the universe. 

It could scarcely be otherwise than that the historical 
form of the one actual Buddha multiplied itself under 
dogmatic treatment to a countless number of past and 
coming Buddhas. It might satisfy a faith, which 
measured the past of this world by thousands of years, its 
future by years, or perhaps by days, to see standing out 
above the span of time the form of one Saviour, tO' whom 
the past prophetically pointed, whose second coming puts 
an end to' the brief future. , For the Indian no' horizon 
bounds the view of world-life ; from immeasurable distance 
toi immeasurable distance, through innumerable, immense 
ages of the world, extends the gigantic course of origina- 
tion, decease, and re-origination. How could he regard 
what appeared to stand in the centre of his own world, 
of his own time, as the universal middle point of all 
worlds,* of all times? 

The allotment of time to the Buddhas in the different ages 
of the world is not an equal one. In one of the PMi-Shtras 
(Mah&padanasutta) the statement is found, that the last Buddhas 
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As an effort to reach the light that gives deliverance 
extends throughout the whole coming and going of ages, 
throughout the ^\hole of being, enveli^ed in dark sorrow, 
so mii'it at certain times certain beings obtain a glimpse 
of this light , they must become Buddhas and fulfil the 
career ordained from eierlasting, of a Buddha They are 
all bom m the ’Eastern half of central Hmdostan they 
all come of Brahman or Kshatriya families , they all attain 
delivering knowledge, sitting at the foot of a tree Their 
lives are of different duration according to the ages in 
which they appear, and the doctrine al'o which they teach, 
maintains its hold, sometimes for a longer, sometimes for 
a shorter period, but m each ca'^c for a definite length of 
time “Five hundred years, i4nanda, will the doctrine of 
the truth abide,” savs Buddha to his beloved disciple t 
Then the faith vanishes from the earth, until a new 
Buddha appears, and again “sets in motion the Wheel of 
the Law ” 

It follows that as the line of Buddhas extends 


appeared at the following times one in the ninety first age of 
the world, back from the present, t^io m the thirtj first age our 
present age is a * bl-ssed age" (bhaddakappa) it possesses five 
Buddhas, of whom Gotama is the fobrtb the appearing of 
Mette^ya is still looked for It is hardly necessary to observe, 
that all tliese Buddhas, Gotama Buddha alone excepted, are purely 
imaginary forms (In the corresponding teaching of the Jama 
sect regarding the Jmas of ancient times, Jacobi, "Indian 
Antiquary,’ iSSo, p 158 seq , believes he can find elements of 
actual fact 1 cannot convince myself of it ) 

• So already the canonical P 41 i traditions, "Cullavagga, ’ sii, 
2, 3 The passage is instructive, inasmuch as it shows how 
ancient Buddhism far from that cosmopolitan breadth of view, 
which people are wont to conceive as inherent in the Buddhist 
nature, regards its own narrow fatherland as the only chosen laud 
I ‘ Cullavagga,” x, 1, 6 Later on, when this prophecy was 
contradicted by events, the numbers were naturally made greater 
Cf "Koppen," 1, 327 
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througiiout the immeasurable extent of time, so also the 
not 'less immeasurable expanses of space have their 
Buddhas. The sacred texts appear to touch very slightly 
this idea of Buddha appearing in distant systems of worlds, 
but the conception is quite in keeping with Indian fancy, 
that even in those worlds separated from us b}’’ infinities 
the same struggle of beings for deliverance repeats itself, 
which is going on on this earth. “It cannot happen, 
O disciples,” says Buddha, “it is impossible for two holy, 
universal Buddhas to appear in one world-s\’stem at one 
time, not one before or after the other” — in these words 
we may perhaps see a hint given, that in other systems, 
apart from what is occurring in our world, similar triumphs 
of light over darkness are won, to that which Buddha has 
secured under the tree at Uruvela. 

We hope to be excused from expanding in detail the 
scholastic predicates, which dogmatic attiibutes to the 
exalted, holy, universal Buddhas, from spealdlig of the 
ten Buddha faculties, of the thirty-two external marks of 
a Buddha, and so on. Instead of this we shall try to 
exhibit the tout ensemble, which the union of all these 
perfections produced in the imagination of the believer, 
the picture of supreme power, supreme knowledge, 
supreme peace, supreme compassion. 

We shall speak in the words of the texts. 

Buddha says : “The all-subduing, the all-knowing, 
am I, in everything that I am, wdthout a spot. I have 
given up everything ; I am without desire, a delivered 
one. By my own power I possess knowledge ; whom 
should I call my master? I have no teacher: no one is 
to be compared to me. In the w^orld, including the 
heavens, there is no one like unto me. I am the Holy 
One in the world ; I am the supreme Master. I alone am 

" “Anguttara Nikaya,” vide supra, note, p. 322. 
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the? perfect Buddha , the flames are e'^tmet in me , 
I have attained the Nirvana “The Exalted One,” 
Kacclna names him,-}- “the bnnger of joy, the dispenser 
■of jov , whose organs of life are placid, whose spmt is at 
rest, the supreme self-subduer and peace possessor, the 
hero, who has conquered self and watches himself, who 
holds his de'^ires in check “ “He appears in the world 
for salvation to manj people, for joy to man> people, out 
of compassion for the world, for the blessing, the salva- 
tion, the joy of gods and men “J Thus have the Buddhas 
of bygone ages appeared, thus shall the Buddhas of coming 
ages appear 

Will their succession ever have an end? Will the 
victory become complete, so that all beings shall have 
crossed over to deliverance? 

The faithful of ancient days directed their thoughts 
but seldom to this last question as to the future But 
they did not wholly pass it over In the narrative of 
Buddha’s death we read the exclamation to which the god 
Brahma gave utterance when the Holy One entered into 
the Nirvana 

•'In the worlds beings all pat ofi corporeity at some time, 

Jast as at this present time Baddha, the pnnee of victor>, the 
supreme master of all worlds 
The mighty, Perfect One, hath entered into Nirv&na ” 

Thus beings shall all reach the NirvSna Then, when 
•animated, sorrow-susceptible beings have vanished from 
the domam of being, will the proccession of the San- 
khSras, the ongination and decadence of worlds, continue 
in eternity "i* Or, after the extinction of all consciousness 
in which this procession was reflected, will the world of 


• ‘ Mahavagga,” i, 6, 8 
t Vide supra, p 146 

+ ‘ Anguttara Nikaja * vol i, fol ko and elsewhere 
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the Sankh^ras fall tO' pieces, sinking in its own ruins?' 
Will the Nirvana, in the depths of which the realms of 
the visible have disappeared, be the One and All? 

We ask too much. “The Exalted One has not 
revealed this. As it does not conduce to salvation, as it 
does not conduce to holy life, tO' separation from the 
earthly, to the extinction of desire, to cessation, to peace,, 
to knowledge, to illumination, tO' Nirvana, therefore has. 
the Exalted One not revealed it.” 



PART m. 

THE ORDER OF BUDDHA’S DISCIPLES. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tnn Constitution or Tin: Ordkr and its Codes of 
Laws. 

Wk now turn from the CKnminntion of the faith which 
held toftcthcr the band of Buddha’s followers, to the con- 
sideration of the outward obscr\'anccs, wliich rcl^nous 
custom and rclipious discipline have prescribed for the 
life of this monastic fraternity. It appears from the very 
beginning to have been a society govcnietl by 'law. The 
completion of a procedure prcscriljcd by law was ncccssar>’ 
to the reception of a postulant into the society. The law 
of the Order pointed out to him Ins course of action and 
of omission. The society itself as a court of discipline 
secured conformity to the ecclesiastical rules by keeping- 
up a regular judicial procedure. 

This early appearance of a form of associated life 
strictly governed by law can cause no astonishment. It is 
the counterpart of the equally early appearance of a 
matured and formulated dogmatic ; the same characteristic 
features of the period in which Buddhism developed 
itself, the same forces of preceding history upon which 
it rests, explain the one phenwnenon as well as the other.. 
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The monastic orders professing other faiths, preceding 
and coeval with Buddha’s Order, and, in a not less degree, 
the common source of all these sects, Brahmanism, have 
funiished for the formation of a Church poht}'-, as they 
did in the case of dogmatic speculation, a set of ready- 
made forms, which Buddhism had only to appropriate. 

Quicklj’- as the formation of canonical observances 
seems to have attained a complete state, still there is no need 
of proving that it cannot have been the work of a moment. 
In the texts, which contains the rules for the life of the 
members of the Order, traces are clearly enough discernible 
which enable us to distinguish earlier and latter phases 
of development. We can trace how a complex of injunc- 
tions first grew up, which were regularly propounded about 
tlie time of full moon and new moon in the confessional 
meetings of the Order ; constantly recurring technical ex- 
pressions described in all these rules what degree of guilt 
the monk incurred who transgressed them. It is quite 
possible that this old collection of prohibitions, which, has 
come down to us under the title of Patimokkha ("un- 
burdening”), the basis of the whole body of Buddhist 
Church-law, goes back to Buddha’s own time, to the con- 
fessional meetings held bj’- him with his disciples.’'' A 
later layer of the sacred texts shows us bow further on the 
nccessih' made itself felt in the next period, of supplement- 


Not, indeed, in the PAtiinokkhn itself, but in another portion 
•of the Church ordinances, bearing likewise the stamp of high 
antiquity, there is a clue whicli appears to point directly to the 
origin of the rules in question within Buddha’s own lifetime. In 
the description of the persons v.-ho are not permitted to receive 
rrdin.ition, “he who has shed blood” appears. It cannot be meant 
t'uat every one i.^: rejected who Ims inflicted on another a Idoody 
x'^faind, for not even all nuirdtrers arc excluded, but only parri- 
cides, inatricideP, .'ind murderers of a holy man. Therefore it c.an 
hirdly !k; doidJled that th.c traditional explanation is correct, which 
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ing by new regulations the principles laid down in the- 
P^timokkha. But no one ventured to add anything on 
his own authority to the old hallowed formulas. They 
therefore left the Vatimokkba itself untouched, but under- 
took, in the form of commentaries and in new works, a 
revised and enlarged edition of the canonical rules. They 
did not hesitate, indeed, to prescribe punishments for 
transgressions which were not specified as such in the 
PStimokkha. Yet they did not presume in doing so to 
use the same expressions which had been adopted in the 
PStimokkha, but they employed new words and introduced 
new forms of disciplinary procedure for bringing to 
punishment any offences against the newly-constituted 
ordinances.*^ Thus the succession of earlier and later 
periods reveals itself to our research more certainly still 
and more clearly in the development of the system of 
connexional law than in that of dogmatic. 

But, we must add. although the Order of Buddha’s 
disciples, or members thereof specially called on and 
qualified to do so, have virtually acted as law-makers, yet 
in theory the community has distinctly disclaimed all 
legislative functions. The aitthority to frame a law for 
the community belongs to Buddha alone according to 
Buddhist theory. All commands and prohibitions received 
their character as binding rules from* the fact that Buddha 
has enunciated, or is supposed to have enimciated them. 
With his death both the possibility and the necessity for 
creating new laws has bwome extinct. The Order has 
only to apply and expound Buddha’s regulations, in the- 

here nnderstands : "who has so wounded Buddha that his blood 
has flowed.” That this definition’originated in a time when it 
had a meaning will be regarded, if not as absolutely certain, at 
any rate as more than natural. For the elucidation of the passage 
in point ("Mahavagga," i, 67), cf. "CuUav.” vii, 3, 9. 

• Cf. the Introduction to my edition of the "Vinaya Pitaka,**~ 
Tol. i, p. svii, seq. 
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same way that it has to carefully preserve the doctrine 
revealed .by Buddha, but it is not called upon nor is it 
competent to improve or extend. “The Order does not 
lay down what has not been laid down (by Buddha), and 
it does not abolish what he has laid doum ; it accepts the 
ordinances as he has prescribed them, and abides by 
them” — so traditional legend represents a Church council 
to have resolved shortly after Buddha’s death.’-' In the 
sacred texts, accordingly, all regulations, even those obvi- 
ously belonging to later periods, appear as if they had been 
issued by Buddha himself. The inconsistency with which, 
from this very desire to be consistent, they came to act, 
is characteristic : they had no scruple in giving out as 
orders of the exalted, holy Buddha, those very rules made 
by themselves which they shrank from clothing in the 
time-hallowed form of the P^timokkha institutes. The 
liturgical conscience was stronger than the historical — if, 
indeed, that complete indifference with which men in India 
have at all times regarded or rather have not regarded, 
literary and historical authenticity will allow us in this 
case to speak of an historical conscience. 

The ancient compilations of the laws of the Order 
share to the fullest extent in all those peculiarities which 
cause some sections of Buddhist dogmatics to appear to 
us to be a so very pathless waste. The same subtlety here 
as there, the same inexhaustible capability of enjoying 
long abstract series of notions purely for their own sake. 
Here we have, not rules drawn from life for life, but 
scholastic lucubrations, unpractical and, strictly speaking. 


“CuUavagga,” xi, i, 9, cf. “Suttaviblianga, Nissaggiya,” xv, 
I, 2. The narrative of the council at Ves&li (“Cullavagga,” xii), 
also clearly illustrates how the Church, according to the current 
theory, limited itself throughout to the authentic interpretation of 
"the spiritual law ordained by Buddha. 
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■not c\en clear The form in which they are usually mtro- 
•duced IS most simple In c\ery case the same outline 
At this time, when the exalted Buddha was staying in 
such and such a place, this and tint irrcgulanty occurred 
The people who came to know of this were irritated, 
murmured, and complained How can monks, who follow 
the son of the Sakya house, commit such offences, like 
wanton worldlings — or like unbelieving heretics, as the 
case m point has occurred The spintual brothers hear 
the whispenngs of the people , thcj' too are irritated, 
murmur and complain How can the venerable N N be 
guilty of the like ! They mention the matter to Buddha , 
he calls the disciples together, delivers to them an 
ndmonitoiy address, and then i‘«ues the order I order, 
O disciples, that so and so shall or shall not bo done 
Whoso docs this is liable to such and such a punishment 
Stercot>pcd like this narrative itself, which recurs 
thousands of tunes, arc also the figures of the culprits 
who appear in tlic narrative, and by their actions afford 
occasion in every instance for Buddha’s interference A 
speafic brother turns out to be tlie culprit, if the matter 
be an inordinate exaction of pious beneficence If offences 
of a lascivious description occur, the actor, as a rule, is the 
venerable UdSyi But the longest catalogue of enmes 
attaches to the Chabbaggiyas, six monks assoaated toge- 
ther in afl mischievous artifices Whatever Buddha may 
•presenbe, the Chabbaggiyas always find a way of circum- 
venting the law, or, while they comply with it, of mixing 
up some evil with their performance When Buddha 
declares that the twigs of certain plants are to be used for 
cleaning the teeth, the Chabbaggiyas take long and 
massive twigs, and beat the novices with them If a trans- 
gressor is to be censured before the Order, the Chabbag- 
giyas raise objections and thereby defeat the enforcement 
■of discipline On one occasion wjien the nuns had dirty 
•water poured over them, the Chabbaggiyas were the 
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actors, and so on through the long texts of the !Ru>les for 
the Order the Cbabbaggiyas figure everywhere as the arch- 
criminals, whose new discoveries in all regions of mischief 
the spiritual legislation enacted Buddha follows up 
step by step. There is in these narratives undoubtedly 
many an authentic memory of the evil deeds of this and 
that black sheep of the flock. But, taken as a whole, it 
needs scarcely to be said, a picture of what was wont to 
occur within the Order, based on these cases of spiritual 
discipline, would onlj’- be correct to the same extent as 
if, for example, one were to admit Srichus, the much 
renowned slave of the Digests, to pass for an illustration 
of Roman slaves in general. ^ 

We shall now endeavour to present in a connected 
form the regulations of the Order, as they are illustrated 
in the descriptions of countless occurrences scattered here 
and there in the canonical texts. 


The Order and the Dioceses — Admission and 
W lTHDRAIVAL. 

The band of disciples gathered round Buddha, out 
of which grew the Order and the Church, rested, as 
without doubt did also the other monastic orders of India 
so mimerons in that age, on the forms, w^hich under the 
older Brahmanical system governed the relation bctu'een 
the religious teacher and his religious disciples. The use 
of tlie same words, whicli, in this case as as well as in 
that, con.‘:titutcd the solemn expression of this relationship, 
'ivarrant otjr inferring the homogeiieousncss of the last- 
named .system. Tlie youth who desi.-.-s to commit himself 
to the guidance of a Bralmianical teacher to leani the 
Veda, steps before him and says; “I am come for the 
Brahmaairya (spiritual discipleship). I desire to be a. 
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Bmhm'ic'lnn (spintiul cU«ciplc) ** And the tcnclicr “tics 
the RTiddlc round hin, pivcs him the staff into his hand 
and explains him the Brihmacat>a, b> saving 'Thou art 
n llnhmac.*»nn , dnnk wntcr , pvtfonn sctmcc , Metp not b> 
diN , studj the Veda obcdicntl> to ihy teacher ’* ’• In the 
\er% same u“i>, according to Buddhist tradition, the coming 
Buddln go<s m the time of Im quest of delucnng knou- 
Icdgc to the •'pintinl t«jichcr Udibka and &a>s “I desire, 
O fnend, according to l!i> (caching and th> direction, to 
u*alk m the Bmhnncana Uddaka rcctucs him, and tlic 
relation thus established is indicated with the cxprc«isions, 
which ore lho*<. rcgnhrij adoptctl in the Brahrmnical 
mode of speech, as tint snbsisimg between /IcilTyn (teacher) 
rnd AntcNbin (scholar) t And in the same wa> later on, 
when Buddha liini^iU ns a teacher receives the first students 
of hib gospel, tradition represents him os doing so m tlicsc 
worth “Come hither, O monk, tlic doctrine is dul> 
preachctl , walk in (lie Bnhmacar>n, lonut an end to 
nil sorrow “ ^ 

The Order of Buddhists presents, long ns the 
Master is nh\c, a union of teacher and scholars after the 
Brabmanical model The transition of such a communit> , 
so to *;pcak, from a monarchical ijpc to a republican, 
Its passing somehow, when the teacher dicb, into a con- 
ftderac> of independent members existing side by side, is 
wholly unknowai to the religious s>stcm of Brahmans 1 

• ‘'/tcvalftjana G ’ i, *•3 cf ‘lAraakara," n, 2, 3, "Cat Br,” 

S. 4. seq 

t Thus also when the Buddhists eaj ' Urntclakassapo maha 
eamaisc a bhagavati) brabmacnr>>Rm carati/ this amounts to 
the same as when it is said m the ‘ Chandogya Upatnshad" 
"llagliavan Prajapatan brabmacatyam masa,” when Indra 
resohes to enter Into this relatioa of pnpti, it is said of him 
"ablupravavraja " 

♦ Not even in that case in which we should be especially 

22 
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This verj’- transition has completed itself in Buddhism. 
Buddha died, and his disciples, already at that time 
scattered over the greater part of India, suiunved as a 
monastic community, which had no visible head and saw 
-'ts inwsible head only in the doctrine and ordinance 
“declared by Buddha.* “Be your own light, be your own 
refuge,” says Buddha, when approaching death, “have 
no other refuge. Tet the truth be your light and your 
refuge ; have no other refuge.” Thus became fixed, what 
has been described as the trinity of Buddhism, the triad of 
those sacred powers, in which the newly-entering monk or 
'lay-brother by solemn declaration “takes his refuge:” 
Buddha, the Doctrine, the Order. Not without hesitation 
I here venture to hazard a conjecture, which has no sup- 
port and can have none in tradition : I think that the 
foimula of this sacred triad does not go back to the time 
of Buddha’s life, but that it had its origin in connection 
with those very changes which his death UTOught for the 
■community of his disciples. Must not Buddha alone, as 
long as he lived, and the Doctrine of deliverance preached 
by him have appeared to the believers their refuge? 
Could anyone call the disciples liis refuge, as long as the 
blaster was with them ? His death changed ever3dhing. 
Now the Order stood as the sole visible exponent of the 
idea hitherto embodied in Buddlia, as the sole possessor 

■inclined to expect to find snch a transition, that, namely, where 
tlie pupils of the deceased teachers had been life-long (naishfhika) 
DrahniacArins. Cf. the statements as to the scholars, whose 
te.ncher dies, in “Gautama,” iii, seq., "jrauu,” ii, 247, seq. ; 
Bfihler on “.-1 pastamba, i, x, x, 12. 

Considering the great number and the scattered residences 
■oi the members of the Order, it is natural to think it is even 
probable, tliat alre.ad}- in Buddh.a’s lifetime the fraternities of his 
disciples had an existence independent of Buddha's personality in 
e:suitial features. Buddhist tradition also i>oints to tin's. Sfore 
intimate knoivledge of the facts bearing on this matter is obviously 
not obt.'ihnblo by us. 
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of delivenng truth , now he who desired to become a 
partaker of this truth, was obliged to take his refuge also 
with the Order 

The confession of this sacred triad has been couched 
in these articles, to which has been added in the fourth 
place the expression of the determination to abide by the 
precepts of holy living The formula runs — 

“To Buddha will I look in faith he, the Exalted, is 
the holy, supreme Buddha, the knowing, the instructed, 
the blessed, who knows the worlds, the Supreme One, who 
joketh men like an o\, the Teacher of gods and men, the 
Exalted Buddha 

“To the Doctnne will I look in faith we!ll preached 
IS the Doctnne bv the Exalted One It has become 
apparent , it needs no time , it says ‘come and see it 
leads to welfare , it is realized by the wise m their own 
hearts 

“To the Order will I look in faith in nght behaviour 
lives the Order of disciples of the Exalted One , m proper 
behaviour lives the Order of the disciples of the Exalted 
One , in honest behaviour lives the Order of the disaples 
of the Exalted One , in just behaviour lives the Order of 
the disaples of the Exalted One, the four couples, the 
eight classes of believers ,* that is the Order of the dis- 
aples of the Exalted One, worthy of offenngs, worthy of 
gifts, worthy of alms, worthy to have men hft their hands 
before them m reverence, the highest place in the world, 
in which man may do good 

“In the precepts of rectitude will I walk, which the 
holy love, which are iminfnnged, unviolated, immixed, 
uncoloured, free, praised by the wise and not counterfeit, 
which lead on to concentration 

• The different grades of the holy 

t So according to the ' Samynttaka NikSya,” vol lu, fol si. 
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But if the Order be regarded as the ideal unit of 
believing monks over the whole face of the earth, as the 
bearer of a holiness which resembles the holiness of 
Buddha and his Doctrine, yet in actual life the Order 
never appears in this miiversal sense. There is really 
not one order, but only orders, conmmunities of the monks 
sojourning in the same diocese. Devout persons might 
indeed present gifts and endouunents to the “Church of 
the four quarters of the world, those present and those 
absent then the monks happening to be present, or the 
monks present of the diocese concerned, appear to have 
been regarded as the legitimate representatives of the 
“Church of the four quarters” for the receiving of such 
a gift and the administration of property so' acquired : but 
regular standing organization for the superintendence of 
its concerns the collective Church had none ; for the form- 
ing of any resolution, the completion of any act in its. 
name, there was a total absence of legal form. 

The difficulties, which were bound to arise from this, 
and which have as a fact arisen, are obvious. The band of 
disciples, which had gathered round Buddha, had grown 
with unparalleled rapidity into a great spiritual power. 
Throughout all India and soon beyond the confines of 
India, in the woods, through the villages, went the 
Buddhist monks preaching and begging. How then was 
the “Church of the four quarters, those present and those 
absent” to undertake in fact the administration of their 
common concerns? This object could only have beeu 
secured by creating a powerful centre, a spiritual regency 
in which the will of the whole Church would have con- 

cf. “Mahaparin, S.,” p. 17, seq. ; “D’Alwis, Kacbch^yana,” p. 77- 
He who keeps the vows expressed in this confession, has reached 
the grade of the “Sotapanna” {vide p, 319, note 2) on the path 
of holiness. 
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centrated itself.* But we find that not even the slightest 
attempt has been made in the whole Church regulations for 
carrying out such arrangements t The centre of gravity 
of all operations of Church-government, if we may speak 
of such a thing at all, lies withm the circumstance, within 
the small corps of brethren dwelling m the same circuit. 
But m the wandenng hfe of these mendicant monks, m 
their consent coming and gomg, which only the three 
months of the rainy season bnng to a certain standstill, 
the composition of these limited corps is naturally always 
changing These monks to-day, to-morrow those have 


• We have already referred (p 158, note 3) to the fact that 
after Buddha’s death none of the disaples was regarded as called 
to what may be styled the succession We here insert further the 
following passage “At one Ume the venerable < 4 sanda was 
sojourning at R&jagaha , shortly after the Ezalted One bad 

entered into Nirvina At that time the kmg of Magadha, Aj&ta* 
sattn, the son of the Vedeht princess, x\as fortifying R&jagaha 
against the King Pajjota “ The mmister, who is directing these 
fortifications, VassakSra, asks Ananda 'Venerable Ananda, has 
any speaal monk been marked out by the venerated Gotama of 
whom he has said ‘This shall be your refuge after my death’— 
ui whom you can now find jour shelter?’’ Ananda answers the 
question in the negative The minister further asks "Has then 
the Church named a specific monk, has a multitude of elders 
appointed him and given an order *He shall after the death of 
the Exalted One be our refuge’ — This also Ananda answers 
m the negative "If you thus have no refuge, revered Ananda, 
how does unity exist among jou?” "There is no want to us of 
a refuge, 0 Brahman , we have a refuge, the Doctnne 
("Gopakamoggallana Suttanta” in the "llajjhima NikSya ’’ Cf 
also supra, p 198 ) 

How far the official construction of Church history current 
in Ceylon has understood the post of the VmayapSmokkhfi 
("Heads of the Church Eaw”) as that of a pnmate, I do no pre- 
tend to determine But tins very notion of the Vinayaplmokkha, 
wholly foreign to the ancient Chnrdi law, shows that here ne meet 
a not happj fictitious construction erf history 
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been thrown together, torda}'' these, to-morrow those 
exercise decisive authority among the brothers. Con- 
tinuit}'- and succession in the direction of matters of 
common interest could not, under these circumstances, 
possibly exist — and how could there be wanting in the life 
of this vast ecclesiastical corporation matters vhich 
demanded a continuous direction ? If the synod of a 
particular district had come to an3^ resolution for the deci- 
sion of a doubtful point, or as to the right and wrong in 
a dispute between spiritual brothers, it was open to' every 
other synod to resolve the contrary, and higher authority 
there was none, either to re-establish harmony in a synod 
divided within itself, or to reconcile the rival claims of 
different synods,* In the early times after Buddha’s 
death the persona! authority of the disciples, who had 
stood nearest tO' the Master, may possibly have operated 
to compensate this want and have checked the outbreak 
of serious discord : but a condition of things, which 
depends on the weight of individuals, not upon the sure 
structure of legal institutions, bears in itself the germ of 
dissolution. The sacred texts, which became fixed some 
time towards the end of the first century’- after Buddha’s 
death, show clearly what disorder and confusion must have 
prevailed in the Church at that time ; there is reflected in 
these texts the deep feeling of disaster, which dissensions 
among the brethren were bound to cause and were already 
causing, and at the same time the utter incapacity to 

prevent this disaster. The chapter on Schisms in the 
Church is constantly treated of, whenever the topic of 

spiritual life is discussed ; the guilt of him who' has given 
occasion for such dissensions, is reckoned among the 
gravest sins ; the most impressive admonitions to the 

Of the disorder, which hence arising prevailed in the Church 
law and subsequently undoubtedly also in the Church life, “CuUa- 
iv, X4, 25, for example, gives us a glimpse. • 
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texts is fixed by the five hundred fathers. Now then, if 
we ask what is the legal nature of this assembly, it is 
evident, that it is nothing more and nothing less than the 
assembly of the brethren sojourning in the diocese of 
R&jagaha. There have come together, because of the 
resolution passed at Kusinara, specially numerous and 
specially qualified persons, and, in pursuance of that resolu- 
tion, unqualified persons have kept themselves aloof from 
that diocese,* but that in iiO' way alters the case, that the 
deliberations of this so'-called council are in fact only the 
proceedings of one specially prominent diocese, brought 
about by the resolution of another similar diocesan meet- 
ing, but not a Church-proceeding, resting on the authority 
of the ‘^Church of the four quarters, of the world.” It 
seems that tradition itself was clearly sensible of this, and 
that it desired to give expression to this, when it repre- 
sented the venerable Purina, a monk who had not been a 
sharer in the deliberations, coming tO' R&jagaha at their 
dose, and being told : “The fathers, my dear Purana, 
have fixed the canon of the Doctrine and Taw ; accept 
this canon.” But he answers : “The canon of the Doc- 
trine and Law, my friends, has been admirably fixed by 
the fathers, but I will adhere to that which I have m5'^self 
heard and received from the Exalted One.” The fathers 
make no reply, and cannot, indeed, say anything in reply ; 
the right of the individual to take as much or as little 
notice as he pleased of the resolution of an assembly such 
as that at Rajagaha was, could not be disputed with 
propriety on the basis of this form of Church, t 


A cogent necessity to do so can scarcely have been brought 
about by such a decree; the right of everj’’ brother to live where 
he pleases, could hardly be set aside by a resolution like that here 
spoken of. 

t It is the same as to the Council at Vesili. To remedy the 
abuses which had arisen in Ves&li, a number of elders come toge- 
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The force of existing circumstances and the authority 
of influential personages might perhaps for a time help to 
make up for, or conceal the utter want of organization , 
finally, houever, the inherent impossibility of a Church 
without Church-government, with ordinances which were 
only applicable to the narrow circle of a cdterie, was 
certain to lead to ever increasingly momentous con- 
sequences Those deeply incisive schisms, which early 
arose and never disappeared, the weakemng of the resist- 
ance opposed to the Brahmanism at first so successfully 
attacked, are phenomena certainly not unconnected with 
that fundamental defectiveness of Buddhist Church- 
organization If at last, after a long death struggle, 
Buddhism has vanished from its Indian home, leaving not 
a trace behind, we lenture to think, that in the old rifles 
of the community, in what they say and not less in what 
thej leave unsaid, no small part of the preparatory history 
leading to that distant future is clearly enough depicted 
Entry into the Order* was, as a rule, c^en to every- 
one As earthlv suffenng affects all, as all are bound as 
It were by bands to the paths of metempsychosis, so too 
must the liberation from these bands, which Buddha’s 
teaching promises, embrace all who choose to accept it 
Buddha utters at the commencement of his career these 
words — 

* Open thoa, O Wise One, the door of eternity 
Let be heard what thoa, O Sinless One hast discovered ” 
Nevertheless it could not but be that practical neces- 


"ther ID that place the resolntiohs of the "Council ’ are m reality 
only resolutions of the diocese of VesSU to which every monk, 
who comes to VesSll, co ipso belonged, and the composition of 
which was modified appropriately to the importance of this special 
■cause 

* We confine our observations for the present to the Order of 
:iIonks We shall speak of the nnns farther on 
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sity should cause the imposition of certain restrictions om 
admission into the Order. The reception of those afflicted 
with serious bodily deformities and sicknesses was, as a 
matter of course, forbidden ; it was the same with con- 
firmed criminals. Then there were above all several cate- 
gories of persons excluded, wdiose entry into the spiritual 
status would have involved an interference wuth the rights 
of third parties : persons who were in the royal service, 
especially soldiers, could not be admitted, as that would 
have interfered with the rights of the king as commander 
of the forces ; debtors and slaves cou'ld not, for this would 
have been an infringement of the rights of their creditors 
and owners ; sons, whose parents had not given their con- 
sent were similarly excluded. Children, too, were con- 
sidered unfit for admission into> the Order : a person might 
be received as a novice at the earliest at the age of tw'elve 
years,’'' and as a fully-accredited member at twenty. t 

The ceremony of initiation is completed in two 

* These twenty years are reckoned not from birth but from 
conception, by a method of computation occurring also in the- 
spiritual law of the Brahmans. (“Mah§.vagga,” i, 75 ; cf. 
“Cankhayana G.,” ii, i, seq.) ^ 

t The statements having reference to invalidity of reception; 
("Mah^vagga,” i, .ijq, seq. ; 61, seq.) prohibit, partly the comple- 
tion of the lower, and partl}^ that of the higher grade of initiation 
{vide infra). In cases of the latter kind the initiation grantedl 
contrar3' to rule must be cancelled; the old codex of the "Pati- 
mokkha” goes even farther, and, in the only case of the kind 
which it touches, declares the initiation granted to be ipso jure 
invalid {“Pacitt.,” 65). For cases of the first kind on the contrarj’^ 
there is no such clause; it appears, that in this case the initiation 
remained in force, even though it had been conceded contrary to 
rule. Thus we might here have a distinction which maj' be com- 
pared to that of impedimejjta dirhneniia and impcdientia in the 
legal system of our own times . In detail the separation of cases 
falling under the two classes mentioned gives rise to manifold 
doubts ; tlie redaction of the “Mahavagga” is in this point not 
without embarrassment. 
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there IS n ]o er. lo a cerLim extent prquntor^ 
<vl:'ntoi, I'abK'ijj*, ic, the o jiqs np, nnd a higher 
Tjeis njod^ » f , lilt nm\“»l The Pihknjj^ is the going 
o It fni'ii n i*nor vnic, fron the h\-hft or from n nomsltc 
1 oMtiif. nirn’litr fiilh , the Uinsamjvurt is the cntr\ 
into tit circle of the JJliXJhns, tht fiiJli iccrxxl/fttl mcm- 
Kfs t)^ the Ihu!{lIn^t Order jiisi ns in nuddln's own lift, 
t* c dcjnrtt ^x: Urm ho*nt s thstmcl from tlie UiusampuH, 
the 'iiimntU'nt <f «lch\tnnr hmmlctkt, uhich comcitlts 
uith lilt foii'uhng of the Onltr* Iktwctn tht two steps 
of initntion, if the postttiniil I '•s not \cl nltnincd the nge 
of ti enu senrs, lies the ncnitntt, or if ht Ins p^c^^ousl^ 
lo nnolhtr nio’instic orcltr. a prohntiomrs penod 
cxtt-uhng o\tr foir months + To oiiLsjdcrs, who look 
npoi the Ortkr ns n whole, wntho it consjdcnng the diffcr- 
cnet Insetl on its inlcrin! i\htionship, ht is dnnng tins 
tenn, ns well ns all his brethren, an “nscetic wlio follows 
the son of the Knljn hor*>c .’*♦ but in the Onlcr ht is 
first treated ns a lllul 1 hu. a rcnl nitmbcr, when he Ins 
rtttiseM tht higher imtntimi Where the grounds men- 
tioned for scjnrnling the two stqH of imtntinn did not 
CNist, lhc% nppenr to lin\t been gone through, ns n rule, 
at the* same tune 

Wt directed attention nbo\c (p ^^6) to the nnalogj 
which prevails between the reception of a Ihulillu-^t be 
lievtr into the Order and the reception of the 50 ung 
Brahman b> his teacher This is tht place to institute a 
cominrison between the first of the two steps m Buddhist 
initiation nnd another stage in the Bnhmamcd sjsteni, the 

• ’ Milinda I’afihn,” p 76, “MaliS\ostn ” \ol 1, p 3 
+ So nccordinj, to "Slnlifiviggi ” 1 3S I gne this mow the 
preference to tlmt stitcd ni the "MaliilpanmbhSno Suttn ’ p 59 
according to nlncli the prolalionnrj period precedes the Pnllajjfl 
J Vide eg “Srnhflvaggn,'* 1 46 
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entry of the Brahman into the state of a hermit or wander- 
ing beggar. “When the Brahman,” we read in Mann’s 
Institutes, “who is living in the state of a householder, 
sees his skin becoming wrinkled and his hair becoming 
grey, if he sees his son’s son, then let him go forth into 
the forest, Bet him leave all food, such as one enjoys 
in the village, and all household furniture behind him ; 
to his sons let him commit his wife, and let him go to the 
forest, or let him go forth with his wife. Let the Brahman 
make the Praj&pati-offering and give all his possessions as 
remuneration of sacrifice ; his holy fire let him take up 
in his own body, and thus let him go forth from his 
house.* For the Brahman, who leaves his home and 
becomes a homeless ascetic, his own act of outgoing only 
is necessary ; and Pabbajj^, i.e., “the outgoing” is there- 
fore used by the Buddhists of the first step of initiation, by 
which the change of a layman into an ascetic takes place, 
“outgoing from home into homelessness” (ag&rasm^ 
anag^riyaw pabbajj^). 

Pabbajja, as is implied by its very essence, is a one- 
sided act on the part of the “outgoer.” He alone speaks, 
and of “what he soys the Order as such takes no notice ; 
every older, ful'ly-accredited monlc can receive his declara- 
tion. The candidate puts on the yellow^ garment of the 
religieux, has his hair and beard shaved ofi, and says three 
times in reverential attitude to the monk or monks pre- 
sent ; “I take my refuge in the Buddha. I take my refuge 
in the Doctrine. I take my refuge in the Order.” 

To full membership of the Order, to be a Bhikkhu, 
the nowce was raised by. the ordination of Upasampada, 
which, difiering from "the lower form, consisted of a cere- 


' The word “going forth” (pra-yraj) can be used equally well, 
whether the entr}' upon tlie condition of a hermit or upon that 
of a mendicant monk be spoken of. “/Ipastamba,” ii, 9, 8, 19. 


f. 
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TJion> coiiiplctctl Ih-forc the Onitr nntl b> their participa 
lion The outer fonns were most simple , the old Order 
vr\% wont when it undertool ctrcmonnl opcntions, to 
express wlnt had to be expres*^!, with Ixirc business-hkc 
prccj«oi, ind nothing mort We find in the ccrcmonv of 
ordnntion nothimj of the ccrtnionie'S winch we arc accus- 
tonietl to Iook for in Church obM.'nnnccs, no «ound, in 
\ Inch \ c miRht heir nuRint: the depths and the poctr> 
of the rehinous idea Instead, we hem meet, in tniU 
Indnn fashion, the careful conci*^ expression of all the 
pre”Ciutions, which the Order tikes before admitting i 
new member into their midst Iht jwstuhnt speaks bc'- 
forc tl e i-sscmblctl chapter of the monks, cowenup 
rc\crentl> on the Rroimd, raisinp Ins joineil hinds to Ins 
forehead, 'atinj;: “I enlrtit the Order, reverend sirs, for 
initntion Mi\ the Onler, retereml sirs, ruse me up to 
Itself , nnj u hi\c pit\ on me And for the second— *and 
for the third time I cntrcit the Order, reverend sirs, for 
initiation Miv the Order, retcrend sirs, ruse me up to 
Itself, nil) It have pits on me” Now follows a formal 
CMintnation of the postulant ‘*Hcire*st thou me, K N ’ 
Now IS the time come for thee to speak trul> and to speak 
honestlv I ask thee, how things ere Whit is, thou 
must sa> thereof It i« What is not, thou must sav 
thereof It is not Art thou afiliclcd with iny of the 
following chsciscs lcpros>, gSitre, white leprosy, con- 
sumption, cpilcps} 7 Art thou a human being ?•■ Art 
thou a min? Art thou thine owti master? Hast thou 
no debts? Art thou not in the royil scixicc? Hast thou 
the permission of thy father and mother? Art thou full 
twenty years of age? Hist thou the almsbowl and the 
garments? Whit is thy name? Whit is thy teicher’s 
name?” If the answer to all these questions be satisfac- 


• That IS not a serpent demon m human form, and the like 
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tory, the motion for the conceding of initiation is put to 
the Order and repeated thrice : “Reverend sirs, let the 
Order hear me. N. N. here present desires as pupil of 
the venerable N. N. to receive ordination. He is free 
from the obstacles to ordination. He has the almsbowl 
and garments. N. N. entreats the Order for ordination 
with the said N. N. as his teacher. The Order grants 
N. H. ordination wnth the said N. N, as his teacher. 
Whoever of the venerable is for granting the said N. IST. 
ordination with the said N. N. as his teacher, let him be 
silent. Whoever is against it, let him speak.” If, after 
thrice repeating this motion, no dissentient voice is heard, 
it is declared passed. “N. N. has from the Order received 
ordination with the said N. N. as his teacher. The Order 
is in favour of this; therefore it is silent ; thus I under- 
stand.” Next, when they have measured the shadow, 
i.e., determined the time of day, in order to fix the 
anciennete of the newly-ordained member, and have 
announced the particulars therefore, they communicate to 
the young member of the Order the four rules of monastic 
austerity in external life : The food of him, who’ has gone 
from home into' homelessness, shall be the morsels w'hich 
he receives by begging. His clothing shall be made out 
of the rags which he collects. His resting-place shall be 
under the trees of the forest. His medicine shall be the 
stinking urine of cattle. If pious laymen prepare him a 
meal, if they give him clothing, shelter, medicine, it is 
not forbidden him to take them, but he is to look upon 
this harsh form of mendicancy as the proper and appointed 
mode of life for a monk. 

Finally the four great prohibitions are communicated 
to the member, the fundamental duties of monastic life, 
by an infringement of which the guilty person brings 
about his inevitable expulsion from the Order : — 

“An ordained monk may not have sexual intercouse, 
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-iiot even -^ith an animal Tbe monk ^\ho has sexual 
intercourse, is no longer a monk , he is no disciple of the 
son of the Sakva house As a man whose head is cut off, 
cannot live with the trunk, so also a monk who practises 
-sesiual intercourse is no longer a monk he is no disciple 
of the son of the Sak>a house Thou must abstain there- 
from all thv life 

“An ordained monk may not take uhat has not been 
given to him, what is called a theft — not even a blade of 
grass The monk, who takes ungiven a pada"^ or a pada’s 
worth or more than a pada, (commits) what is called a 
theft IS no longer a monk , he is no di&aple of the son 
-of the Sakya house As a diy leaf which has separated 
itself from the stalk cannot again become green, so also a 
monk, who takes ungiven a pada or a p3da’s worth or 
more than a pSda, what is called a theft, is no longer a 
a monk , he is no disaple of the son of the Sakya house 
Thou must abstain therefrom all thy life 

“An ordained monk may not knowingly depri\e anj 
creature of life, not even a worm or an ant The monk, 
who knowngly depnves a human being of life, even by 
the destruction of a foetus, is no longer a monk he is 
no disciple of the son of the Sakya house \s a great 
stone, which has been split into two parts, cannot again 
be made into one, so also a monk — and so on 

“An ordained monk may not boast of any super- 
human perfection, as much as to say ‘I like to dwell in 
an empty house ’ The monk, who with evil intent and 
from covetousness falsely and untruly boasts of a super- 
human perfection,! be it a condition of abstraction, or 


• A com or a trivial metallic weight 

+ When vre here, nest to the offences of tmchastity, theft and 
-murder, find lie false and frandolent assnmphon of spmtnal per- 
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of rapture, or of concentration, or of elevation, or 
of tlie path of deliverance, or of the fruit of deliverance, 
he is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple of the son of the 
Sakya house. As a palm-tree, the top of -which has been 
destroyed, cannot again grow, so also a monk — and so on.'’ 

The communication of these four great prohibitions 
concludes the ceremony of ordination. We see, that in it 
no liturgical elements come to the front which might to 
a certain extent serve to- express by solemn symbolism the 
putting oS of the natural man and the putting on of a 
new man, or the cohesion of the old believers and the 
young member into a spiritual unity. '=•' We have before 


fections mentioned as tlie fourth of the major sins, this entitles 
us to infer, with what offensive preference this branch of religious- 
swindling must have been cultivated ahead}' even in that age in 
Indian monastic circles. The sacred texts {“Vinaya Pi/aka," 
vol. iii, p. 87, seq.) narrate as an illustration to Buddha’s ruling 
on this point, that a community of monks in the Vajji territory 
once endured great distress by {amine. It was proposed that they 
should take service wdth the laity to obtain the means of living; 
a more quick-witted monk, however, advised that every brother 
should attribute the highest spiritual perfections to the other 
brethren in the hearing of the lait}' : “This monk has attained, 
such and such a degree of abstraction” — “tlie mordc is a saint” — 
“this monk possesses the threefold knowledge” — ^and more of the 
like. The suggestion is accepted, and the laity say in astonish- 
luent : “It is lucky, very lucky for us that such monks are spend- 
ing the rainy season in our midst. JSfever in days gone by have 
monks come to us for the rainy season such as these 
monks are, rich in virtue and noble.” Naturally then the 
liberality of the laity corresponds in full to the high opinion which 
they entertain of the spiritual merit of their guests, so that the 
latter survive the period of famine, “blooming, w'ell-fed, with 
healthy complexion and healthy skin.” 

* The assertion often made, that the person entering the Order 
changes his family-name for a doister-name,, is erroneous or at 
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comrades of his quondam spiritual life, they do not repel 
him. Though this unlimited possibility of recession may 
have brought evils in its train — ^it is admitted, that it has 
led tO' gross abuses in the present day* — yet its influence 
on the moral health of monastic life may be regarded as 
^nore beneficial than otherwise. Apart from the fact that 
the Order would have been wholly deficient in the external 
■power to bind its members by forcible means of any kind 
whatever, nothing could have been more decidely opposed 
Vo the nature of Buddhism than such constraint. Every 
man might go the way which the strength or the weakness 
of his nature, the merit or demerit of past existences led 
him : the doors of the Order stood open, but no impatient 
or pertinacious zeal pressed the reluctant to enter or 
impeded the return of the wayward to the world. 


Property — Clothincs — weeping — aintenance . 

‘'Community of mendicants’’ (Bhikkhtisangha) was 
the name given to themselves by this fraternity of fully- 
accredited, ordained monks. This name indicates that 
among their duties that of poverty ranked next in order 
to chastity. This had alwa 5 ’^s been so, ever since there 
was a monastic system in India. A Vedic text belonging 
to the age of the first rudiments of this monasticism says 


’’“It happens every day that monks who have entered the 
cloister under the compulsion of parents, or to avoid the service 
of the king, or from poverty, from laziness, from a love of solitude 
or of study, or from any other worldly motive, again quit the 
cloister, to succeed to an inheritance, to marry, &c. In further 
India it is even the custom for young men, even princes, to 
assume the monk’s cowl for a term only, at least for three 
months.” — Koppen, i, 338. 
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of tlic Braljnnns who rcnouncc the worid “They cca««i 
from ‘iccUiig for children, nnd scclnng for possessions, and 
<cckinp the wor1dI>, and tliQ itxncntc as beggars For 
wlnt seeking for children js, that is also seeking for 
Iiosscssioiis, wlnt sockmg foi possessions is, tint is also 
<ocl ing for the worldly , the one is seeking as much as the 
other * So the Buddhist monk also renounces all piopcrty. 
Ko express \*ow imjioses on him the duty of povertj , both 
the marnage tie niitl the rights of proj)ert> of him who 
renounces the yrorld, arc rcganlwl as *j>so facto cancelled bj 
the “going forth from home into homelessness “f Propert>' 
w IS felt to be a fetter, yvhtch holds m bondage the spirit 
struggling for freedom “Vcr> straitened,” it is said, “is 
hfc in the home, a state of impurity freedom is m Icavmg 
the home”— “Lcaying all property behind must one go 


• “Catapallia Br xir, 7, a, 26 

t More accarateb expressed the monk, who is resolved to 
remain true to the spmtunl hfc, looks upon his marnage as dis 
sobtd, Ins property as given away The wife whom he has 
forsaken, Is stnctly termed m the texts ’*lns quondam partner” 
(pnrflnadntiyikfi, “MaliAvogga,” i, 8, 78, "Sntlavibhanga,” Ptr 
t, , he addresses her, like every other woman, as "sister” (Pdr 
1 c § 7) It IS in no way inconsistent with this, if the familj 
of a monk, winch desires Jus return to a worldly status, looks upon 
his marriage and his rights of property as continuing, and if 
he himself, longing for a worldly life, says to himself *'I have 
a wife, for whom I must provide”— 'T have a village, on the 
income of which I desire to live” — “I hove gold, on it I shall live” 
( 'Suttavibhanga,” P 4 r 1 , 8, a) — In one direction the spintnal law 
permitted a noteworthy operation of the old rights of property 
surrendered by the monk to take effect in certain cases where the 
receiving of any new article whatever for monastic house keeping 
ivas forbidden, eg a new olmsbowl, he was permitted to take 
the object m question, if it had been made for him "from his own 
means” (“Suttav Nissaggiva,** aoiu, a, 2, xxvi, 2, seq) Cf 
"Mayr, “Indisches Erbrecht,” p 145 
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thence” — “In supreme felicity live rve, who possess 
nothing ; cheerfulness is our diet, as of the gods of the 
regions of light” — “As the bird, wherever he flies, carries 
nothing with him but' his wings, so also' a monk is content 
with the garment, which he is wearing, with the food, 
which he has in his bod5\ Wherever he goes, he every- 
where carries his property with him.” 

The simple needs, which in the climate of India belong 
to the life of a monk, and the common life of a monastic 
order, are easily satisfied. “Clothing, food, lodging, 
medicine for the sick” — this is the standing enumeration 
of what the Order looked for from the pious beneficence 
of the laity, and seldom -looked for in vain. What did not 
come within the narrow circle of these immediate 
necessaries of life, could as little constitute part of the 
property of the Order as that of the individual monk.'’‘ 
Lands, slaves, horses and live stock, the Order did not 
possess, and was not allowed to accept. It did not engage 
in agricultural pursuits, nor did it permit them to be 
carried on on its account. “A monk,” as the old confes- 


*Tfiat tlie Order was allowed to have any kind of possession 
whatever, which was forbidden to the individual brethren, has been 
often asserted, but, as far I can see, quite groundlessly. The more 
important items of property which belonged to the Order, could 
not indeed by gift or division pass into the possession of individilal 
monks (“Cullavagga,” vi, 15, 16), but it w-as not unallow^able for 
a monk to possess things of this description (“Mahivagga,” viii> 
27> 5)* Then after his death they fell into the property of the 
"Church of the four quarters of the w’orld, the present and the 
absent,” while smaller articles of a deceased monk were divided 
among the brethren wdth a special regard for those who had 
attended to him during his sickness. Mention, however, is made 
of death-bed bequests : “A nun said when dying : after my death 
my property is to go to the Order” ("Cull.,” x, ii). Whether any 
other ’heirs but the Order of the monks or of the nuns could be 
nominated, is not known. 
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formula ‘Wjs, “who digs the earth or causes it to be 
<hifr, IS Inblc to punishment “• But most stnctlj was 
the rcccmnR of Rpld and silver forbidden to Buddha's 
dtcciplcs, individuallj ns well as collectively The bene- 
fnetor, who desires to ipve a monk not the tlnnfrs them 
selves which he requires, but their monc> value, delivers 
the moncj to operatives, and the monk then receives 
from them wlnt is intended for him The provisions of 
the rules of the Ortler to meet the cast, where a brother 
permits f:old or silver to be tendcrctl to him in spite of the 
prohibition, show how Iivelj was tlic feclinjj of what was 
here at stake for the spirit of their common life, and how 
care was taken with an an\ictj which has something touch- 
ing alxuit It, to guard against the dangerous consequences 
of such sinful greed When the guilt> monk has pcnitcnt- 
Iv confessed his traiisflrcssion before the assembled monks, 
if one of the laitv attached to the Order be in the neigh- 
bourhood, the gold IS given to him, with these words 
'Tnciid, take this into th> keeping ” If lie washes, he 
can then purchase for the monks wlnt the> arc permitted 
to receive, butter, oil, or hoiic> This they may all enjoj, 
only he who has received the gold, is not allowed to have 
anv share of it Or the h>’inan ma> cast the gold away 
If It IS not possible for the Order to get nd of the 
dangerous possession m this vva>, one of the brethren is to 
be chosen to be the “thrower away of the gold," who has 

• Of Buddha s Order the same may be said i^liich the 
Bralminjilln Sutta represents people saying to each other regarding 
Buddlia himself From recemog bondsmen, and bondswomen 
the ascetic Gotama refrains — from receiving elephants, cattle, 
horses and mares, the ascetic Gotama refrains—from receiving 
arable land the ascetic Gotama refrains ’* In the Vmaya texts, 
accordmglj, nothing is found which points the pursuit of agn 
culture, except only one, qmte solitary passage, * MahAvagga," 
VI, 39 which hardly refers to anything more than the occasional 
sowing of seed m the land belonging to the /IrAmas 
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five qualities: who is free from desire, free from hate, 
free from infatuation, free from fear, and who knows 
what casting away and what not casting away means. 
He is to throw the gold or the silver away, and is to 
take care that the place where it 'lies is not to be recognized 
by any sign. If he makes anj’^ signs, he is liable to punish- 
ment. Already at an early date severe struggles arose 
in the Order regarding this prohibition of the receipt of 
gold and silver,'" but it was successfully maintained in its 
integrity for centuries. Bj’’ nothing so clearly as by this 
prohibition and by the obedience which it has obtained, is 
it guaranteed that the ancient Buddhist Order did really 
remain free and pure from all hankering after worldly 
power as well as worldly enjoyment. Never could it have 
so completely surrendered the possession of gold and there- 
with all possibility of outer action, had it not been in 
truth precisely that alone which it professed to be, a com- 
munity of those who sought for peace and deliverance in 
separation from everything earthly. 

The dwelling, food, and clothing of the monks are 
laid dovm in detailed regulations. The character of these 
rules is very decided : the abstaining from everything 
which implies comfortable enjoyment, being at one’s ease 
in worldly possessions, is just as urgently demanded, as 
on the other side excesses of ascetic praxis are w'holly 
eschewed. Here we find none of those strange features, 
with which a fanciful inquirer has recently made up the 
picture of what he calls original Buddhism : a society of 
ascetics, who were allowed to live under no roof, but to 
pass their whole life under. the open heavens, sitting in 


Apparently in the Council of VesaU (circ. one century after 
Buddlia’s death) the dispute touching the receipt of gold and silver 
was the particularly essential among a series of secondarj’^ and 
subtle differences. 


atAHiCTFJi OF TUL RULES COl EHMSG OUTER UFE m 


c-tr'ino” fu 0 - iint*<r trrcs, \\} (xc uho’e npjKnnncc 
i It t! c of dcfonrtit) nni! inipijnl> ■ In 
iniih al nc^hcricx: m oitr* flpptnnrcc, cxpcciall) in 
clcj'htnr* r'ov* ttlxxK*! In the ca<c of jounrer 

r* ?1 •‘f who ^rc iim’cr the r jKrnntcttdcncc of nn 

c' I •% •! er, the I-tJcr Im to pa> attention to the npptnr- 
'■nrc of tl fve <r>»«irn**ctl to hi< care ! e is rt'f]tiirc<l to «cc, 
I’ tJcx mile ll rr clo'hcs nph*. i!\c them, •’ml w-ish 
t! r~i T'O >cj1\ Ti c *aMitatjo*i niifl aenlihl on of tlie 
<js ocn p ol !i\ t! c monls the clcininsr of fiinitlurc, 
tJ c » nn np all arttclcx tl at ivjnirt it, are prescnl>e<l 
uith the rrciic^* •nmntenrss m tl c w'O'-Js on the nile> of 
tl c On’e- Tonrhinff tl c fttr^XcT o- Itxs clc'^trcc of nlxti- 
! rnre fni*n the nccca'^tic' ami comforts of reptihr life, 
a certain frett^om Is nllosctl to the indiMilial, to allow 
f-c«j«e for his in<li\atltil hies oinl clislilo \\hog\cr 
wxhwl muht talc a a-ow to lut on the forxl winch lie 
I ii;*ht ol tani on Ins bc^nnff cxi>e<hi»on from house to 
I Ol *<, hdt no one w-as for!» «l<!cn to accept the m\ nations 
of pons lajman to dme, ami read that llmldha himself 
aivep'cal such iiuilations on mimUrUxs occasions \Mio- 
t\c-f wishtal mirhl patcli tofrether raRS, which he had 
collected, to unit hmntif a nionl’s >cllow Rarmtait , 
w-andennp nionls, who hap|>cnc<l conic to n cremation- 


• »*fr IIb I Ihlfinns * p if Rff] {f>f tlie German 

traixlitlon) Intfr alia ft Is tlicrt? «ifl In fact we see tlie 
Dm! Ill in lie ler^n 1>. nrtwillistan line, tlic Rpeefous splcmlotir 
%\lth wliieji ihev invest Jiini e\erj daj m Ids own person Roin" 
flit of the pro\e of Anftttinpfn lila and wnlhniR to the nearest 
(onm (i) collect alms In the face of thfs what meaning hate 
the cloiiter rules lie directions for associated life and whatc\cr 
else of the 1 hid meels us in tic Viiinjn? Is it consfsUnt with 
tl 18 that a host of scholim surround the Buddha an) h'i\c 
Mtinttd thcmselses with Ids doctnne and Jin\e taught otlers?' 
Of course ho\ eoiill scholar* mdcesl satiate Ihemsches with the 
leaching of a man, who daily goes out of n wood m person! 
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ground, used perhaps to gather there the shreds from 
which they made their dlothes. But no one was forbidden 
to dress himself in the garments, which layman presented 
to the monks. “I grant you, O monks, that he who wears 
clothes given by the laity, ma}’- also wear clothes made 
up from gathered rags. If you have a fancy for both, 
O monks, I have no objection to it.”"'' Whoever wished, 
might dwell in the forest or in the caves of the mountains, 
but no one was forbidden to take up his abode near a 
village or a town. With sticks gathered in the forests, 
and grass, every monk could easily construct a hut for 
himself, and la5nnan not unfreequently even lent their 
assistance or caused building operations to be carried on 
at their expense for the Order, so that monk’s houses 

The following passage of the “TheragSthfi” (fol. khe) des- 
cribes briefly and graphically the life of a monk, who adheres to 
the stricter ordinances in dress, food, and so on : 'Tn solitude 
and quiet where the wild beasts have their dwelling and the 
gazelles, there let the abode of the monk be, tliat he inay be 
able to dwell in retirement and seclusion. On dunghills, on 
cremation-grounds, and on the streets, let him seek wherewith he 
may prepare himself clothing; rough let the garment be wdiich 
he wears. With submissive air let the monk move, watching 
the doors of his senses and keeping himself in checli, from house 
to house in order to beg for food. Let him be content also 
with poor food; let him not desire anything else, many savoury 
things. He who is fond of savoury things, his spirit is not 
fond of abstraction. Needing nothing, content, apart from the 
world, let the wise man live; layman and anchorite, both let him 
avoid. Like a dumb or a deaf man let him show himself ; let 
him not speak, who is wise, at an unseasonable moment in the 
Order.” The dangers, which forest life must daily and hourly 
cause to spiritual personages, were obviously not fewer in those 
days than now', when year after 3 'ear hermits are killed in 
hundreds by snakes and wild beasts in Indian forests. A 
particular section of the sacred texts, entitled “the imminent 
dangers of forest life,” contains admonitions to zealous accelera- 
tion of spiritual effort, when every moment may bring violent 
death. 
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(Mh'iras), detached building' or a complex whole, with 
assembly-rooms, council-chambers, dming-halls, structures 
for warm Inths and ablutions, as well for the Order 
in Its entirely as for the members mdunduallj, were at 
their disposal * On the whole we have undoubtedly to 
picture to ourselves monks, those even who had chosen a 
life in the forests, t dwelling rather m huts or houses than 
under the open sky, perchance under the shade of a 
tree Even wanderers had as a nde a shelter at their 
disposal Novaecs and scholars used generallj to go on 
ahead and see tint quarters were prepared for their teachers 
among the communities, whose place of residence they 
passed through The jounger brethren went out to meet 
the older monks, who came on their wanderings , they 
took their overalls and almsbowls from tlicm, got water 
ready for them to wash their feet and showed them to 
their quarters for the night Dunng the three months of 
the ramv’ season in which itinerating ceased, the monks 
w ere expressly forbidden to resort to a place of rest in the 
•open, at the -foot of a tree Thus the tradition of the 
Singhalese represents Mahinda, the converter of the island, 

• We are not to think of the vibflras of ancient times as 
■cloisters, which had been erected for the reception of a great 
number of resident*! On the whole it «eems to have been the 
rule, that one vihSra accommodated only one monk , such vihSras 
usuallv lay near one another in greater or smaller numbers 
The vihira is described as espeaally great which is mentioned 
in the ‘ Cullavagga” (vi, ii), in which seventeen monks arranged 
themselves for a rainy season Six other monks come thither, 
and still there is room for them also Possibly we have to look 
upon both parties as accompanied by scholars, novices, and so 
forth Stone, brick, and wood are named as the usual natenals 
for the buildings of the Order 

•f Compare tlie rules for the house and the day for monks 
living in the forest, which we read in the ‘Cullavagga *’ viii, 6 
The stately vih&ra, which the venerable Ud&yi had built for 
bimself m the forest, is described in the ‘ Suttavibhanga,” 
Sangh 11, I, I 
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and his spiritual companions, before the rainj’ season set& 
in, dwelling near the capital in a park, which the king had 
placed at their disposal, “wutli a good view and ricli in 
shade, adorned with flowers and fruit, trub^ lovely . . . 

there is a beautiful lotus pool, covered with lotuses, white 
and blue ; there is fresh w^ater in beautiful springs, scented 
by sweet flowers.” But when the rainy season comes 
round, when in India damp weather sets in — in Ceylon 
itself these are the finest months of the whole year — 
Mahinda leaves in the park and goes with the other monks- 
to the mountain of Missaka, there to provide himself 
accommodation in the lioles of the rocks. The king hears- 
of this and hastens out : ‘^Why hast thou left me and 
mine and come to this mountain ?” And INIahinda replies : 
“Here we wish to pass the rainy season, three months^ 
long. Near a village or in the forest, or in a dwelling- 
place, the door of which can be shut, has Buddha com- 
manded the monks to dw’ell when the rainy season 
comes. Then the king gives an order for eight and 
sixty cells to be hollowed out in the rock for the monks — 
cells such as throughout the whole of India and Ceylon, 
lying often several stories one over the other, still mark 
indelibly to-day the old ralBdng points and centres of 
monastic life. 

In the village itself, or in a town, the monk is not 
permitted to reside except in cases of urgent necessity, 
nor even as much as to set foot in them between noon 
and the appearance of dawn on 'the following day.f But 

'■ With the passage of the “Dipavainsa” (14, 64) compare the 
rules of the Order on this subject, “Mah^vagga,” iii, 12. 

t “Pacittiya,” 85. On one occasion when Buddlia in his 
wanderings approaches his native town, Kapilavatthu, he sends- 
on one of the faithful, sayings : “Go, Mahanima, and seek in 
Kapilavatthu a lodging, in which I can find shelter to-day for 
one night” (“Angnttara Nik.,” vol. i, fol. jhau). Instances of 
this kind occur onlj' quite isolated. 
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he IS tied to the neighbonrhood of village and town by 
the necessity of supporting life Even he, who has talen 
a \o\v to live m the forest, lues just near enough to the 
nllage to be able to reach it on his begging excursion * 
CatTjiiig in his hands the liowl, m which he places the 
food handed to him, he is to go from house to house, 
whether belie\ers dwell in them or unbelievers , onlj he 
IS to pass bj the house of poor people, of whom the Order 
Know tliat they w ould give the begging monks food beyond 
what they could afford, and would then themselves to 
suffer hunger. Enveloped m Ins overall, with downcast 
look, without bustle, and in neither hasty nor careless 
fashion, the monk is to enter the houses. He is not to 
stand too near not too far off he is not to stay too 
longer nor to go away too quickly He is to wait m 
silence, until something is given to him , then he is to hold 
out his bowl, and, without, lookmg at the face of the 
giver, receive what she gives him Then he spreads bis 

• “Callavagga,” mh, 6 For jllnstration take the narrative 
in the “Comtnentarj on the Dlmramapada/* p 8i, seq Ihe 
saintly monk Pdhta comes with sixty accompanying brethren in 
his wanderings, when the rainy season is near, to a great village, 
and makes Ins beggmg-excursion through it “Ihe people saw 
these monks, who were adorned witli right demeanonr, and tliey 
prepared seats Sor them wjth beiieviag heart, invited them to sit 
dow'n, entertained them with the best food, and asked them 
‘Reverend sirs, whither does your w-ay he?’ They replied 
‘Wliere we may find a place good to dwell in, O believer’ The 
clever people saw ‘Ihe venerable ni n are looking for a dwelling 
and an abode,’ and they said *lf you, venerable sirs, be willing 
to dwell here for these tliree months, we shall take onr refuge 
m the faith, and observe the requirements of upright life ’ 
Pdhta accepts the invitation, whereon the villagers erect a vihdra 
m the forest (1 c p 85, line 13) Thence the monks go every 
morning into the village to «>llect alms When one of the 
monks becomes blind, and can go no longer to the village, the 
residents of the village send him food daily into the forest ’’ 
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■overall over the almsbowl, and goes slowly on. “When 
they leave the village,” says an old poeni,==-' “they look 
back on nothing. Without looldng round they walk 
about ; therefore dear to me are the monks.” When the 
monk has returned from the begging excursion, there 
follows about midday the hour for eating, the one meal 
in the whole day. “The monk,” it is said in the confes- 
sional formula, “who at an improper timef takes or enjoys 
hard or soft food, is liable to punishment.” The meal 
consists chiefly, as Indian custom requires, of bread and 
rice, with which water is drunk. The enjoyment of flesh 
and fish is limited ; spirituous liquors are most strictly 
forbidden. 

For a monk to dwell alone, without having other 
brethren in his neighbourhood, is quite the exception, 
even in the case of those who have chosen a forest-life. 
The provisions of the laws of the Order are wholly based 
■on the supposition that small knots of brethren living 
near each other come together, who depend on each other 
to unite for confession, to instruct one another, to strengh- 
en one another in doubt and temptation, to care for one 
another in sickness, and to keep up spiritual discipline 
among themselves. “For,” says the old confessional 
formula, “the band of the disciples of the Exalted One 
is so bound together that one exhorts the other and one 
stablishes the other.” Especially on the younger monk 
is it enjoined as a duty to seek the company of the older 
and more experienced brethren’, to be instructed in the 
doctrines of the faith as well as in the external rules of 
conduct, even down to the directions for the wearing of 
clothes and carrying of the almsbowl. During the first 
five years which every monk passes in the Order, he is 

“Therigath^,” fol. «i. 

t l.e., between the hour of midday and the daTAUi of the 
-following day. 
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tc<iuirctl lo phcc l»in<cU umler tbc fnuthiiec nnd mstnic 
imn ot two nblc nionH* wlo nlnll ha\c belonged for nt 
!c*j \cars to the Order Tlic<c lie 'iccompinics in 
their nnndcntifts nnd hcfRinr cvctir^ton*! , he looh*> after 
the clciniiiK of the r cells, and <cr\cs them at their meals 
"Tit teacher is to loo^ ujwi the scholar as a son , the 
*<hf>!ar is |t> tool «i>fm the teacher as a father Tluis both 
arc to iKniJl nr<pect, nttachincnt nnd unanimiU of life 
to p'i:\*ail Iwtwct i then, that lht\ niaj he ehlc to rtow, 
pro^rre^s, and snhhsh ihcinscUts in this Doctrine and 
this T/in "t "He who has left Ins home for the faith, 
he who Ins come hither in earU \tarv and is >oimpr, let 
him attich InmseU to nohlt fritiuK, to imwcaninp: persons 
of pure wnlh He who his left Ins home for the faith, 
who has come luthtr in t irl\ scars ami is >onnp, a monl 
wlo IS intclhrtnt, kl him nlmk m the Order nnd praclm? 
the "J 

•Tlicrt w-as noilniiK in the w iv of diflcrtiiccs of nnl 
in tht circles of hrctlirtii, hut the iiaiural prisileRcs and 
claims to respect, whuh UIoiik to ptcntcr semontj— t c 
to lilt rrealer kiiRth of spintnnl stamlinc, which was 
rccloncd from the ilalt of ordination In the procetshnfr^, 
ishich had to bt conducted before the Order, nnd "ex- 
pcnciiccd nnd able monk" could take the uiUmtuo Tlit 
numerous office bearers whom we find meiUionctl bear 
b> no means a Incrarclncal diameter , tliej Im\c to 
do chitny with the care of cxtcnial necessities nnd the 
discharge of domestic duties , thus tlicrc was n caretaker 
of the sleeping places, a caretaker of the council chambers, 
a net distnbutor, a fnnt distnbutor, the overseer of the 

•One of lliem is dcnommalcd Upnjjhftja, the other /Icnrna 
(l>oth are sjnonvmoos for tcadier ) As to the relation of these 
two appoiatments, see Davids’s and my note to ‘ Mahftvaggo,*' i,. 

|*Mahft%ngga” i 25 6 33, i 

♦ “Tlicragatha,'* fol kan’ 
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novices, and other similar officers. As nnanimity was 
necessary as a general rule in most of the resolutions 
of the Order, these appointments also depended as a whole 
on the unanimous choice of the brethren present in the 
diocese. 

Ordinary labour of any kind whatever was always 
foreign to this monastic life ; it was deeply embedded in 
the Buddhist conception of the moral that the educative 
value of labour could not be acknowledged here. The 
whole life and all the energies were claimed for spiritual 
exercises. Already at early mom, before the hour for 
begging excursions had arrived, in the chambers of the 
vih&ras, in the halls and under the trees of the cloister- 
gardens, might be heard the monotonous, half-singing 
recitation of the sacred sayings and discourses of Buddha. 
The oldest of the brethren present liimself recited or 
directed one of the others to recite. Or there came 
forward, as questioner and answerer, two of the brethren 
who were versed in the rules of the Order, and discoursed 
before the assembly on important and difficult points of 
monastic law and of rules of the Order,*^' Then after the 
begging excursion, after dinner and the hours of rest 
which followed, when evening brought the brethren again 
together, they sat on far into the night — the time allotted 
to the monks for sleeping was very scant! — silently or in 
converse with one another. There were also times when 
friends made compacts with each other, like that of 
Anuruddha and his two comrades, who kept awake one 
night every five days, propounding the Doctrine and dis- 
cussing it together.! ‘‘He who abides in the Order,” we 

In tills form of discussion, -which, is treated of at 
“Mahavagga,” ii, 15, 6-ri, the proceedings, for instance, of the 
Council at Vesili regarding the ten disputed points of tlie rules 
of the Order were carried on (p. 343). 

t The regular time for rising was about dawn. 

“Mahavagga,” x, 4, 5. 
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lived in tl\e hvits they ‘bnilt for themselves, in small com- 
mtmitifis, in twos or threes, or even quite alone and only 
just near enough to others to be in reach of one another 
for holding the meetings of the chapter prescribed for 
confessional and other purposes. Perhaps nowhere have 
the sayings of Buddha, the earnest thoughts of the sufier- 
ing of everything earthly, and the great, pure expectations 
of the happy cessation of impermanence, so fully satisfied 
human hearts, as among these anchorites in their small 
and quiet forest bands. “When shall I,” sa3^s one of 
the spiritual poets,* “dwell alone in mountain grotto with- 
out companions, viewing instability in every form or being ? 
When will such be my lot? When shall I, as a sage clad 
in garments made of rags, in yellow garb, calling nothing 
my own and without occupation, desisting from love and 
hate, ceasing from infatuation, dwell cheerfully in the 
forest? When shall I, seeing the instability of my body, 
which is a nest of murder and disease, oppressed by old 
age and death, dwell free from fear, alone in the forest? 
When will such be my lot?” “The broad, heart-cheering^ 
expanses, crowned by kareri forests, those lovel}’- regions, 
where elephants raise their voices, the rocks make me glad. 
Where the rain rushes, those lovdly abodes, the mountains,, 
where sages walk, where the peacock’s cry resounds, the 
rocks make me glad. There is it good for me to be, the- 
friend of abstraction, who is struggling for salvation. 
There is it good for me to be, the monk, who pursues the- 
true good, who is struggling for salvation. ”t Not in many 
places on earth will the charms of contemplative solitude 
have been enjoyed so fully as there, in the forests on the- 
Ganges and at the foot of the -Himalaya, among the yellow- 
robed monks of Buddha’s Order, 


“Theragatli4,» fol. gari. 
t “TheragatM,” fol. go. 
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Twee 111 ilic month, at futt moon and at new moon, 
the monk> of each distnct, wherever ibcj nny happen 
to he *^jounmi?, come together to celebrate the fast daj 

The ob<cn*ancG of the fast da> is the most prominent 
and almost the onl} obsenance of the ancient Biuldinst 
cwlUis, \f the word “cnltus” can be at all applied to these 
most simple and plain oMcmal forms of mutual rchgions 
life Tot a faith, winch looks upon man's own heart os 
the «y 3 lc place in whicli decisions between happinc.-^s and 
nun can be earned into effect, what llie lip utters and what 
the 1 and docs, can Ijaie a value onb ‘'o far as it is a 
concomitant of, s>*mbol correspondinir to, that internal 
process And above all in the first age of the younff 
Buddhist comtnuiut) must that vciy opposition to the old 
faith with its ccrcmoniousncss, with its animal snenfices 
and «wna'Offenrtgs, with its hosts of singing and 
jmimblmg pnests have been cspeciall) kecnb felt and led 
tc the result, that so much the more earnest heetl was 
taken *0 preserve the mtcmal character of the individual 
faith free from ever} non csscnti'tl We must keep before 
us the fact, that anything vn the wa> of a mystenum, such 
as th'tt from whtch the early Christian cultus drew its 
vitalit>, was foreign to Buddhism, the conception that 
the divine Head of the Church is not absent from his 
people, but that he dwells powerfully in their midst as 
their lord and king, so that all cultus is nothing else but 
tlic e\'pressioii of this continuing living fellowship 
Buddha, liowcver, has enterod into Nirvlna , if his 
believers desired to invoke him he could not hear them 


• The designation of this day as a fast day rests on the 
Bucient usages of the Vedic cnltns With an octnal fast the 
Buddhist Order had nothing to do 
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Therefore Buddhism is a rdigion without prayer. The 
preaching of Buddha’s doctrine, the practice of spiritual 
•abstractions, in which they thought they possessed so 
:powerful an aid to religious effort, permeated the whole 
life of the brethren, but they found no expression in the 
rorms of a regularly organized cultus ; for this last there 
was little room left in that xmiversal sway, conceivable 
only in a monastic Order, of religious thought over every 
word which the believer utters, and over every step he 
takes. 

Among the operations of this quasi-cultus stands, as 
already mentioned, in precedence of everything else, the 
confessional celebration observed on the “fast-day,” the 
check, so to speak, employed to determine whether the 
duties of spiritual life have been truly and fully performed 
by all the brethren. These confessional meetings give 
above all a lively expression tO' the cohesion of the mem- 
bers of the Order. 

The eldest among the monks in every district calls the 
meeting, and at evening on the fast-day all the brethren, 
who are sojurning within the limits of the diocese, come 
together in the vihSra chosen for the purpose or whatever 
other place is selected by the Order, be it a building or 
a cave in the mountain. IMO' one is permitted to absent 
himself. Only in the case of insanity can a dispensation 
be granted, and sick brethren can be allowed to remain 
away, if they can cause an assurance of their purity from 
the transgressions mentioned in the confessional formula 
to reach the assembled brethren through a comrade. If 
there be no one to convey -this assurance, the invalid must 
be brought on his chair or on his bed to the assembly, or 
if this cannot be done without danger to him, the Order 
must go in a body tO' his bedside for the celebration. But 
under no circiunstances is it permitted to go through the 
sacred office in an assembly short of the full number. 
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By the light of a torch the monks take their places in 
the place of assembly on the low seats prepared for them. 
No lajman, no novice, no nun may be present, for the law 
of the Order, which is now to be recited in the form of 
a confessional formula, is regarded as a reserved possesion 
of the monks alone** This confessional formula, the 
liturgy P^timoLkha C'«nburdenmg"^}, the oldest of the 
brethren, or he who otherwise able and qualified, now 
recites with a loud voice — 

^‘Reverend sirs,” he says, “let the Order hear me. 
To«day is fast-day, the fifteenth of the month If the 
Order is ready, let the Order keep fast-day and have the 
formula of confession recited What must the Order do 


• “The monk, who makes sa nnordamed person a partaker 
verbatim of the Dhamma, is liable to pamshment” (''Pacitti^a,” 
4) I believe, not altogether m harmony with the ancient com- 
mentator IS this passage, that by the term Dhamma the mavims 
of the confessional formula of the PatimoLkha are to be nnder- 
stood It can hardly be assumed that a monk, who, like Mahmda, 
for example, before the Cejlonese king, retailed the sa>mgs or 
preachings of Buddha, thereby incurred the penalty of an offence 
There were, moreover, among the laity themselves “preachers 
of the Dhamma” (dhammakathika), as the first of ^\hom Citta 
IS mentioned by name in one of the sacred texts (Anguttara 
NikSya,” vol 1, near the neginnmg), and similarly the case is 
mentioned m the “Vinaja,” where a lajTnan summons the monks 
to deliver to them a discourse of Buddha’s, wth which he ts 
acquainted, and of which the knowledge is in danger of bemg 
lost ("Mahfivagga,” in, 5, 9) As regards the character of the 
Patimokkha as a secret lore, cf "Jlilinda Pauha,” p 190, seq 
I rom this it also follows, when tradition represents a person like 
the voung Moggaliputta, who is put forward as the model of a 
quickh progressing scholar, as still learning during the four 
jtars of his noviciate onK the collections of the Suttas and the 
Abhidhamma, that the Vina\a was an Arcanum, which became 
accessible to him after liis ordination, and not till then— 

P/taka vol 111, p 299 
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first? Report the declaration of purity, reverend sirs.'^' 
I shall recite the formula of confession.’^ 

The Order present replies : “We all, who are here 
present, hear and consider it well.” 

“Whoever has committed a transgression,” the leader 
goes on, “let him confess it. Where there is no trans- 
gression, let him be silent. From j-our silence I shall infer 
that you are clear, reverend sirs. As an individual man, 
to whom a question is put, is supposed to answer, so is it 
in the case of an assembly like the present, when the 
question has been put three times. A monk, who' on the 
question being put three times does not confess a fault, 
which he has committed and which he remembers, is 
guilty of an intentional lie. But intentional lying, 
reverend sirs, brings destruction ;t thus has the Exalted 
One said. Therefore a monk, who has committed a fault, 
remembers it, and seeks to be pure therefrom, is to confess 
his fault. For what he confesses, will lie 'lightly on him.” 

Now the enumeration of the transgressions which are 
to be confessed begins. The most serious stand first, those 
four sins, of which every newly entering brother is already 
warned at ordination, that whoever commits them, can no 
longer belong to the Order (p. 351). “If a monk,” the 
leader begins, “who has chosen the exercises and the 
fellowship of the monks, has carnal intercourse with any 
creature whatever, down even to a beast, without renounc- 
ing these exercises i and without admitting his w^eakness, 
then this involves a defeat {by evil) and expulsion from 
the Order.” Similar terms deal with the three other 
grarnst sins, theft, murder, and the fa'lse assumption of 
spiritual perfections. At the close of this enumeration of 

* Lc., the declaration in the name of the brethren absent 
on account of sidcness, tliat they have committed no transgres- 
sion c-nnmernted in the confessional formula: 

f/.c., it prevents the attainment of sanctification. 
t T-C‘f leaving the Order. 
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lrv}«.pTc'--^‘oivi. %\hjdi britiR with Ihcm "defeat ami 
c'ciml‘>n from tlic Order,** the leader turn*; him^lf to the 
halhrcn present with the thrice rcpcatctl question: 
"IKtv now I n'^h the \encniMc Arc \oii free from the*^e 
tmn‘‘,*rc"'.*ons? And for the *<rcond time I ask. Arc you 
frcv? Tor the third tine 1 a-'k Are sou free?" And if 
all :irL -Mlcnt' — "Tree are the \cncmhlc from these, there* 
fore tht\ are s^ent , «o I tal l it ** 

Tin. emimcrafon is now directed to the less senous 
tmtv ?Tess,ons, to those, which the Onlcr \isits with a 
ttmi-crarj* dt^Trmblion. and to those, which arc atoned for 
without nn\ action of the Order hv the mere admission of 
the midty jearty Tor example, n is said — 

"The monk v.ho lowers hiius.l{ to touch a wonun’s 
I>croM with comipl thoughts, while he chsps licr hand or 


•Ttse ttordms o' the fornuh Mious bejom) dout)t, that 
acconlsfig to the onemil ihteation fttnnne «ho felt hmwelt gadti 
o' a iramKfc^oon, had at thU |K«ni to confers jt before the 
Ort'er. The liter tc'cti (‘'KhamUnbs") cue thrcctioni whicli are 
ol iiriuicc iMih tin* con‘tnJCHon No o'lc cuiild cirr> unaloned 
rwdt I'.itJi Jiirj into the confcisiojiil aacimg He hid prciiomh 
to c^nfrii and, ulierc aiw peinnct is attached, perform it Also 
when he caUi to mind in o'fcncc first onl\ dtmnp the celebration, 
lit Uis not to atisv\tr the <jue«itioii of the leader, but he Ins to 
olt«olvc liimiclf, b> nnticlpition as it were, for the period of the 
crlcljration, bi «i}inR to Ins iieighliour “I nend, I hn\c com- 
mitted this and that of/ence, when I shill hn\t risen from this 
phee, I shall piirifj mvself therefrom" \Vliocier was coifiuznnt 
of the tranaRrtsiion of another, linj to hold the Rmhy to 

pt nance before the celebration of the tnnfcsslon, or "to forbid 
the confession" ui Uis ti^c h> \cto, luUil he had complied with 
his dut\ W'c see in this niasim "No man, on whom a trins- 
grtsstoii lies, IS allowed to 1 eep the ctremonj of the fast-dij” 
("Mah&iif^’Rfl," II, 27, cf ‘'CulIa\ni»Rn,‘’ t\, 3 ) cUirl> the more 
fitnipulotts conception of « late period, ns conipircd with the old 
infitilulion, which had created the obsemntc of the fast daj quite 
pirticiilarlj for those who were burdened b\ a sense of guilt 
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clasps her hair or touches one part or another of her body^ 
the Order inflicts on him degradation.” 

''The monk who in any house belonging to the Order 
knowingly so' arranges his quarters that he thereby in- 
commodes a monk who has come before him, aiid says 
within himself : ‘Who finds it too narrow, may gO' out,’ 
having just this and nothing else in view ; he is guilty of 
sin.” 

“The monk who in anger or enmity extrudes a monk 
from a house belonging to the Order, or causes him to 
be extruded, he is guilty of sin.” 

Tn this manner, in more than two hundred paragraphs 
thrown together somewhat imsystematically, are specified 
those injunctions, which govern the dail5’- life of the monks, 
their residence, eating and drinking, clothing, and their 
intercourse with each other and with nuns and laity. 
Even the most external and the most trivial matter finds 
a place ; to the painful fondness for rule, which is here 
traceable in every word, nothing is unessential. In the 
fact that the Buddhist Order has not been able to invest 
its most prominent liturgical creation with any other form 
than that of a paragraphic collection of monastic rules we 
may perhaps detect an element of illiberality ; but 
insipidity and paltriness he alone -will call it, to whom 
serious and scrupulous obedience to rule even in the most 
trivial matters appears insipid and paltry. 

Next to the half-monthly Confessional days the yearly 
xecmring simple and beautiful celebration must be borne 
in mind, which bears the name of invitation (Pavarajta). 
When the three months of the rainy season have gone by, 
before the wandering begins, the brethren in each diocese, 
who have passed this time in common retirement — they are 
for the most part friends closely attached to each other — 
unite in a solemn conference, in which every one, from 
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the oldest to the joungest, sitting m a reverential attitude 
on the ground, raising his clasped hands, asks his spmtual 
comrades, if he has been guilty of any sin during thi& 
period, to name it to him “Reverend sirs,” it is then 
said, “I invite the Order, if je have seen anything on my 
part, or have heard anything, or liavc any suspicion about 
me, ln\e pitj on me, reverend Sire, and speak If I «;ce. 
It, I shall atone for it 

In the«e feu ceremonious observances has been 
desenbed the narrow range of tint, which, with the dis- 
ciples of Buddha, takes the place of regular acts of public 
uorship It uill be seen that this cultus, if we wish to 
call it so, goes onlj into the outer court of the religious 
life , It has only to do with maintaining among the monks 
cstcmal correctness m decent behaviour and dealing 
\'\niatever goes beyond this, the keeping up of instructive 
meditation and religious concentration, is left wholly to 
the unfettered action of the individual brother, of the 
individual group of brethren 

It mav be here observed that at least the first rudi 
ments of a cultus of another stamp, separated m broad 
distinction from that whicli we have discussed, go back 
into the times with which our sketch has to deal the 
rudiments of the veneration attaching to holy places md 
to Buddha’s relics Four pilaces, it is said,t are deserving 

• According to the ongmal enstom every one then, as a 
matter of course, said what he had to say m reply to this appeal, 
and when doubts e-visted, these were explained before the Order 
The ‘ Khandhaka Te-^ts" here idopted apparently, exactly a« we 
have already (note p 373) seen they did m the confessional 
celebration, the standpoint of a later age No one, it is t>aid m 
this connection, who is under the harden of guilt, can take part 
m the solemnization of the “Invitation ” what every one has to 
cast up to the other, must be previously brought to an issue — 
Mah IV, 6 16 

t “Mahlpannibbana Sutta,” p 51 
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the nobles, the Brahmans, and the citizens, who believe 
in the Perfect One , they will do the honours to the body 
of the Perfect One " So then after Buddha’s death his 
rehes are dmded out to a number of pnnees and nobles, 
each of whom “builds a stflpa (monument for relics) and 
institutes a festual” — ^festivals at which ofFeringrs of 
flowers, ablutions and illuminations on a grand scale 
usinllj plaj the chief part The Order of monks as such 
has nothing to do wath this pompous show of \eneration , 
the old rules of the Order have not a word to say about it 


The Order of Nuns 

We have already undertaken m a previous passage 
(p 164, seq ) to show the position of women m Buddha’s 
teaching We saw with what decided antipathy Buddha’s 
di<iciples stood aloof from the female se\, and how 
admission to the Order was conceded to women only with 
reluctance and under conditions which involved their 
absolute subjection to the monks The social law of the 
Indians also kept woman all her life long m complete 
dependence “In childhood,” sa>s an oft quoted sentence 
in the Institutes of Mami, “let her be subjected to the 
will of her father , in adult life to the will of the man who 
has led her home , to her son’s will, when her husband 
has died , a woman is not permitted to enjoy indepen- 
dence ” The rules which Buddhist Church law lays down 
for the spiritual life of nuns might pass for an amplification 
of this position of Manu , as the wife is placed under the 
guardianship of her husband, the mother under the guar- 
dianship of her «ons, so the Order of nuns” is placed under 
the guardianship of the Order of monks 

* The nuns constitute by themseUes an Order of their own 
tBhikUmnisangha), i\hidi is co-ca-dmate with, or rather sub- 
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To a certain extent the fundamental 'law for the Order' 
of the nuns is contained in the '‘eight high ordinances/^ 
which Buddha is said to have enjoined on the first nuns 
at their ordination. 

“A nun,” so run these propositions, “if she have been 
ordained even a hundred years ago, must bow most 
reverentially before every monk, even though he be 
ordained only on this day, rise in his presence, raise her 
clasped hands, duB’’ honour him. This rule shall she 
observe, esteem sacred, keep, respect, and through her 
whole life not transgress.” 

“A nun is not permitted to pass the rainy season in 
any district in which monks are not residing. This rule 
also shall she observe, esteem sacred, &c. 

“The nuns are to go once in the half-month to the 
monks for two things ; they are to ask for the confessional 
ceremony, t and to apply to the monks for the preaching, 
(of the sacred word). This rule also, 8ic. 

“At the end of the rainy season the nuns are to give- 


ordinate to, the Order of tire monks (Bhikkhusangha) . The two- 
Orders are together denominated “the two-sided Order” (nbhato- 
sangha). The two-sided Order represents, however, no particular 
unifying organism ; the term is onty a collective expression, 
which amounts merely to “the Order of monks and the Order of 
nuns.” The two-sided Order nowhere appears acting on a. 
common platform. If a layman gives garments to the two-sidedl 
Order, all members, monks and nuns, do not obtain equal shares,, 
but one-half belongs to the Order of, monks, the other half to the 
Order of nuns. “BJven if there be many monks there and onty 
one nun, she obtains the half.” — Maiiava-gga, viii, 32. 

“Cullavagga,” x, i, 4. 

■f The nuns have to observe the half-monthlj" confessional 
ceremony, with an extended liturgy of confession corresponding 
to the special circumstances of the Order of tlie nuns. It is 
incumbent on the monks to impart instruction to them regarding 
this ceremony, as well as regarding the atonement, of any trans- 
gressions committed. — Cullavagga, x, 6. 
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the threefold invitation to both sides of the Order (to 
accuse them of the crime) if anyone has seen, or has 
heard of anything, or has any suspicion against them 
This rule also, &c 

'‘A nun who has been guilty of a grave offence must 
submit herself to a half-monthly discipline of penance be- 
fore both sides of the Order This rule also, &c 

“Ordination is to be applied for from both sides of the 
Order only when the postulante has lived for a proba- 
tionary penod of two years m the si'^ rules t This rule 
also, &c 

“Under no circumstances is a nun to revile or scoild 
a monk This rule also, &.c 

“From this day forward is the path of speech against 
the monks closed to the nuns Yet is not the path of 
speech against the nuns clo«e(l to the monks f This rule 
also,” 8.C 

The eight “high ordinances” show clearly enough the 
subordination in which the Order of nuns is kept to the 
monks None of the more important transactions required 
by the rules of the Order could be completed by the nuns, 
which did not require to be submitted for confirmation by 
the chapter of the monks If a maiden or a woman, who 


• When the nuns have finished the celebration of the invita- 
tion among themselves {vtde supra, p 361), thej send a messenger 
to the monks on the following da>, who conveys to them in the 
name of the nuns the invitation, to state to the nuns anv offence 
of theirs, seen, heard, or suspected A corresponding imitation 
of the monk'> to the nuns does not follow (loc cit n, 19I 
•}• Vide infra, n § (p 380) 

i The meanmg of tins expression cannot be that the nun is 
not allowed to speak to tlie monk at all It is probably meant 
that the nun is not allowed to diarge a monk with an offence, to 
hold him to penance tlierefor, eientnally to veto his participation 
m the ceremonies of the confessmti and invitation {cf “Cull 
T, 20). 
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desires to obtain the initiations, has kept the vow of the 
“six rules” § through a. probationary period of two years, 
and has obtained ordination from the Order of nuns, she 
is still regarded as only “ordained on one side,” and not 
fully accredited, as long as she has not appeared before 
the chapter of monks and in its presence gone through the 
whole ceremony of ordination anew. In the same way the 
confessional -observances and imntation ceremonies of the 
nuns’ Order, the atonement for transgressions, and the 
settlement of differences of all kinds, are subject tO' control 
and partly to confirmation by the monks’ Order. Every 
half-month the nuns betake themselves to the monk, who 
has been named to them by a resolution of the brotherhood, 
to receive his spiritual instruction and admonition. In the 
presence of another monk, that monk sits waiting the nuns, 
and when they have made their appearance, bowed them- 
selves to the ground, and sat down before him, he speaks 
to them of the eight high ordinances, and expomids t0‘ 
them, either by w^ay of sermon or by question and answer, 
what he deems profitable of the teaching and maxims of 
Buddha.'^’’ 

That, as for the rest, strict separation prevailed be- 
tween monks and nuns, is self -apparent. Even the monk, 
who had to preach to the nuns, was not aliow^ed to set 


§ She has to promise expressly : “I undertake, as an 
inviolable vow, to abstain from killing any living creature during 
two years” — ^in the same way she tlion vows not to steal, to com- 
mit no unchastit}', not to lie, to drink no intoxicating beverages, 
and not to eat at the forbidden hours (f.e., between noon and the 
break of dawn next day). 

That these discourses do not represent the particular 
scholastic traditions of the sacred texts within the Order of nuns 
and that tlie latter was formed chiefly through nun-teachers, 
follows from the circumstances of the case, and is confirmed, c.g., 
by tlie statements in i8th cap. of the Dipavauisa. “Cullavagga,” 
8, when properly understood is not contradictory of this. 
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fool jn the nunntn, e\ccpt when one of the sisters laj ill 
nml rcfiuirctl Ins con^Iition To make a 30iirnt> with a 
nun, to Ro al'oard the *nmc lx>nt witli her, to sit with her 
nloiR ami without witness, wis stnctU forbidden to the 
monk* The life, the reliRions c\crci«es of the nuns 
were not csstntnlU difTcrtnt from those of the monks, 
except tint <olittide, in which the htter found so nch a 
•■ource of «Tuntinl ]o\s, if not 'ib‘5ohitel> forbidden to the 
nuns, wns at Icn't rc^lrictcil and wis ncces»anlj so to 
live in forest htniulaRcs was forbidden them , tlic> took 
up their alxxlc rather within the walls of the mIIqrc or 
to\ n, m huts or numicnts, h\ twos or m Rreater numbers, 
for a sister was not allowctl to li\c alone Prom such 
places thc> made their licRfpiic excursions and set out 
al^ on those RTCitcr pilRjimaRcs whicli were deemed fo" 
them as well as for the monks a neccss.ir> element of 
ascetic life In numb r l!ic> were apparcntl) far behind 
the nionl s,* and therefore it is to be doubted also, whether 
at anN time there was inherent m the spintinl sisterhowl a 
dcRTCc of influence wliteh could be felt, beaniiR on the 
Iluddhist communite ^’s a whole The ihoiiRhts and 
forms of life of Buddhism had been thought out and 
moulded sold) b> men and for men 


Tiir SriRiTUW. Ordcr and the L\y Wori.d 

Buddha's Church is a Church of monks and nuns 
*'Vcr\ straitened," it is said, “is life m the home, a state 

•An illustration of tins is Ki\cn, for e-^omple, in the state 
rnents of the Dipa^aiusa” ij, i) regmliiitf the number of the 
monks and nuns, who have assisted at a great festnal mstituted 
by A sol a Though the numbers themsehes are inordinately 
exaggerated, >et they throw a certain light on the relation of the 
two shI“S The chronicle speaks of 800 millions of monk and of 
only 96,000 nuns 
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•of impurity ; freedom is in leaving tlie home.’’ He who 
cannot or will not gain this freedom, is not a member of 
the Church. But the nature of the case was such, and 
the external existence of the Chnrch even demanded, that 
regular relations should be maintained between it and the 
worldly circles, which were favourably disposed to the 
interests of the Order. Without a laity, which professed 
■a faith in Buddha and Buddha’s teaching, and evinced 
this faith in pious offices, above all in works of helpful 
beneficence, an order of mendicants could not be thought 
of, and the religious movement of Buddhism would have 
been shut out from contact with the broad surface of 
popular life. Tradition, therefore, as we have pomted out, 
represents, assuredly with propriety, not merel3’- monks and 
nrms, but also “male votaries” (upasaka) and “female 
votaries” (upasiki) as gathering round Buddha from the 
very beginning, persons who while remaining in the 
worldly state, “take their refuge” in Buddha, in the 
Doctrine, and in the Order, and show by word and deed 
their adherence to this holy triad.* 

But while there was framed from the beginning for 
the monastic Church an organization, clothed wuth strict 
forms of spiritual procedure, there was no attempt made 
at creations of a similar kind for the quasi-Chm'ch of lay- 
brothers and lay-sisters. Certain customs of spiritual life 
and practical beneficence must obviously have arisen even 
here ; definite institutions have not followed. There vas 
not so much as any sharply dra'^^ line between the laity, 
who were to be regarded as adherents of the Order of 
Buddha, and those w'ho stood aloof therefrom ; entry into 
the circle of “votaries” was dependent on no* qualification 
.and followed regularly upon a form fiixed by custom, but 


Vide supra, p, i6i, seq. 
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not <lclcnnin«l by nile,* mmcly upon the per^n taking 
the step tlcchnng in the presence of a monk, either on his 
oun behalf alone, or jointl> uith mfc, children, and ser- 
\nnts, that he takes hts refuge in Buddln, the Doctrine, 
and the Order of Disciples Then there was also, it is true, 
inculralcd on the laN-disaplcs on the part of the Order, 
the ob‘icr\nncc ot certain duties of temperance and 
rectitude, t but neither was the profession of a formal vow 
b> them insisted upon, nor did the Church keep watcli in 
an> waj whatever over the actnd fulfilment of these 
di lies A foimal cvcomninnicaiion of unbelicvang, 
unwortli>, or «candaloustv-hvmg la>-brothcrs tbcrc was 
not, and, as a result of circumstances, there could not be 
There onU procedure prescribed in the regulations of the 
Church against hitv, who had given cause of complaint, 
shows clcarl\ how little the ideas of admission and c\pul- 


• An\ one nlio is conxer^ant with the method of description 
prcMilmp m the Vina>ft Texts, wi! Mdmit the conclusion, that, 
if the form for the admission of an Up'l^Aa had been looked 
ujxm ns one determined b\ rule, some inrrativc of the introduc- 
tion of this form bj an mjanclion of HuddJn must also e^ist In 
truth he is nn Upflsakn, who shows hunsclf to be so bj his acts 
It cannot therefore cause ostonishment, if occasionally people, 
who cho\x honour to monks and entertain them, are addressed 
by tlicm as Upisal ns, although thej do not make a declaration 
of their taking refuge until afterwards ("Xlhp Atth p St) 
Cf also supra, note p 163 

Certain business pursuits were regarded as unallowable for 
a la>-<hsciple, for instance, dealing m arms, in intoxicating 
liquors, m poison ("Auguttara ^ikSxa,” \ol ii, fol cam) — 
As a counterpart to the confessional celebration observed bv the 
monk on the first day, there is also enjoined on the laity the 
observance of an * eightfold abstinence the teframing from 
killing living creatures, from the appropriation of another’s pro- 
pert>, from lying, from the enjoyment of intoxicating liquors, 
from unchastity, from eatmg after middaj, from perfumes and 
garlands , and the sleeping on low, hard conches or on the ground 
j(lde?n vol in, fol ghau‘) 
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sion had been applied to this relation ; namely, the Order 

might resolve “to withdraw the almsbowl” from snch a 

layman {i.e., take no gifts from him) “and refuse their 

company to him at table^’*) ; if after this he reformed and 

conciliated the Order, then by a new resolution “the alms- 

bowl would be again presented tO' him, and the company 

(of the Order) at table be granted to him.’’ It is evident, 

that what is here dealt with, is not the deprivation or the 

re-conferring of a legal qualification of a kind such as we 

are in these daj’-s accustomed to associate with mem^rship 

of a Church community, but merely the interrupuon or 

' • • * 
revival of a purely factitious relation of daily intercourse, 

the giving and receiving of material gifts and spiritual 

instruction. 

It is entirely in keepuig with the manner and method 
in which the position of the lay believers has been treated, 
that regular spiritual gatherings were not instituted for 
them, and much less were they admitted to be present at 
the ceremonious proce'»rk:hgs of the Order, or even to a 
share of any kind whatsoever in the administration of the 
business affairs of the Order. The daily begging excur- 
sion of the monks maintained the usual contact between 
them and the believing laity, and gave a natural opening 
for attentions of a pastoral kind. The laity also on their 
part came to the parks of the community near the gates of 
the town with gifts of every kind, with food and medicine,, 


This separation was not desired .in the case of a scandalous 
mode of living — of this the Order as such took no notice — but 
only as a punishment for an affront or injury done to the Order. 
There are eight cases noted, in which this resolution was to be 
passed against a layman : “He endeavours to prevent the monks 
obtaining gifts ; he endeavours to cause the monks to suffer injury ; 
he endeavours to cause the monks not to obtain lodgings; he 
abuses or scolds the monks; he causes” dissensions among the 
monks; he speaks evil of Buddha; he speaks evil of the Doctrine j 
he speaks evil of the Order.” Cullavagga., v, 20, 3. 
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v.'ilh fmrhnds am\ perfumes ; there they paid their respects 
to the monks, and ‘listenwl to the exposition of tJjc sacred 
discourses and sayinpi. Or they erected bnildings 
for llie uses of the Order, and mvitc<1 the monks to the 
dedicatorj' and opcniiiR celebrations. “May it please the 
venerable ones to come to me,*' the message ran somewhat 
tlujs, which they sent to the Order, “I wish to present a 
gift and to hear the preaching of the Doctrine and to see 
the in^iks.'* Such invitations the Order is to receive, 
and even during the rainy season, when othenwse it is 
forbidden the monks to travel, they ore allowed in a ease 
of tlii-S kind to be absent from their place of residence for 
a iK’rio<l of seven days. Or the believers of a township 
requested the monks to pass the rainy season in their, 
nciglihourhood ; then thej* provided lodgings for their 
guests, and gave them daily food when they made their 
begging excursions ; and before the monks proceeded on 
their wanderings on the expiration of the rainy season, 
the lay believers were in the habit of giving them a fare* 
well meal, with which was connected a distribution of 
clothing, or of stuff for clothing, to the parting spiritual 
pilgrims. Not unfrcqucntly, too, a circle of laymen 
clubbed together to establish among themselves a “roster 
of dinners” for the Order, each taking his turn, and in 
dear titvcs, when- the entertaining of all the brethren 
would have exceeded the ability of one la 3 mian, there 
were instituted “dinners by arrangement,” “dinners by 
invitation,” “dinners oa subscriptions,” “fortnightly 
dinners.” They promised the brethren to fumisli, be it 
constantly or only for a limited period, the medicines of 
^vhich they might be in need, or benefactresses of the 
Order went through the gardens of the monasteries and 
asked from house to house: “Who is sick among you, 
Teverend sirs? To whom arc %ve to bring anything, and 
what?” That the monks then, on their part, were not 
25 
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sparing in promising to the givers every heavenly reward, 
'was a matter of course. “To give houses to the Order,” 
it is said,* “a place of refuge and joy, so that we may 
‘there exercise concentration and holy intuition, has been 
'commanded by Buddha as the most noble gift. There- 
fore let a wise man, who understands what is best for 
himself, build beautiful houses, and receive into them 
imowers of the Doctrine. He may give food and drink, 
clothes and lodging to such, the upright with cheerful 
heart. These preach tO' him the Doctrine which drives 
away all suffering ; if he apprehends the Doctrine here 
below, he goes sinless into' Nirvana.” In another place 
it is said : f “Well is it for a man always to dispense 
boiled-rice if he have -a desire for joy, wdiether he seek 
heavenly joy or long for earthly happiness.” That occa- 
sionally the givers, for whom the drafts on a heavenly 
reward-fund in return for earthly benefaction had so much 
attraction, mhst have allowed themselves to be laid very 
wantonly under contribution by pretentious comrades 
among the begging stewards of heavenly treasures, is only 
natural. Certainly those narratives are drawn from life, 
as they are not unfrequently told of such occurrences in 
the Vinaya : of the man who had incautiously offered to 
give to the venerable Upananda whatever he required, and 
from whom he immediately demanded the clothes he was 
wearing, or of the pious potter, of whom the monks 
demanded almsbowls in such numbers that his business 
was thereby ruined. A long series of statements in the 
confessional liturgy was directed against this unauthorized 
exaction of pious charity, and confined within narrow 
limits the little, which monks receive, and the still less, 
for which they were allowed to ask. Apparently the 
criticism wus by no means regarded with indifference, 

“Cullavagga,” vi, i, 5. 
t “Mah&vagga,” vi, 24, 6, 
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■which might be practised in lay circles, and -which the 
rival religious orders certainly did not neglect to maintain, 
■vigilantly and keenly. Monks who exercised in any way 
whatever an evil influence upon the laity, or caused them 
mortification, were most severely discountenanced, and in 
every way the laity were regarded as an ally on whose 
friendship they knew how to put a proper value. 

As an ally, but at the same tune as nothing more. 
The feeling of having a share as a citizen in the kingdom 
of Buddha's children, was denied to the laity, much more 
so even than was such a feeling denied in the old 
Brahmanical sacrificial-faith to the non-Brahman who, 
albeit only through the medium of the priest, could draw 
near to the god equally with the priest himself. The 
Buddhist believer, who did not feel in himself the power 
to renounce the world, could console himself with coming 
ages ; he could hope for this, that it might then be 
vouchsafed to him, as a disciple of Mette5rya, or of one 
of the countless Buddhas, who shall come after him, to 
don the garb of a monk and to taste the bliss of 
deliverance. 

For to but a few chosen ones, thus the Doctrine says, 
was it given, already in this age to attain the goal as 
disciples of the Son of the Sakya house, and short term 
•was allotted to the existence of the Church on earth. 
When in the cloister-gardens at Rdjagaha and SSvatthi the 
discourses of Buddha were recited among the assembled 
brethren, they bethought tfiemselves also of the prophecy : 
“Not a ‘long time, Ananda, -will holy living remain pre- 
served ; five hundred years, /Inanda, wil the Doctrine of 
the truth abide.” Who then foresaw, that after five 
hundred years the Church of the Buddhists would over- 
spread India, and that its missionaries far beyond India, 
traversing the ocean, crossing the snowy ranges of the 
Himalaya, wandering through the deserts of Central Asia, 
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would bring the faith of Buddha to nations, whose name 
even was not then named in India — ^to nations among 
whom this faith survived and still survives to this da}^, 
while in its parent-land the spirit of the Indian people, 
which in endless play dashed into ever new spheres of 
thought and fancy, which relegated to nothingness the 
wreck of ruined worlds and rebuilt lost beauty, not alwa3’'S 
in greater stateliness,* has 'long since permitted the 
Doctrine of Buddha to decay. 

The reader of the original will obser\*e the happy use which 
Dr. Oldenberg has made of tlie Chorus of Spirits in Gdthe’s 
“Faust,” Ft. I. 


Weh! Weh! 

Du hast sie zerstdrt 
Die schone Welt 
Mil machtiger Faust; 

Sie stiirzt, sie zerfallt! 

Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen! 
Wir tragen 

Die Trutnmem ins ISiichts hiniiber 
Und klagen 

Ueber die verlorne Schone. 

Machtiger 

Der Brdensohne, 

Prachtiger, 

Baue sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue sie aufl 
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FIRST EXCURSUS 


On thf relative Geographical Location or 
Vldic and BnDDirisT Culture 


Those of the Indian peoples among ■whom Buddhism 
has its home/ especially the people of Magadha, dwell far 
to the east of the temtones, to which the poetry of the 
Rtgveda introduces us Where lhc> then already residing 
in the east, or were they at least m the act of penetrating 
to the east, when the hymns of the Veda were being sung 
in the west, in the PanjSb and on the Sarasvati’ Or 
were they then wathm the arcle of the Vedic world, and 
hate they not moved eastward until a later period? The 
question may also be exprc‘^cd thus If in the epic- 
Buddlust age there was an Aryan culture in India, as 
partakers m which we find the Kurus and Paucaias, the 
people of Magadha and Kosala and so on, did all these 
peoples at one time participate in the ancient Vedic culture, 
or did the Vedic culture in the Vedic age within the 
Indian Aryandom cover a narrower field, which, for 
c'^ample, included the Kurus and PancSIas, and on the 
other hand did not comprise the people of Vidcba and 
Magadha '> 

We have (p 9I declared our adherence to the latter of 
these two views, and we here intend to more accuratelj 
define and support our v;ew, according to which the cult ire 
of the Vedas was indigenous to but one portion of the 
Ar3'an peoples of Hmdostan, and from them reached the 
other afterwards only at second hand 


geographical extent of the most 
ted fnter alia in the ‘ Mali4pannibb&na 
awns, iti which many and respected 
,yas, who confess adherence to the 
there named Camp4, Rajagaha, 
har4nasi 
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Ei^en, a priori, considering the wide spread of the 
Aryan territory and Aryan peoples in India, it must be 
considered probable, that already in the Vedic age a com- 
inunitj'- of culture had no longer continued to prevail 
throughout this vast tract. The analogies of kindred 
nations which force themselves on our attention indicate 
this. As, though we do not shut our eyes tO' the reciprocal 
influences, we are entitled to say that the Dorians of the 
Peloponnesus created for themselves a culture apart from 
the .^olians or loiiians, and that to a late period Umbrains, 
Latins, and Oscans, pursued their own path of religious, 
political, and literary development, so the historical treat- 
ment of India udll in a similar way have to separate 
between western stocks with their Vedic culttu'e, which 
went ahead in spiritual development, and the eastern 
peoples, which developed themselves more slowl}^, between 
Kums and Pancalas on one side and the peoples of Kosala, 
Videha, and Magadha on the other. It will have to* make 
this distinction here, even though it is true that the races 
of India by ou means in themselves, and still less for 
us, presented so sharply imprinted, distinguishing indi- 
vidualities, as did the Grecian stocks ; we cannot expect, 
it is self-apparent, to realize for ourselves the national life 
of the Kurupaucalas on the one hand and of the Videha 
or Kosala peoples on the other hand, in the same waj’- 
that we know Dorians and Athenians as clearly different 
types. 

It is necessaiy for us in our inquirj’, at first to leave 
the Eik-Sa 7 nhita out of sight, and first tO' ask the question, 
what stocks have had a share in the spiritual movements, 
which are indicated by the Brahma^a texts and kindred 
literature. On the basis of the results hereb5^ gained we 
shall then attempt to determine how the group of peoples 
appearing in the Kik-Santhita are related to the great 
Indian cultured peoples of later times. 

The ethnological table in the‘ “Aitarej'a Brahmana” 
(8, 14) .shows how the Indian stocks group themselves from 
the standpoint of this text, where the incisions are, which 
separate the differentb'' constituted diwsions. In the 
middle “asya7j?'^' dhruvayam madhyama^-'am pratishihnya'tn 


* In treating of the other territories, instead of asyfmi the 
'ii.ord_eta.S3-am is used: asy.^m contains a significant hint that the 
compiler of the text belongs to this verv territory’. Vide Weber, 
“Ind. hit. Gesch.,”2 p. ,59." 
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di?i” lie the reilms of the KiinipancHas together with 
VaoTi*' and Ufimns To the south of this Land of the 
Jliddle there duel! the SiUats, easltnrd tlie Prdeyas (we 
shall necessanlj think chiefly of the Klip, Kosala.f 
Videln, and Magadln peoples), westward the Nicyas, 
.)p1twa5 Til the north the Middle Land is bounded by 
the Ilinialaia, for as peorflea north of the Middle those 
are named, who dwell pareiia Hiiiiavaiitam, the Uttarakunis 
and Uttarumadras 

With the sketch of the distribution of Indian peoples, 
winch IS thus giicn, now admirably (it in the data, which 
arc supplied by Manu — probably following older Stitra 
tc\ts The land of the Brahmarshis, whose customs and 
nghts are taken as a model, whose wamors arc the bravest. 


• This Is the ncccntcd Ttjd is 1 bclie\e, the correct translation 
of «iM905inirafjftm The Va^as will be identical with the Vamsas 
in the Iluddhist enunieration of peoples (tM ht/ra p 407, n 3,), 
I ut <nn Inrdh have nn\tlunK to do nitli the Va;as introduced by 
the Pcti.r«hurfih Lcmcoh from the '‘Mahabhtlrata/' 1 , ^534 (if the 
riadinij of the Calc rdition be correct), who are classed together 
with the Yavanas, Barbaras, Clnns, and other MIecchas The 
levicon finds apnarentU corrcctU, a mention of the Va?as also 
m the "Gop Hr ,'*2, 9 itncshn KumpaficMcshn Aiigamagadheshu 
K/!fihaucaheshii Cflhannts>csho Co\n«a (lege savaft) 
uflnnrcshfldicjcslnt Now, from a comparison of "Ait Br 8, 14, 
and "Gop Br 2, 9 the rclcvnnci also of a third passage seems 
to me to be cstabltshcd, "Kaiiah Upaii , ' n i “so '\asnd 
tlcinarcslin savnsan ^fntsjeahn Ivnnipdilc41eshn KflfiWdelieshx iti 
Ihc * sa\asan," which here occurs between the names; of the 
Tifinaras and the ’\iatsias, cannot be diaassoaated from the 
"fninsa" whicli stands between the same names m tlie 'Gop 
Br and the "saia^'n," which occurs in the "Ait Br ’ in con 
jiuirtion with the name of the U^lnaras Thus I think, that m 
this passage the conjecture "co\o9nniatsjeshn" recommended by 
the Pet I c’S and by Professor Max Muller (upanishads " should be 
preferred to the emendation "Satvan Mntsicshu,'* Introd, p Ixxmi) 
t fhe Kosala people arc bj the Buddhists also counted among 
the Pr‘\c\a9 As the SakvAs Iclonged to the Kosalas, Buddha 
himself was considered a Kosala but ns to the Buddlias the rule 
held good putattlnmesu janapadesu buddhS. bhagavanto 
uppijjanti ("Ciillav " \ii, 2, 3) In the same way it follows that 
Benares I clonged to the eastern land for the Biiddlia Kassapa 
was boni in the I mgdom of the king Kiki of BAranasl 
(^Inhflpad'lna Sutta) Moreover the Buddhist texts make the I mg 
of Kosala nile o\er Benares also (Lohiccasutta m the "Dlglia 
NikAva" rAjA Pasenadi Kosalo Kfsikosalam ajjhftvasati) , m 
the territory of Kftsi Pasciiadt fights his battles against AiStasutta 
(Kosala Sawyutta) — Cf further '‘Mahft\agga,'* viii, 2 The dis- 
tinction of a northern and sonthem Kosala kingdom ("Bumouf," 
Intr p 22, vol 1) IS not in accordance with the PSh Pitakas 
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is Kiirukshetra and the territory of the Matsyas, the 
Panc^las and Chrasenas (2, 19 ; 7, 193) • Thus the land of 
the Brahmarshis embraces what is set down in the Aitareya- 
as madhyam^ di? and as south f but what is regarded in 
the Aitareya as west and east, above all the eastern peoples 
of K^fi, Kosala, Videha, and Magadha, is in Manu exclude- 
from the land of the Brahmarshis. 

Thus we have here a distinction between those stocks,, 
who felt themselves to be the qualified champions of Aryan 
culture, and those who were Aryans, it is true, but were 
not regarded as equally accredited partakers in this culture. 
Momenta of many kinds may have co-operated to bring' 
about and enhance this difference- Association with non- 
Aryan elements, to which the stocks that had migrated to 
the greatest distances were especially exposed, may have 
been at the same time in play.f But it hardly lay in this 
only, that the Kurus claimed to be something other and 
better than the Magadhas. Rather here appears to be the- 
place where the ancient lines of distinction become 
apparent, which had come down from an immemorial past, 
drawn between the different leading groups and leading 
types of the Indian Aryan stocks, and the existence of 
which we might be entitled to assume almost with a priori 
certainty. We must, for the testing of this supposition, 
next submit the Brahmawa texts and finally the Rik-Sawhita 


Of the peoples of the madhyama di9 the Kurus and Pancalas 
occur again in Manu ; that the small stocks of the "Vacas and 
Ufmaras are not expressly named, is no cause of astonishment. 
In the south new tribal names have arisen : the Chrasenas, who 
^e not named at all in the old texts, are now the chief people of 
me south. As to the connection between the Satvats, Bhojas, 
Vadavas Cilrasenas, see Lassen, "Ind. Alt.,” i, 757; cf. Weber, 
md. t>t.,” I, 211, 

is said in the ”Baudha3-anadharmacastra,” i, i 
(according to MSS. Burnell 39 and 40 in the India Office Library) : 

Av^tayo.higa-Magadh^s Surashfra- Dakshiwapath&h 
Upavi'it-Smdhusauvira ete sam-kirnayonah. 

, Pundran SauvJran Vanga-Kalingan 
codarr D-afr^ word being corrected to 

Punast(^pTi1.’ ^he other reads: pranrfnan iti ca gatva 

punastomena yajeta sarvaprishWiayt vfi. 'thapy udaharanti : 

f papain yah Kalihgan prapad3'ate, 

y Hislik? ftim >tasya prahur vai^vS-naram bavifi. 
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to .III cxnntfn.ilioti n«; to their Ixraring on the peonies of 
the ttificrcjU RTou^v^ iwlicatvH^ by ns. 

If» .ss v.e hold, in the Br.lhmai.a period the home of 
Bnvlimnnic dviliralion has l>ccn \\ith the K«nj-Pauc.*ilas 
t lul t!:c '>*.ochs of the nest slandin^j in closer union \rith 
thetu, cav.not, ucYftlhtless, and uc do not, expect to 
find this disc!o<c<I in the cxclusue mention of peoples of 
the \^c<tcni KTOHps in the Hrahm.irm texts. Hut the cases 
cjf their Iwjuf: menltonctl, sjHrcinlly of the Kimis and 
1‘afieftl.i'', and in a second decree of the BJiaralas,* surpass 
ni CHUT I'cjond all companson in frc<iiicnc>* the mention* 
inn of the cMStcni iKroples, and then the texts frc<jucntly 
attrilmtc to the >sc>ten» inroplcs unmislaLsbly the weight 
of an ohUr and higher sacral authority, than to the eastern 
groups, winch htlcr art plainly nametl m a hostile or 
contemptuous tone, or at least npjxrar as peoples who 
h.nvc KceiNwl from tin. west msiniction in the spmtual 
l.nowleilge, vsliich has its home lliere 

A selection of the ver^* amplv cNisung malcnals bearing 
on this matter wiU sufiicc for the illustration of what has 
been '•aid. 

The Kuaikshctra is the place of sacrifice of the gods 
(‘'Cat.** iv, t, s, t3 , xiv, t, i, z). From the Camaisa, 
winch the gods used in the sacnficc, was produced the 
je'cn.tl tree Nyagrodha ; the fjrst-l)oni of the SyaRrodha 
trees grow on the KuniUshctra ("Ait.** 7, 30). In the tale 
of the Pun'irat'as and Urx’acis the KuruUshetra plays a 
jxirt (“ Cat.” xi, 5, i, <t ; **lnd Sliidicn,” i, 197) The 
offerings which must he performed at the Sarasvatt, 
Dn’^ind\’at!. and Vamun^, arc known (v “Cfmkh. qr.” 
13. 29 ; “Kfity.” 24, 6 ; ''raficav. Br.** 25, 10 scq). In 
the north, among the KurupaiicJllas, is the country’, where 
the Vne has her peculiar home ; the Vile, as she there is, 
is truly (iiidfincna) to be called a Vile (“Cat ” iii, 2, 3, 
i5)-i Some prefer the Taflcuvatlam to the Caturavattam, 
but the Caturavattam follows the custom of the Kuni- 
I»aficfdas, therefore lot it be given the preference ('*Cat.” 
i» 7. 2, B). A saying of tlus Kumpaficfdas with reference 
to the kings of the Kunipaflcilas, who have performed the 
Rajashya-sacrifice, v. ''Cat.** v, 5, 2, S- A form of the 


• Concerning these and their relation to the Kurus, see far- 
ther on. 

t Cf. tlic CafiUi. Braiim., “Ind. Stnd n, p. 309. 
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'Vijapeya-offering, which bears the name Kiiru- 
vajapeyA, is explained at “Cafikh. pr.” xv, 3, 15. 
To a disaster which the Kurils sustained by a shower of 
stones, reference is made in “Chand. Up.” i, 10, i. An 
old verse, in which it is said, “The mare saves the Knnis,” 
is quoted at id. iv. 17, 9. “The Kurus shall be obliged to 
fly from Kurukshetra,” a Brahman threatens and his threat 
is fulfilled ; “Caiikh. cr.” xv, 15, 10.” — Cf. also “Taitt. 
Br.” i, 8, 4, I, 2. 

The brilliant part is well knoMm, which Janamejaya, 
the king’ of the Kurus, plain’s in a series of the Brahmaim 
texts, as well as that noble ode in praise of his father, the 
Kura king Parikshit, wliich we have preseiwed in “Av.” 
XX. 127, 7 seq. 

As Parikshit and Janamejaya among kings, so Aruni 
among those versed in sacrifice stands on a high, perhaps 
on the highest platform.''' To Arwti is atttributed the 
formula with which the morning and evening sacrifice 
is celebrated : agnir jyotir agnih svaha ; sfiryo jyotir 
jyotih sliiyah svaha (“Cat.” ii, 3, i, 34), and in others 
-also of the Yajus formulae are foimd traces of Arani’s hand 
(“Cat.” iii, 3, ^1, 19, vgl. “Taitt. Ar.” i, 12, 4). But 
Aruni is mentioned as a Kaurupanc^la brahman (“Cat.” 

4} ij 2) ; the MahSbharata (i, 682, ed. Calc.) defines 


* When the time shall have come for the inquiries, which will 
have to be made to create order out of the chaotic mass of names 
of teachers and other celebrities of the Brahmajza period, it may 
turn out that the most important centre for the formation and 
diffusion of_ the Erahmana doctrine will have to be looked for in 
Aru7ii and in the circles which surrounded him. The most diver- 
gent lines of tradition meet in the person of Uddalaka Aruni. He 
IS named as the teacher of Yajnavalkya (“Cat. By” xiv, g, 3, 15 : 
9) 4> 33: cf. of the other books of this text V. 5, 5, 14). But also 
m the texts belonging to the J^fgveda Jie plays a prominent part. 
As the Yamga at the end of the “Cat. Br.” makes the teacher, 
who in this text enjoys leading authority, namely, Yajna- 
valkjn, a pupil of Aruni’s, so the Kaushitaki Aranyaka (XV) 
represents Kaushitaki and through him also his pupil Cankha3'ana 
derive Jiis wisdom from Aruni (“Gu7zakh}'ac Chankhayantd 
asmabhir adhitaizz, Guzzakhya/z Cankh&3'anaJz KaholSt Kaushi- 
take/z, Kaholalz Kaushitakir Uddalakad AruneJi,” etc.). And also 
the teacher, whose name we find at the head of another branch 
of Rigveda school tradition, Madliuka Paing}''a (cf. regarding him 
Kaush. Brahm.” xvi, 9; “Cat. Br.” xl, 7, 2, 8), is through the 
mediuzn of Yajnavalkya brought into connection with Aruni (“Cat. 
Br. xiv, 9, 3, 16). Cf. also “Ch^nd. Up.” iii, p. 178 ed. Roer. 
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Inm more chseW as a Paficaij'a, with which the fact is m 
keeping, that we find his son Cvetaketu* appear in an 
assembl> of the Pancilas (“Cat ** xiv, 9, i, i , “Chand 
Up ” V, 3, i), and that a man from Kaucarabi is mentioned 
as /IniKi’s pupil ("Cat ’* xii, 2, 2, 13) 

Certain peculiarities of recitation are laid claim to as 
belonging to the Faucalas, others to the Pr^cyas (“Cankh 
cr ” \ii, 13, 6 , "Pik-Pratit. Sfttra” 137 and 186), we shall 
perhaps be permitted to conclude, that on the whole the 
method of Vedic recitation has arisen among the Kurus 

The passages beanng on the Bharatas, standing to all 
appearance in closest union with the Kurus, will be set 
forth and explained farther on Plere we merely mention 
the *=aymg m "Taitt Ar ” n, 20 namo Gaugayamunayor 
madhye 30 \asanti namo Gang^yamunayor nium- 
bhya? ca 

To the evidence here collectedt of the prominent 
importance of the Kurupancfllas m the Vedic world — 
evidence, a part of which is drawn from the "Catapatha 
Br^bmana" — will be opposed the important part, which 
the people of Vidcha, living far m the east, and their king 
Janaka play in this vcr\ text The attitude of the "Cata- 
patha Brahmina" to the eastern parts of Hindostan is so 
instructive on the matters which now engage our attention, 
tliat we shall go into greater detail on this point 

In the last books of the "Catapatha BrShmawa," the 
debates, which are earned on between the Brahmans at 
the Court of the Videha king Janaka, bear leading 
prominence The hero of these contests, and at the same 
time the teacher, whose authority on spintual questions 1^ 
regarded as decisive, f is YajnavaJkya Some passages of 
the Brahmana make it, if not absolutely certain, at an3' 
rate highly probable, that he belonged by descent, not to 
the KurupaneShs but — ^we may venture to add conjec- 


•Ihe same, who in a noteworthy passage of the /4pastamba 
(i, 2, 5, 6) IS cited as an example of the appearance of Cmtarshajas 
still m later ages 

t Compare with these also the very nch collections of Weber, 
"Ind St *' 1, 1S9 seq , the relevant passages from the ‘ Kafhaka"’ 
are quoted at 111. 469, 47i 

JFor brevity’s sake we may here be permitted to omit notice 
of Books VI V, xiii, the bearing of which is avowedly peculiar 
(Weber, “Ind Stad ” xiii, 265-269, Delbnick, "Die Altmdische 
Wortfolge," p 45I 
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turally — tO' the Videhas.* Thus we have here a proof, 
from which it is clear that Brahman-Vedic culture was held 
in honour at a court far east from the land of the Kuru- 
pancalas, and also that, in all probability, the most 
respected teacher of this court was himself a native of 
that eastern kingdom. 

This fact cannot be thrown into relief b}’' itself alone, 
without setting it in its true light by means of other facts 
drawn from that same Brahmana. The ‘‘Catapatha, Br.” 
-shows itself in the clearest way, that Brahmanic culture 
among the Videhas is only an offshoot from the Kuru- 
IDancSlas. Y^jnavalkya himself is a pupil of Amni (note 
p. 396), who, as we saw, was a Pancala: The groups of 
Brahmans, who flock to Janaka, are — except Yajnavaliya — 
Kurupancalan^m br^imawah (xiv, 6, i, i, etc.) ; the king 
of the east, who has a leaning to the culture of the west, 
collects the celebrities of the west at his court — much as 
the intellects of Athens gathered at the Court of Mace- 
donian princes. How fully throughout the whole text, 
which actually appears tO' have been compiled in the east, 
the authority of the west, of the Kurupanc^las, is felt and 
acknowledged, the passages collected above amply show.f 
And most clearly in the well-known narration of the 
“Catapatha Br.” i, 4, i, 10 seq.J has the memory been 
preserved, that there was a time, when the sacrificial 
system, as it flourished on the Sarasvati, was still a stranger 
to the land of the Videhas§ : Videgha Mathava, the 


XIV, 6, I, 1-3 and especially 6, 9, 20. 

t_Holding as we do with Weber that the “Cat. Br._” was 
compiled in the east, it is very readily explained how’ this text 
not only knows those peoples, kings and teachers, as do the other 
texts, bnt in addition also knows Yajnavalkya and Janaka, of 
W’hom the other texts are almost wdiolly ignorant (Weber, “I/it. 
Gesch.”2 p. 146, note 2). The other texts originated at the very 
centre, the “Cat. Br.” at the periphery of Vedic culture ; in the 
provinces people Imow the great folks of tlie capital, but not 
vice versd. 

t Cf. Weber, “Ind. Stud.” i, 170 seq. 

§ What river that SadanirS. hpre, named as a boundary, is, 
cannot, as far as I see, be determined wdth certainty. _ Weber 
(loc. cit. 172, 181) identifies it with the Gandaki, which in 
times formed the boundary between the territories of Kosala an 
Wdelia. Against this the fact seems to speak, that the Maiia- 
lih§.rata on one occasion makes its heroes cross “Gaudakm ca 
Mah&gonanr Sadaniran tathaiva ca” (ii, 794 ed. Calc. ; also vi, 3 ^ 5 > 
332 the two rivers stand beside each other in a long list) ; niis 
■passage is, of course, not decisive, for the knowledge of the true 
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iiMlfotifil Ikio of ili(’ VMtIum, tiuiUviinl ncio*^^ llit? 
SfulAiilirt mid iliin' (‘liddinlif tlio iiili* of tliu Vlddni'i. 
Hti( Af'id VfiKvAimt-ii, vvhotoinc** fioni (Ik Hatn''.vul 1 , doifi 
not luionipKMV lihn nmo^n; )io (minot btiin )>l’>oii() liio 
SmlAiilift. 'riiLitforu In tmlUr tm** nf> llmlimmi'i went 
m lO" I the ulAidiA to Ihr inni, foi it )iml Imid, wliriL* 
of Amil Viili,vAiimn Imd noi iimiid "Now, how(VU‘, 
imilwiifd fd tliiU dwell ninny lUiihiiimm , . . now In it 
hi(lL<(1 n^xnl htiid, f<»r now have ihiiiniimia inmlL it 
(tijo)idila Ihioiudi offLihij^a." The illltLiiiuo lioiwcin 
till' mic'ltnl Vullt Innil of iiiUnit In the wlfI mid the tart, 
v\h(ri thcic wim Arsmi land, Imt not vii for ii lour ihiio 
(I hntiti. of VidvvAiima, tan naittlv he iiumo rthrnhitnnlly 
(>s}a<«f!td Ccitahilv tlie Ihnitn hciwuii the two Uacin 
hcie iipiKm lf> hnvi 1 k(ii idicndy imMiid foiwmd a aiiipe 
hifthti lowmd the (ift ; Die U(K‘nlna have tnltiLd t/iDlu* 
tliiiii the Vhhhiia into the (onimniiltv t>f Vtd(i> Ihiihitimtie 
(MiUine * 

VUlll fmUnr off fiom Die old otidic^ of Vtdle uiUnni 
than lilt lattn ahnidv imnitd ataiKl tlit MamnUiim In ii 
wdldnown iifi*' njfe of tlie AlhnrvmVtda (5 ?a, m) iho 
ftvti la waamd away to the flmidliftii''! and Mfijavmitrt, 


llrtdhilift, wlildi Iut'> lirra Mt to I«ifr Irvhoiatiiilipfn In evrit 
liifttiHKi for tlif (nmiiil iK»a«tl}»lv Ip Mptillni’d wllli Uie 

ii,- niftv lixvp I'fra alniulv wniillnj' to ihr I'opirt wlio tompnanl 
llipflp jfifiutifofj of tlip MoliAl'IiAoilfi 

*11 la (jttlli III lOffiKlmao with tlih tiait {iiiiriiia Hit tiiniirti of 
l!a Pl'/i)'a iKtl lull! In fall eMppiii ii*i tlioaidi Itina iioieAtjnn. 
wlildi ao at llte naitip tlnto fi{>i>tl(<1 nn tlia (it plaiialltam tif tiiUt'd 
(tiaUa, V«I(1 p 1 i« «« well MMyiotJm (Miniu x, 11, if 

(idiiOini'i tvi iy)i hill ii<»t KMiiftrtlyn Wo >»l«o niel the iifiiiira of 
lli» Tlliddvia (ld( aiot tlio Mnllaa (Maim «, aa), the tiilero 

(;f Dfifliiilifft hiitl iftvft and the near tirhdihoiirp of the {ial van 
I'jo) III I* , lliMi, III' lalti r affio lx hailed to Hie eiodtj link nfkdrd 
],y inaliiiimih hilliiriuep. 

t ') lit (iandlilifiiB III Ihp inullotveftl will have to he jre/ii'd'd 
hy 111 'la Rlaitdlm^ oiilahh the imie <f Vcdle inlliiir, in Hit paiiie 
wav ftH the Mtiewdlia fiophnlhl la the eoaHi eaal (tf nf>ili, "/ar 
l>ll( nitiir," f=ee ,^4), (jf foiirne (hey are hnown lo the Vtdh (t mIb 
lint IIm if ifitiiH/ia In "(‘liftiidt»|'va ll|»aii " vl, M tkitp not liii|ily 
Hail Hip iooi|illcr of Hail 1^x1 v/aa (p}>f( fatly iieai Itt Hit (i/titdliftnif, 
pii llail we teiitnd t oik lade wllle I'rof. Max Mlillei (p ii'» of Ida 
'j'fandfltlon) reiondlnp Hie hl|li fliill(|nUy tif Hii text tr Ha 
laalliern orh'In of Ih (tritiplfei, 'Ihf |inp*i«ie urtina (0 me mtlicr 
tti favour Hie opjtialn (tf aNo Wefier, *'ind {51," I, ito note) 
'lltt matler detiU wUii fp a toaipaiUoa of a man, wia* Ip led 
(fiidy/i) away hy Hie OaiidhUraa with tlOPed eyes, and wlio then 
liajidrfep hlp wav I atl fitim vllfaj e to vlllni'r, I he pappaar meatia 
Hie nare, the fafther Ha (JandhArap are iiind* 0» lealtle fojiti Hio 
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and fco the Angas and Magadhas ; and a host of other 
passages in the Vedic literature combine toi show that the 
Magadhas were looked upon as strangers, and were 
regarded b}'' no means with favour.'*' 

If our inquiry up to this point, w^hich has been based 
essentially on the Brihmana Test, has yielded the pro- 
bability, that, for the history of the spread of Vedic cul- 
ture, a sharp distinction must be drawn between Kurus, 
PaucMas, and the peoples connected with them on the one 
hand, and the Kastern stocks, especially the Videhas and 
Magadhas on the other, now is the time to examine this 
hypothesis by the data which the RihSamhit^ supplies. 
We ask ; Can we discern among the stocks, w^hich are 
mentioned in the jRik-^San^hita, a prominence or even at 
exclusive appearance of the circle which groups itself 
round the Kuru-Pancalas ? We believe we shall have to 
answer this question in the affirmative. 


land where this may have been said. With the Buddhists the 
capital of the GandhSras, Takkasila, figures constantly as the 
place to which an5'one travels, when he desires to learn something 
good, c.g. “Tat. Atth.“ ii, 2; 39 etc. and already in the Vinaya 
Pitaka : “Mahflvagga,” viii, i, 5, seq. 

- Vide the quotations in Professor W’eber’s “Lit. Gesch.,” 
second edition, p. 86, 123 seq. 156. I cannot agree with Weber in 
tracing the light esteem of the Brahmans (or quasi-Brahmans, for 
the}^ do not apparentl}' pass as pure) of Magadlaa expressed in 
the passages in point, to the success of Buddhism in that countr3^ 
If the Brahmans of Magadlia as such are spoken of in a sneering 
tone, it is, I think, more natural to think of the light esteem in 
which their fatherland was held, than of a circumstance — ^the 
Buddliist faith — ^u'hich affected only single individuals among them, 
but affected, instead, Kosala BraMians, etc., quite as much. If 
this faith and not the origin of the Magadlia Brahmans were the 
real point, why then was not, for example, the well-known pres- 
cript regarding Vratyastoma based on the faith and not on the 
descent? Data of any land whatever, ivhich might stand in au}* 
connection whatever with Buddhism, I have not been able to dis- 
cover in the whole range of tlie statements regarding theVratyas. 
The 'I'ole which the Itlagadha people here play, is amply explained 
by the feeling of national antipathy, or of contempt, which was 
harboured towards them. Prof. Weber seems to me to hit the 
mark, when he, “Lit. G .,”2 p. 305, surmises that the land of 
Magadha w'as not wholly Brahmanized. But we need not suppose 
that here “the aborigines always preserved a kind of influence.” 
The Aryan immigrants themselves were not wholly Brahmanized, 
i-e., not wholly permeated by the culture of the Kuru-PancMas. — 
"We may here also refer to “Kaush. Ar.” 7, 14 : atha ha sm&sya 
(i.e., of the Hrasya Mandukej’-a) putra aha Madhvamaii Pritibodhi- 
putro Magadhavast. Thus, dwelling in the Magadha territory is- 
mcntioned as something unusual. 
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It IS admitted that the status of Indian family-«itocks» 
as It is gi\ en m the jRik-Samhita, corresponds at first sight 
only partnlly mth that which is <et forth in the BrShmana 
A series of the most important race-names given in the 
i?/k-Sawhit 3 have vanish^ uhollj, or as good as nbolly, 
in the Brahmana eg, the PQnis, Turvagras, Yadus» 
Tntsus, and so on Vice versd of the names of Kurus 
and Paucihs, which stands m the front in the Brahmana, 
not one is named, directly at least, in the Satnhita There 
aro'ie apparently on the one side new names in‘^tead of 
the old (note the well-known change of Knvi and PaScala), 
on the other, m the many migrations and struggles in 
numerous places, the countless small stocks of the older 
days cohered into few greater peoples naturally such 
events might easily necessitate a change in the names 
Finally the possibility also must not be overlooked, that 
one and another among the stocks, which had participated 
in the culture of the jR»k SamhitS, withdrew later from 
the circle, m which the Vedic culture has further developed 
Itself, and new stocks entered this circle 

The investigation will now naturally take this course 
first those stocks of the Rik SawhitS will be enumerated, 
which reappear under the same names m the Brahmana 
Then will be mentioned the unfortunately only few cases, 
in which the identity of the name is indeed wanting, 
but where from further considerations of some kind or 
other a connection between the one case and the other 
IS rendered probable 

Of instances of the first kind I may cite the 
following — 

Kurus, in the Kt’k-Samhitd at least indirectly named, 
Zimmer, “Altind Leben,’* p 130 seq , Ludwig, “Mantra 
Literatim, “ p 205 

Knvis {“Pancaias), s Zimmer, p 102 seq The 
small importance of the &vis in anaent times as compared 
with the later great prominepce of the Pancalas suggests 
the supposition, that the change of names is connected 
with further changes, some such as a cohesion of the 


* Compare the analopoua occnnences m ancient Geninn>, 
XV here, for e-vrample, the Charaavi Sigamben Ampsivaru of ancient 
times combined to form the composite race of the Franks 
26 
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Krivis with other elements to form the Panclla stock ; 
we shall return to this matter later on, p. 404 seq. 

Matsyas, Zimmer, p. 127. The passage quoted from 
-Manu (supra p. 393) and numerous other evidences 
'establish their connection with the great western groups 
vof peoples. 

Ufinaras, Zimmer, p. 130. Their belonging to the 
group of the Kurus and Pancalas is clear from the 
genealogical table of the Aitareya. 

Srinjayas, Zimmer, p. 132 ; Ludwig, “Mantra Lit.” 
p. 153 seq. ; Weber, “Ind. Stud.” i, 208 ; iii, 472. Their 
close connection with the Kurus has been rightly inferred 
by Zimmer from “Cat.” ii, 4, 4, 5 ; cf. also “Cat.” xii, 
9, 3, I seq. 

Rucamas, Zimmer, p. 129. In the Brahma wa we 
meet with at least one Rucama (“Pane. Br.” xxv, 13) J 
this one runs round Kurukshetra for a bet made with 
Indra. 

Cedis, Zimmer, p. 129 I here insert this stock 
although, as far as I know, it does not meet us again in 
the Br^hmana, but only in- the great Bpic : Panc^l^p 
Cedi-Matsj^c ca Chrasen^h, etc. (iv ii). The Cedis are 
set up as the model of upright living (i, 2342 seq.). They 
lie, judging by their later settlements, of all these peoples 
farthest to the south-east, s. Lassen, T, 688 A. 3 ; 
Cunningham “Archeeol. Survey,” ix, 54 seq. 

Of the Bharatas we shall treat farther on. 

^ Already this of itself confessedly scanty list of names 
indicates unmistakably that the Rik-Sanzhita has its home 
among those groups of peoples, who are fond later on 
gathered round the centre of the Kurupanc^las . The 
instances to the contrar5'- are unimportant. The3’- are the 
following : — 

The Gandh^ris, Zimmer, p. 30. Vide supra, p. 399. 

The Ktkatas, Zimmer, p. 31. These, according to 
the lexicographers, would have to be taken as Identical 
ivith the Magadha people. ' But, on the one hand, 
they are mentioned in a way which appears to 
point to their distance from, rather than to their 
nearness to, the compiler of the poem, and on the other 
it is more than uncertain that they are to be really 
identified with the Magadha stock. Y^ska (Nir. 6, 32) 
was only able to say of the Kikafas that they were non- 
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Ar>'nns. If ho was justified in this, then they were not 
the Ma^dhas, if these were Aryans. But if YOska knew 
nothing really of the Ktkalas and drew what he said 
of them only from the passage of the Rigv’cda, it is then 
diflicult to believe that the lexicographers knew more. 

A connection of the Afiga Aurava, who according to 
the Auukraraani is represented to be compiler of Rv. lo, 
1381 with the people of the Aiigas, wc have no reason 
to suppose. 

Ikshvakus, Zimmer, p. 133, cf. p. 104 note. The 
later ages trace back the royal race of Eastern Hindostan 
to Ikshvuku ; the race also, to which Buddha belonged, 
regarded itself as a race of Ikshvakuidm. If Ikshvuku 
stands outside the circle with which, according to our 
investigation, the f?ik*Samhita otherwise deals, the 
mention of a mighty prince in this way would of itself 
scarcely be used against us as an instance opposed to our 
result. But the case itself is questionable : the 
“Catapatha Brilhmana** (xiii, 5, 4, 5) knows Purukutsa 
as an IkshvSkuid but Purukutsa was prince of the 
Pdrus (Zimmer, p. 123), whom no one will seek to identify 
with those eastern peoples (regarding the PQrus see our 
remarks presently). Arc wc to suppose that the eastern 
stocks, when they came into closer contact with the Vedic 
culture, have appropriated to their most venerated kingly 
races ancestors of Vedic nobility, and that for that pur- 
pose the name of Ikshvilkuidae, belonging correctly to 
the Pfinis, has been selected? 

We now pass on to consider the cases, in which the 
identity or connection of stocks which we mentioned in 
the Samhit3, and such as arc mentioned in the BrShmana, 
IS to be Tendered probable, not dwcotly by tcscmblanco 
of name but in some other way. 

The Pdnis are, as is known, brought in the genea- 
logical system of the great epic into the closest connec- 
tion with the Kurus. In the Brahmana there are un- 
fortunately wanting evidences, but internal probability 
really speaks for our inferring a connection between the 
people, which stands in the age of the i^ik-Samhita in 


• Probably it serves to confirm this statement, that according 
to the “Pancav. Br.” xiii, 3, 12 Tryaruna was an AikshvSha; but 

a Tryanina ^\e know from Rigv. v. 27 to be a descendant of 
Trasadas.vu. 
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the centre of Vedic civilization, and that which occupies 
the same position in the case of the Brahma?ia.‘-'- It also 
deserves to be noted that the Kurus;rava?ta, cf. Rv. x, 
33, 4, is denominated Trasadasyava ; but Trasadasyu w'as 
a prince of the Phrus. I believe that the Phrus were 
only one among other elements, which combined to form 
the people of the Kurus ; another I shall attempt to point 
out as we proceed (p. 408 seq.). 

The Turvagas, standing in closest connection with 
the Yadus, belong of course to the stocks most frequently 
mentioned in the JR^lr-Sa^)^hita ; they are sometimes 
mentioned in a friendly and sometimes in an unfriendly 
tone. From the Brahmajia their name has almost com- 
pletely vanished ;t nevertheless we have one passage 
which gives us a key to the place in which we have to 
search for the ancient Turvaqas among the people of the 
later age. In the lists of Idngs who have offered the 
Afvamedha, we find the Pancala king Cona Satr&s^ha 
(“Cat.” xiii, 5, 4, 16), regarding whose horse-sacrifice a 
Gtth^ is quoted : “When SMr^sIha makes the Afvamedha 
offering, the Taurvagias arise, six thousand and six and 
thirty clad in mail (varmiwam).” The commentary 
explains : Taurvacah ; the construction (cf . alsoi 

the following Gath^, § 17) clearlj^ shows that the 
Taurvacas are rather the “varmin,” f.e., the mail-clad 
escort of noble races, who have to follow the offered 
horse (or the horses offered), so that it be not lost (“Cat.” 
xiii, I, 6, 3 ; 4, 2, 16 ; “Katy. gr.” xx, 2, 11). 

We expressed above our doubt that the Krivis of 
ancient time alone, without admixture of other elements, 
are to be set down as being the same with the Panc&la : 
now we have found bands of the Turvapa youth actively 
engaged in the offering of a Pancala king. Thus the 
conjecture is justified that we are to look to find in the 
people of the Panc&las, of the stock of the Rik Sanihita, 
the Turvagas also as well as the Krivis. The union of 
the Turvagas, frequently with the Yadus, and occasionally 


Cf. the remarks of I/udwig, “Mantralit.” p. 205. 
t That they are _ identical with the 'Vricivants also named in 
the Brihmana, as Zimmer Cp. 124) would have them, Rv. vi, 27, 
does not justify us to assume. This passage is satisfactoril}'' 
explained also if the Vrfcivants are treated onb' as confederates 
of the Turva5as (cf. Tudwig, “Mantra I/.,” p. 153). 
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^^ilh t!ic Matsyas (Rv. vii, iS. 6), falls in completely 
with this conjccltirc. 

In onlcr to define the position winch the Trjtsus, 
whose bnllmnt victories arc so highly celebrated in the 
Vasjshriia Hymns, occupy among the stocks of the Vedic 
age, we point next to the connection m which they stand 
V ith the Snfijaya (rirfc supra, p. 402), a connection 
which IS undoubtedly to be regarded os an alliance. Both 
ln\c the same enemies, that the Tntsus stand opposed 
to the Tur^Mpas in battle we know’ from mI, 18, 6 ; 19, 8, 
and 50 on ; of the Snujayas we gather the same from vi, 
27, 7 — In the hvmns of the Illnradxaja book (Maud, \n) 
an equal fnendship for the Srmjayas and the Tritsu 
prince Di\otiA‘-a appears, the praises of the pfts and' 
honours which the bard has rcccixed from Divodflsa, and 
of those which he I1.1S received from the Sfirujaya (i.e , 
Daivav.lta), arc united in the same poem (vi, 47).* Now 
we have already mentioned the union of the Srjfljnyas 
and Hums appearing in the Brfdimnna ; as the bard of 
VI, 47 posed as the Puroliita of the Tntsu and Snfijaya 
princes, so Dcvablifiga Crautarsha (**Cat Br." h, 4, 4, 5) 
united the puroliltil dignity of the Kurus and Snujayas 
Thus wo shall be led by probabilities to allot to the 
Tntsus their place within the circle of stocks, among 
which htcr on the name of the Kunis played the most 
prominent part. 

‘Much dearer results arc obtameil if we accept the 
inii>omnt and acute supposition of I.ml\\ng,t who declares 
the Tn/sus to be identical with tlie Bharatas I think that 
there is, in fact, more than one consideration in support 
of this conjecture. The Tntsus are mentioned under this 
name exclusively in the seventh Maiidala ; but it is a prton 
in the highest degree improbable that llie race which thus 
pla>s so bnlhant a part should be wholly miknowm to 

•Among the vouchers for the coiiDcction of the Tiitsus and 
ferffijovaH 1 .nlso reel on R\ vii, 19, 3, aUhongU of coarse the 
weight of this pnssnge is diminished hy the mention of Trasadasyu 
and the I’ftrus being made therein' ot the vame time As Vit‘vhav>a 
and Sudas there stand beside each other, it appears to me to be 
clear that VItahav>a H to be understood as a proper name of the 
Srifijaja prince, cf “Ath V v, ig, i, "laitt Satiih " v, 6, 5, 
3, “I afic Br ” wv, 16, 3 A Vitahavya is also landed in the 
Jlliaradv&ja book, which is, as ts well known, friendly to the 
Srlnja>as (Kv \i, 15, 2, 3) Aliter Zimmer, p 13a 

t "Mantrahteratur,” p 17s 
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the remaining parts of the Rigveda ; there is in them no 
deficiency of passages where mention is made of the Tritsn 
king Snd^s and his father, Divodasa Atithigva, the con- 
queror of Cambara. If we are thus authorized to presup- 
pose that the 'Tritsus are identical with one of the else- 
where-mentioned stocks — and certainly in all probability 
with one of those frequently mentioned — there thus remain, 
in fact, as the Five Peoples are excluded on account of 
their enmity against the Tr/tsus, apparently only the 
Bharatas of whom we can entertain a thought. That vii, 
33, 6, can be used as well to support as to controvert this 
view is evident. Direct support of this identification of the 
Tr/7sus with the Bharatas is found'-' in the following 
considerations : 

Tn'tsus, like Bharatas, are enemies of the Purus,, 
mentioned elsewhere in the jRik-San?hita as a rule in a 
friendly tone, and certainly the poet belonging to the 
Vasishthidse sides with the Tritsns as with Bharatas ; cf, 
vii, 8. 4 ; i8, 13, etc. 

The king of the Tritsus is Sudds ; the praise of Sudds 
and of the Bharatas is found coupled in iii, 53, 9. 12. 24. 

In vi, 16, 4. 5, cf. V, 19, the pra5’'er for Divodasa and 
for the Bharatas is united in such a fashion that one can 
scarcely help taldng Divoddsa for a Bharata. But Divodasa 
is according to viii, 18, 25, the father of Sudas, the king oF 
the Tntsus. 

The question of the historical position of the Tr/tsus 
thus merges in that of the position of the Bharatas, and to- 
this latter question we have now to address ourselves. 

The 'Bvkhmaiia texts tell us of Bharata heroes in a 
distant antiquity as well as of such as must be regarded as 
belonging to a not very remote past. In the list of 
Afvamedha offerers (“Cat.” xiii, 5, 4) two Bharata princes 
appear : Bharata himself, the son of Dushyanta, and 
Catanika Satrdjita ; the accompanying verses on both 
occasions point to the incomparable nobility of the Bharata 
or Bharatas, whose greatness is as far beyond that of other 
mortals as the heavens are above the earth. The family, 
as belonging to which those two' princes were regarded by 
the compilers of the Brdhmawa text, proceeds from the 
person of the priests, who are named in connection with 


* To a great extent already cited by Cudwig, p. 175 . 
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tlicm : Blnrala DauMiyanti lias received the kingly instal- 
lation from Dirglntann^i Maimlcja, therefore from a Kishi 
of the Kik-Samhitl (“An.** \mi, 33}, Cnlanlka SAtr.ljita on 
the coiumr>* frtim ?oma?u«hmaii Vfijnratnil>ana ("Ait.” 
Mil, 21), therefore from a man, whom Ins name already 
^tamp<• as hclouRing to a later epoch. 

Tint the cMStcncc and prominent importance of the 
Illnraln^ contimitd down to the age of the compiler of the 
Ilr'linma is ako evident from a <cries of other passages,^ 
III which rcfcr<.ncc is made to customs of the Ilharatas 
rsi allv in such n vay tint the Bharatas appear m what 
t)iL*v sa\ and do as the rule for correct procedure, once 
('• \U ” III, ife) also m such a iinnner that the knowledge 
of the Blnrata custom is frcclv designated ns something 
which not even* one Ins 

In the lists of tnlics in **Ail Br ” S, 14, and in Manu 
the Bliamtas arc wanting , as little do we meet them in 
the Buddlusts' ctiumcration of pcoplcs,t or in the uumcrovis 
references made b\ the Buddhist tcMs to the peoples 
tlirougli whose couiitrv Biiddin wanders or who figure m 
an> other place in Buddhist sacred histor>* t And onvone 
who ROCS througli the mcntionings made of the Bharatas 
in the BrAlinniia IcMs wall find that there, in a certain 
way, the course is being prepared already for the vamslnng 
of the Bliarata namy out of the circle of India tnbal names 


•"Alt” II, 23, 111, iS (twice). "Cnt *’ 4, 4, I Whoever 

cnnsitlers these pissaycs hj thcniHcUes and m comparison with the 
cMilciicc to l)C isplainctl further on, will scnrcclj adhere to the 
su'nificTtion "incrconirv soldier" for Phnrntn {itdc Pet Le\ ), 
hut scl m It solcb the mme of the Inhe I emend bnlNanfUn m 
"Alt ’ 11, 25, to SnlvntAin (occorduig to "Cat ” \ni, t, 21, whlcli 
reading— ns opposed to the Lev— » supported by "Aif " mu, 14), 
and tntislnte "therefore even now go the Ilhantas forth for 
plunder af’-iinst the Satvats, and their charioteers sa\ Tor a 
fourth part.” etc 

t One Sutta of the "Afignttara Nikftia” (A(»ianip5tn) , solasan- 
iiam innhAjatiapadainm sejjnth’ tdnm Auglnaui Maga- 

dhfinnm Kastnnm Kosaiannni Vojitnam JIallAnniii CcUyAiiam 
VnmsAinm {so agreeing two MSS consulted bj me In the 
Jainvasahhnsuttn I find Kftwkosalcsu Vajjimallesu Cctuatnsesu 
Knrupaficaiesu Mncchnsflr'iscncsn) Knrfliinm PaficAiannnt Mac- 
chAnam Snrascnftnnni AssnWanam A\antlna»ii GandhfirAnam 
KambojAmm 

t Tile only mention knoivn to me of tlie Bharatas in the sacred 
Pah texts occurs m the Govmdisntta {"D!ghn-NikA>n”) It is 
there narrated how m old tunes, after the death of the king 
Disampati (cf "Dlpav ” 3, 40), the Brahman Govinda divided the 
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which are w'ont to be mentioned. The Bharatas are 
referred to with great defence, but in quite another tone 
than that adopted with regard to the peoples influencing 
the life of the ICurus, Videhas, etc. ; in the incidental %vay 
in wdiich, for example, Brahmans of the Kurupaucala stock 
are spoken of, or in which it is said that some one wanders 
in the countrj’’ of the J\Ialsyas or Ufinaras, the Bharatas do 
not appear. The peculiar importance and at the same time 
the isolation of the Bharatas show's itself, perhaps, in the 
most decisive manner when Agni is spoken of as brahma^m 
Bharata (“Cat. Br.” i, 4, a, 2), and is invited to dispose 
of the offering Mannshvad Bharatavat {ibid, i, 5, 1, 7). 

We may, perhaps, be allow'ed to sunnise that in the 
Bharatas we have to do wuth a stock wdiich in the time 
of the Brahamaiza had politically merged in, or w'as about 
to merge in, one of the great peoples of India in that age, 
but which had attaching to its name the splendour of great 
memories and sacral precedence. If we ask after the 
people, w'hich may have absorbed the Bharatas, it is most 
natural to seek them in those tracts to wdiich in the 
Brahraaiza period especia'llj’- the highest sacral authority 
appertains in the domains of the ICumpaficala. It fits in 
with this that, according to “Cat. Br.” xiii, 5, 4, ii. 21, 
one Bharata Icing has obtained a victory' over the Ivacis, 
another has made offerings to Ganga and Yamuna. It 
further tallies wdth the fact that the formula of the king’s 
proclamation (esha vo, N. IST., raja) for the iieople that is 
addressed, the following variants occur : Kuravah, 

Pancala/7, Ivurupancala/7, and Bharata/z {vide Weber, “Ind. 


kingdom between Rerm, the son of the king, and the “aiihecha 
khattwa.” It is said of this : — 

« 

“Tatra sudain inajjhe Reimssa rauho janapado hoti. 
Dantapurai?! Kalinganaw Assakanaw ca PotanaaTn 
Mahiyata Avautinai;?- Soviranah ca Rorukain 
Mithila ca Videhanam Camp^Aiigesu niapita 
BaraHsi ca Kasinaw ete Govindamapita Ti. 

Sattabhd Brahmadatto ca Vessabhfi. Bharato saha 
Renu dve ca Dhataraffha tadasu?/7 satta Bharata ’ti. 

It is seen how here the name of the Bharatas is used in a 
wider sense, embracing the w^hole of India (cf. Bharatavarsha), or 
at any rate its princes. 
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I.5‘ G *'• p 1^6, rote) With this, alx>\c all, fits m the 
ci^iciption nnmiu thmipli the epics Also tho^c who, 
hi u ns, c^o rot ntt lnf:hl> ilit confi sed rcpn^^ntntion-i of 
I’lL Mnh*hh’'»'"ili rc;:inlinj the stocl s of anlKpnlv m 
rviicnl, will not \>q aU l to nstiid n'lnR a ctmm wtJKht 
to tile cMilcJicvs wliith the Kfent epic at c\cr> steji, and, 
kk’cimI, c\cn b> Its inniL, fnniishes to pro\c tint the rojal 
jatnh tf the Ktn s wns a lllu*ntn fimilj * 

Onr di‘<.is''0*n hitherto icRardiiif: the 111 ‘intas !a\c 
lu l as \t* dtrilt \ath the exulcicc furnished b> the Kik- 
^loilnl’i We now itup ire, how dot-s its testimony stand 
l«» tile \itw o! the Ilhaiatai hitherto. conjeclurall\ c\ohed 
In till. In inns of the Aih we meet the Bhanlas as one 
sikL itiiour n a?n oJhcrsr , the \i^\unntt'\ odes art well 
1 11 wn in pnisc of tht « 5 ttdj, of tlic Bharatas, the Vasishfha 
sdt rtftmnp to their (tjiomhm) defeat 

\to \\t find m llu A’i'U *“imhiil trace of a peculiar 
I Ml on <xxt p til h\ llu Bharat >s a special connection of 
tluir with imjwrtant j'o nt^ of «acrtd Mcmificance, which 
ire ri-co,:ni7i(l throupho t the whole circle of ancient 
\ ctlu cuUi rt \rni s Bli'inta, i c propitious or l>oloncr- 
in ’ to the Biiarata or lUnnlJS , atnonp the protcctuip; 
ikiiu-s, who arc iinohcd in the /IprI otlcs, we find Bhlratl, 
t! t i^rsomfisM dnint imioctne power of the Bharatas 
Wt find the S.inssail consiantU inniul in connection 
t ilh Iicr , must not the sacrc<I n\tr bansvatl lie the ntcr 
of the hole ptojdt, the Bharatas? In one ode. of the 
Mardali, winch sptciallv c\tols the Bliaratas (m, 23), the 
t\ o Bli’iratas, D(\i?ra\as and DtMc'ita, arc spoken of, 
who ha\t icncnttd Aeiii In friction on the Drishadvat?, 


•In this ccMHirrljon xvc’inac nlso point to tli” fnct tlint the 
li*;! of the \c\njiic<11n'1jnn4 *'C«t Hr’ Mil, $ -1 ccneralh ‘states 
\iit!i rrfirencc to cicli 1 mr the people occr nhicli he rnlcd (Timi 
lvtit«a IS deslsnited as All sinftio rIjR, Mnniltn ns/lcoRnio rija, 
Ivtaw'Ji ns I’niicllo r'jft nnd fo on), Imt in three casts tins detail 
IS « nutted niparciitly ns atipirflnous these eases are tliosc of 
Jnnaniejacp ami lus Irothcrs ns well ns hhnrala and Cntlnll a 
flic first name I was, ns is wclllnoun, n Kiiru prince the two 
last were lllianta 1 in^s 

t See the pa«sat.ts in Orassmnnn s hcMcon, and Indwig, 
P i 7 i» /inimer p 127 scij Cf also ‘Imtt At" i, 27, 2 
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on the Apaya, on the Sarasvati may Agni beam. We- 
find thus Bharata princes sacrificing in the land on the 
Drishadvati and on the Sarasvati, Now the land on the 
Drishadvati and on the Sarasvati is that which is later on 
so highly celebrated as Kurukshetra. Thus the testimonies 
of the Sainhita and the Brahmana combine to establish the 
close connection of the ideas Bharata, Kuru, Sarasvati'^’ 

Out of the struggles in which the migratory period of 
the Vedic stocks was passed, the Bharatas issued, as we 
believe we are entitled to suppose the course of events to 
have been, as the possessors of the regions romid the- 
Sarasvati and Dr/shadvati, The weapons of the Bharata 
princes and the poetical fame of their Rishis may have 
co-operated to acquire for the cult of the Bharatas the 
character of universally acknowledged rule, and for the 
Bharatas a kind of sacral hegemony : hence Agni as friend 
of the Bharatas, the goddess Bh^rati, the sacredness of the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati, 

Then came the period, when the countless small stocks 
of the Samhitil age were fused together to form the gi'eater 
peoples of the BrMimawa period. The Bharatas found their 
place, probabl}?- together with their old enemies, the Pfirus, f 
within the great complex of peoples now in process of 
formation, the Kurus ; their sacred land now became 
Kurukshetra, 

We return from this digression bearing on the Bharatas^ 
to state the result of our main investigation. 

We found that the literature of the Brahmanas points 
to a certain definitely circumscribed circle of peoples as 
its home, as the home of genuine Brahmanism. We found 
that this circle of peoples corresponds with those whom 
Manu celebrates as upright in life. We found finally, 
that the names of the stocks named in the Rigveda, 


"'On the fact, that in the epic lla and Sarasvati are named 
among the divine ancestors of the Bharatas (“M. Bh.” i, 376o» 
3779 ) 6tc.) I will lay no stress. More worthy of note, considering 
the close connection of the Bharatas and Kiigikas (Zimmer, p. 128), 
is the fact that a tributan>' of the Dr/shadvati bears the name 
Kan^iki (“M. Bh.” iii, 6065). — Regarding the relation of the son 
of IZa, Purviravas, to Kurukshetra, see “Cat. Br.” xi, 5, i, 4- 
t Is it to be taken as connected with the vanishing of this 
enmity, that already in the jRik-Samhiti, on some occasions Sud&s, 
or Divodasa on the one side and Purukutsa, or Trasadasyu_ on the 
other, are named together in a friendly tone ? i, 112, 14 ; vii, i 9 > 3- 
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ppeaally the most prominent of them, the Pfirus, 
Turvafas, Bharata-Tritsus, go back to the same ciele of 
peoples 

In thi» way we shall be permitted to consider 
established the statement premised to this inquiry, that 
this circle of stocks has formed from of old a commimit> 
in Itself closely inter-connected, separated from the 
Vidchas, Magadhas, and also probably, though less clearly, 
from the Kosalas Inasmuch as at the time when tnose 
stocks were pressing forward through the Panjab towards 
their later habitations, we find this association and that 
separation already existing, we are entitle to assume that 
the Kosalas, the Magadhas, the Videhas had at that time 
already' pressed fonvard farther to the east, down the 
Ganges Vedic culture has not had its home, onginally 
at least, among these stocks of the east, but among the 
peoples of the western group 

It wll be an interesting task to follow out the dis- 
tinction here indicated also on the lines of the dialects 
but the time for its performance will not have come until 
Indian epigraphy has been based on wider and surer 
foundations than the first volume of the Corpus insenp- 
tionum presents 


SECOND EXCURSUS 

Annotations and Authorities for the History of 
Buddha's Youth 

The several points noted in the account given in the 
text of the family from which Buddha sprang, are derived 
fiom “Cullavagga,” vu, i seq (cf “Dhp Atth ” p 351), 
as well as the following passages Sonadandasutta 
(“Digha N.’’) samano khalu bho Gotamo pahfitam 


* Also the little ^lucli we can gather from Buddhist sources 
regarding the mythology of eastern lands and tlieir religious termi 
oology, so far as this is not overgrown by the Veda, coincides by 
no means with what the western literature yields 
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hkamiam suvanwaw ohaya pabbajito bhumigataw- ca 
veh^saii/iaw ca — , samano khalu bbO' Gotamo addhakulk 
pabbajito mabaddban^ mababboga. — .“Apadana/’ fob 
kMk : addhe kule mab^bboge nibbattissatti tavade. 
“Apadana,” fob ko’ : 

aparime 5 ve ito kappe UkkMcakulasambbavo' (sic) 
Gotamo iiamagottena sattba loke bbavissati. 

Idem, fob gaw’ seq. : 

aparime 5 '^ye ito kappe bbbmipalo mabiddbilco 
Okkako nama namena raja xatthe bhamssati. 
so/asittbisabassanaw sabbasawi pavara ca ya 
abbij^ta kbattiyaiii nava putte janissati. 
nava putte janitvana kbattiyani marissati, 
tani 7 iavi (sic) piyi kanna mahesitta?;^ karissati. 
Okkaba7it tosayitvana varain kanna labbissati, 
yaram laddb^ ca sa kanna putte pabbajayissati. 
pabbijit^ ca te sabbe gamissauti naguttamai?? 
j^tibbedabbayS. sabbe bbaginibi sa7)7vasissare. 
eka ’va kanna by^dbihi bbavissati purakkbat^, 
m^ no jati pabbijja (sic) ti nikba7ziyanti kbattiy^. 
kbattiyo nibaritv^na tlya saddbi??? vasissati : 
bbavissati tada bbedo Okkakakulasambbavo. 
tesa7)t paj^ bbavissanti Koliya nama jatiyii, 
tattba manusaka7?t bboga77i anubbossanti nappaka7?z. 

Here we must also compare tbe data given in tbe 
AmbafiJzasutta (“Digba Nikaya”) for tbe descent of 
Buddba from Okkaka, as well as Sutta Nipata, “Par^y. 
Vattbug.” V, i6 (‘‘Fausboll,” p. i86). Tbe Robwi as a 
boundary stream between tbe Sakyas and the Koliyas : 
passautu ta77t Sakiya KoZiya ca paccbamulcba77z. Robiniya77t. 
taranta7?t (“Tberagatba,” fob khb’). 

Ambait/rasutta (‘‘Digba N.”)‘: Tbe young Brahman 
AmbaitJza says tO' Buddba : ekam idaha 777 . bho Gotaina 
samaya777 acariyassa br§bma77assa Pokkbarasatissa kenacid 
eva kara7z.iyena Kapilavatlhu77t' agam&si77t yena Sakyana7J7- 
santliagara7?t ter’ upasa77tkauii77z.. tena kho pana samayena 
sambahula Salc37'a c’eva Sakyakmnara ca santbagare uccesu 
asanesu nismna honti annamanua777. angulipatodakena 
sa77z.jagghanta sa7)7kiZanta annadattbu manneva mamau 
neva anojaggbanta na nam koci asaneiia pi nimantesi. 
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bho Gotama na cchanam tayidawi na ppatirflpam 
5 ad irae Sak>a ibbliS samana na braiimane sakkaronti, etc 
In the Nik” (vol i, fol kau) Bhaddija KMi- 

podhSva putta is inentionwl as uccakulik&natn agga among' 
the Bhikkhus, apparcntlj the same of whom “Cull ” vii, 
1 speaks Dhammaceti>a‘iutlanta (“Majjh N King 
Pasemdi is speakingl bhagavl pi Kosalako aham pi 
Kosalako The supremacy of Pasenadi over the Sakyas 
appears from the following passage Sak>a kho pana 
Vlse^/ja nuuo Pa«ienadiko'<ihssa anantara anujnitta 
bha\anti , karonti kho Vlse/t/ja SakyS niiue Pasenadimhi 
Kosale nipaccakaram abluvadanaw paccuti/ianain aujali- 
kammam samicikammam (Aggiuuasutta, “Digha N ”) 
Buddha's claim to the “gotta” of Gotama I cannot 
satisfactorily explain The question must here be put m 
general terms how is the appearance of a gotta name 
among members of the Khatti>a caste to be explained”^ 

I give first of all essential facts beanng on this point, 
so far as they are laiown to me 

Each of those oft mentioned noble families, m whose 
hands lies the government of separate towns and their 
adjacent temtory, seems to have borne a gotta name 
Thus the Mallas of Kusinlra are denoted as Vftsetthls 
( 'Kahlpannifab Sutta,” p 55, etc ), the Mallas of Pfiva 
bear the same gotta (^mgitipan>ayasutta m the “Digha 
Nik3ya”), the Kohyas are styled B^agghapajja (often m 
the “Auguttara Nikaja”) Is the name of their town 
Vyaghrapura connected herewith? (Sp Hardy, “Manual,” 
p 139 ) In the Mahapadhlnasuttta is explained the 
descent, gotta and so on, of the six Buddhas, who have 
preceded the Buddhas of the present age in the holy 
dignity Three of these six Buddhas are Khattiyas, but 
of these, as well as of the otlier three, who are Brahmawas, 
the gotta IS mentioned as something existing as a matter 
of course , the three Khattiyas arc Kondauuas, the three 
Brahmaiias are Kassapas The last Buddha himself is a 
Gotama, apparently because his whole family are {v 
Bumouf, “IntTod ” p 155) , at least his father is addressed 
as Gotama (“i^rahlivagga” 1. 54, 4) . likewise his cousin 
/Inanda (“Vangisathera Samyutta,” fol cH, of the Phayre 
MS ) , Mah'ipajapati, who at the same time belongs to the 
Sakya race (“Lai Vist ” p 28 ed Calc , “Mahavamsa,” 
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p. 9), bears tbe name Golamt ; so also her sister Maya 
(“Tlieragatha/’ fol. khli’) ; finally we have in “Jat hlth.’' 
i, 60 and elsewhere Kisa Gotami, who' is tO' be regarded 
apparently as a young Sakjm woman. — Numerous other 
instances of the application of a gotta-designation to 
persons of the Khattiya class are to be found in the Jina- 
caritra of the Jainas and in inscriptions (it is enough tO’ 
refer at present to Cunningham, the “Stupa of Bharhut,” 
p. 128 seq., and Buhler’s notice therewith given). 

From these data it appears to me to follow with great 
probability, that according to that view of custom which 
is disclosed by the Buddhist and Jainist texts, every 
family of the Khattiya as well as of the Brahma f2 a caste 
bears the gentile name of one of the Vedic Brahman- 
gottas. If in the case of kings like Bimbis^ra or Pasenadi 
such a gotta cannot be pointed to, the reason of this seems 
not to be that they had no gotta name, but rather that the 
appellation maharaja or deva was looked on as more 
respectful and consequently more correct than Visefi/aa 
or Gotama. 

That in the appropriation of these Brahmanical names 
we have to do with a universal usage, not with a special 
right of individual families, dependent for instance on 
relationships of afilni^ty, is also rendered probable by the 
verse often quoted in Buddhist suttas : 

khattiyo setiho jane tasmbar yo gottapafisarino. 

An extension of the mode of distinction here referred 
to, to persons of the third class, does not appear to have 
taken place ; othemuse traces of it could scarcely have 
been omitted in the numberless cases, where they must 
have been expected to occur in our texts. 

The designation of Buddha as Gotamides is usually 
traced to this, that the dignity of purohita may have lain 
in the case of the Sakyas in the hands, of the Gautama- 
race.* As is well known, according to the Brahmanical 
■custom of offering at the Pravara ceremony, instead of the 


An express statement that this was the case, of course is not 
■found in our translation. 
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inniuiFr of the ancestors of the person making the offering, 
in the latter is not a Brahman, the naming of the 
ancestors of Ins piirohita must or can take place (Weber, 
'•Inchsche Studien,** 73, 79 , Hillebrandt, “Das Altin- 
dische Ntii- und Vollmondsopfer,” S 81, A i) But from 
the usage of calling upon the Agm as the Agni -who has 
served the Gotaraa, in the case of the offering of a m pp 
uho Ins a Gautama as purohit, to the designation of the 
man himself and his whole house as “descendants of the 
Gotama,” seems to me far too wide a step for us to be 
able to accept that mode of explanation without hesitation 
Here there may be fictions and expressions of caste-nvalry 
nt ph> , which to la> bare even by conjecture the materials 
at present at our disposal do not suffice 

To the question of the position of the Sakya kingdom 
and of the toun of Kapilavitthu we need not return m 
detail after what has been said above, p 92, 25 seq 
Tint Kapilavatthu itself lay immediately on or in the 
llinnlaya cannot be admitted in face of the ‘'ilence which 
Ta Hian and Hiouen Thsang observed as to the mountain 
in their descnptions of the toun True, it is said in the 
Pabbajj 2 sutta regarding the Sakjas (“Sutta Nipita,” cf 
1 ausbgll's Trans , p 68) ujmn janapado Hima 

\antassa passato , but this warrants a conclusion as to 
the situation at the Himalaya of the temtory only of the 
5^ak\as, not of their capital That Kapilavatthu, if it did 
not he in the mountain, may not even have lam in the 
girdle of damp hollows (the so-called Tarai) which sur- 
rounds the southern margin of the mountain, that it must 
thus have lam south of the Tarai, cannot be alleged with 
certainty The condition of the land and air has not been 
here at all times the same , m tracts of the Nepalese tarai, 
where now malaria prevails and only tiger and wild boar 
live, are to be found the splendid rums of great ancient 
cities (Hodgson in the Joum As Soc Bengal, 1835, 
_p 121 seq ) 

The death of M^lya is often narrated in the texts of 
the Sutta Pi taka 

To the circle of testimony collected on this point, the 
following passages also belong “Sawyutta Nikfiya,” vol 
in, fol h& idam bhante Kapilavatthu iddhan e’eva phitafi 
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ca bahiijafina’jH ^kbiwama nussain sambadhabyCiha??;, se khv 
. . . sayajjhasamaya'jn Kapilavatthm?! pavisanto- 

bbante na pi hatthina samagaccliami bliante iia pi assena 
. . . rathena . . . saka/ena . . , na pi puri- 

sena samagaccliami.— Mahasaccakasiitta (“Majjh, N.”) : 
abhij^ami kho panabaw pitu Sakkassa kammatilc sitaya 
jambiicchayaya nisinno mvicc* e[va kamejhi vivicca 
akusalehi dhammehi . . . pai/mmajjhanaai itpasara- 

pajja viharatta (sic). To this later on was added the 
knoivn legend of the Vappamahgala, Aith.'” i, 

p. 57 seq. 

The following leads me to deny the antiquity of the 
tradition, which makes Buddha’s father a Icing. When 
(as in the Smzadaizdasutta of the “Digha N.”) the external 
claims of Buddha to respectful consideration are discussed, 
it is always admitted merely that he has come of an 
“uccakula, khattiyakula, add/zalcula; ” it is emphasized 
that he, w'hen he entered on a spiritual career, forsook 
relatives and friends, gold and silver ; the kingly dignit}’ 
of the family is not alluded to. If anywhere, it is with 
reference to a circumstance of this land, which assuredly 
could not have been suppressed, that the argnmentwn ex 
siJentio is applicable. To this another consideration must 
be added. Anyone who knows the uniform care with 
which the titulary appellation of persons appearing in the 
Pifakas is obseiwed, will also find this difference decisive, 
that Buddha’s father is there named merely Suddhodhana 
Sakka ('‘Mahavagga,” i, 54, and cf. the passage cited 
above from the “Mahasaccakasutta”), just as mention is 
made of Anuruddha Sakka, Upananda Sak^mputta, &c., 
while Bhaddiya, who was really king of the Sakyas— if we 
may call this petty raja a king — is regularly introduced as 
Biiaddiya Sakyaraja (“Cullav.” vii^ i, 3 seq.). Moreover, 
Suddhodana is addressed “Gotama” (“Mahav.” 1 . c.), as 
t e Llallas are called Vasefriza, the Koliyas B3’'aggliapajja, 
ut no one says to him “Maharaja” as to Bimbisara or 
oldest evidence w^hich attributes tO' 
buddhodana the kingly dignity, as far as I laiow the only 
kind in the Tipiiaka, occurs in the Maha- 
padhanasutta (“Digha N,”). where a series of notices of 

seven Buddhas is tlurown together. In 
ystematic manner, exactly as in the passage apparent^'’ 
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modelled on tin's SiUta, “Dip." xvii, 3 scq., there is 
rcconlcd the length of life, the parentage, home, tree of 
knowledge, S.lvakayiiga, &c., of these Buddhas. The three 
first were kings’ sons, the following three Brahmans’ sons, 
the last is again a king’s son, the son of Suddhodhana 
r:ija. Possibly similar is the statement also in the con- 
cluding portion of the Buddhavantsa — it would be quite 
in keeping u*ith the character of this text ; I regret not to 
be able to make any statement on this part of the said texts 
as it is not accessible to me at present. There is no need 
of enlarging to show that in any case evidence of this 
description must retire before the momenta previously 
brought to bcp. this question. From the Buddhavawsa 
(PhajTc MS., fol. ju’) I have noted the verse: — 

mayham janettiki maid Mfiyfldeviti vuccati. 

Cf. Rflhulamfltd devi, “MahUvagga," i, 54. 

As the birthplace of the Bodhisatta later tradition 
names the liambint grove: from the Tipitaka itself the 
only passage bearing on this question known to me, is the 
following from the Nfilakasutta of the Sutta NipSta 

— ^jato 

Sakyanatn gSme janapadc Lampuneyye.* 

The wonders connected with the conception and birth 
of the Bodhisatta arc detailed in the Acchariyabahutasutta 
of the “Majjh. NikSya" (cf, “Mabflparinibbana Sutta,” 
p. 27); there the law is 'laid' down as universally valid, that 
the mother dies seven days after the birth of the child, 
and IS bom again in the heaven ol the Tusita deities ; also 
the so-called Sihandda (“aggo ’ham asnii lokassa,” &c., 
cf. *‘Jdt. Atth/' i, p. 53) is there mentioned. The 
presentation of the child to the JRishi Asita (or as he is 
named in the "jat. Ailh/' i, p. S 4 . Kdiadevala) is narrated 
in the just-mentioned Nalakasutta of the Sutta Nipdtaf 
(v. Fausboll’s translation). 


• So the Phayre MS. ; cf. raasbSU’s translation, p. 125. The 
commler of the passage seems to hove teen hampered by^metrwal 
necessity be wished undoubtedly to say: Saky&nam janapade 

Also Sutta belongs to the texts, in which We could not 

27 . 1 
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Touching the youth of the Bodhisatta the most 
important passage is found in the "‘Auguttara Nik^ya’' 
(I give it exactly according to the MS., vol. i, fol, nu’) : 
sukhumMo aha7^^ bhikkhave paramasukhum^lo' accanta- 
sukhumalo. mama sukha77i bhikkhave pitu nivesane 
pokkharawiyo hiriyaka honti, ekattha sukha?^ bliikkhave 
uppalain vappati ekattha paduma?n ekattha puimarika??? 
yavad evam atthaya. na kho pana es’ ahaw bhildchave 
k^sika^n- candanam dh^remi, k^sikaw bhikkhave su me tarn 
vethanavi hoti kasikd kancuka kasikaw niv^sanam kasiko 
uttarasawgo. rattidiva^n kho pana me su ta7^^ bhikkhave 
setachattant dhareyya m^ naw phussi sitam v§. unhavi 
vS thiam v^ rajo v§. uss^vo v^ ’ti. tassa mayhatJt bhikkhave 
tayo pasida ahesu7H (this is shown to be a universal custom 
by comparing “Mah^vagga,” i, 7, i ; ‘‘Cullavagga,” vii, 
I, i) eko hemantiko eko gimhantiko eko' vassiko Ti. so 
kho aha7)i bhikkhave vassikap^s&de vassike catt^ro mase 
nippurisehi turiyehi paricSriyam^no na hetfha p&s^dd 
oroh^mi. yath^ kho pana bhikkhave annesaw nivesane 
d^sakammakar^porisassa kawljaka^Tt bhojana^ji diyyati 
bila7igadutiya77J evam eva su me bhikkhave pitu nivesane 
dasakammakaraporisassa s&limarnsodano di5^ati. Now 
follows the narrative translated at p. 102 seq., how the 
thought of old age, disease, and death is awakened in him : 
therewith ends the part of that text bearing on this matter. 
I,et it be observed that the origin of these thoughts is not 
here attributed to an external occurrence like the well- 
known four excursions. The history of these excursions 
has been transferred to the later legends, as is almost 
expressly stated in the “Jat, Atth.” i, p. 59, from the 
Mahapadhanasutta (“Digha Nik^ya”), where it is intro- 
duced as referring to the Buddha Vipassi'^ (there and in 
the Mah^purisalakkhaizasutta of the '‘Digha N.,” the 32 

but assuredly expect a reference fo the birth of the Bodhisatta 
in a royal house, unless this feature first belonged to the later 
tradition. In Professor Fausboll’s translation of this Sutta Suddlio- 
dana’s house is designated a “palace,” and the child frequently 
a “prince;” the P&li text has ,bha.vana and kum&ra respectively. 

* When the compiler of this commentary there says for 
brevity’s sake, that the dialogue between the Bodhisatta and the 
charioteer may be supplied after that Sutta, it follows apparently 
that a Sutta which narrated the corresponding occurence regarding 
Gotama, was quite as unknown to the commentator as it is 
to me. Also, the appeal made in “J§.t.,” i, 59, line 39, to the 
commentary-tradition shows that there was no text to which an 
appeal could have been made, 
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the DEPAnniRE FROM KAFILAVATTHU 

LiU I ins of ilic Mahiptins.i arc also discussed) Of 
C.o»m)n Hiiddln the excursions ore. as far ns f taiow. never 
rarntn! in it e Tipiliti * 

Kcfunlinc llic \sifc and child of Buddhi the chief 
I issaec IS "MiIiIsicki." i, 54 ,t Rthiila is fretiuently 
inenlimct! in tlic Siilti tests as Buddln’s son, ssithout 
111} priv iiiKiit Tftt lieinR ascribed to him nmonR the aretes 
of disaptes ti> tlic inaent Iriditioii 

Toitctiinc llie Pabtxi)i 4 . first of all sse must quote the 
r Uajj’isjtn 111 the "J'lt Allli , 1, p 66, which stands in 
the Sutti N'lplti (rniisbrdl’s transhtion, p 67, seq ) It 
l)cnns 

rib)njianj htlflvis<imi fabbaji cabkhitml 

\*ath’\ wnam^atn'lno p'^bbajjatit ‘UiniarocajT 
vimbVUv* ri\*nf>i mp'^Ajatanam iti 

n!ibltoba«'o Cl pilitnjj'V iti clisvilna p 3 btn 3 i 
jnWvijiUlni kft>cna p^paknmmlm mijjayi, 
VaelduccanliHj bitvl ^)ivam pan5odha>i 
U'\jarahim btuldho, and «o on 

Then foVows a nirraUNc of the tneclmp of the comuip 
Huddhi and kinR nttnhisAra, prcsct)ted in the Alth *’ 

I, p 66 After thi^ Sutta there comes nc\t the following 


• Here nUo the ^tnes of the M4n■^^o Tlicra ("Tlierap fol ko) 
nnj l*c iiKcrtcd 

jirjfliMi ca c!tJ\S daUntnfi ca bTidlutani 
moliri ea «\n%l f;atam ftjTi^anAhnvnm 
tnto flliaw nikkhamitomnn nibbajjm 

pahSya kAmftnl maooram&nltl 

ffo all oppearance we here ha\e the lorni nikUiamitfina after 
whtcli what ima l»cen *nu! t« me in Knim’s ' J'cftscfir N F" v, 
««1 » la to 1»c aepphed I 

So of the Unddhn Dlpamkata ( 'P«d<lbR\an»sa,’ fol cat of the 

rha>re MS > 

nlnntte catnro diAv\ liaUln>(lnena niU hami 
Similarly of the Iladdha Kondailfia (ibid fol co ) 
nlmittc caturo dis^ft tatimy&ncna n(U.hami 


Sim»JarJ> of the followmjj BndtUian Wlicther at the close of 
the JlDddljatamsi the aamc la directly said of Gotama Buddha, 
I cannot stale at tins moment Improbable it is not here, as also 
elsewhere, the traces of later IcRend bmldinR may already be dis 
<cmible }« the most recent parts of the Pitakna themselves a fact 
which naturalJy would not be able to shake the elsewhere acquired 
inference reRardmg the earlier and later form of representations of 
Buddha’s life , ^ , c , i.. 

t Cf Dr Davids’s and roj note to our translation of this 
■passage 
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fragment of the Sonadawdasutta {“Digha N.”) recurring 
at many other places, translated at p. 105 : sama^m khalu 
bho Gotamo daharo samino susuk^Zake sobhadrena 
yobbanena samann^gato paf/zamena vayas^ agirasm^ 
anag^riyaw pabbajito ; samano khalu bho Gotamo 
akamakanaw m&t&pitunnaw assumukh^nawr rudantanam 
kesamassum oh^etvS. kSsS.y^i vatthilni acchlldetvS 
agarasm^ anagariyam pabbajito. Cf. also‘ the passages 
quoted later on (p. 421). The narrative given in later 
legends {e.g. Atth.'^ i, p. 61) of the night scene in 

Buddha’s bedroom, which precedes his flight, is to be 
found, if nothing have escaped me, in the Tipiiaka, told 
not of Buddha himself, but of one of his earliest converts, 
Yasa (“MahELvagga,” i, 7, i, 2) and seems to have been 
thence transferred at a later time to the legends of Buddha. 
The age of the Bodhisatta at the time of his Pabbajj^ is 
stated in the "Mah^parinibb^nasutta,” p. 59, to have been 
twenty-nine years. 

Regarding the time from the Pabbajj^ to the Sambodhi 
the tradition of the Tipifaka is to be found in the following 
passages. 

The duration of this period is frequently set down at 
seven years, i.e., it is said that Mara pursued the Bodhi- 
satta for seven years up to the last vain attack he made 
on him ; PadhSnasutta of the Sutta-NipMa : 

satta vass^ni bhagavantam anubandhiw pad^padaw 

otaraw n&dhigacchissam sambuddhassa satimato. 

Similarly in the Marasamyntta of the “Sarny. Nik&ya” 
(vol. i, fol. ghi) : tena kho pana samayena (namely, when 
Buddha shortly after attaining deliverance sat under the 
tree) M&ro p^pim^ satta vassSni bhagavantaw anubaddho 
hoti ot&rapekho otaraw alabham^o. 

The consecutive narrations touching this period repre- 
sent the Bodhisatta after his Pabbajj^ confiding himself to 
the guidance of .diara Khlama-,*^' and XJddaka R^maputta 


* We find two versions side by side in the sacred Pili-Kanon; 
one side it is related that Buddha left his home and went 
where the meeting with Bimbisira took place ; on the 
it is said that he left his home and went to Al^a K&l&ma. 
The later texts naturally arrange the different occurrences in one 
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(the place where these persons lived is not given) , then 
he goes on to Univell , then follow the three comparisons 
(cf ^Xal Vist ” p 309), his labours to obtam the goal by 
penances, at last the attainment of the Buddhahood and 
the first incidents thereon followmg 

This recital is to be found in different passages of the 
“Majjhima Nikaya,** namely, in the Anyapariyo^nasutta 
(hero are omitted the three compansons and the DukLira- 
kankd) , in the ^lahflsaccakasutta, the Bodhir&jaku^lra- 
suttanta, and the Sangaravasuttanta 

I fiirni'h from the sources indicated a selection of what 
appears to me most essential 
From the MahSsaccakasutta 

Idha me Aggivessana pubbcva sambodhS anabhisam- 
biiddhassa bodhisattass’ eva sato etad ahosi samb^dho 
gharl\lso rajapatho abbhokftso pabbajjS na yidaut 
bukaram (cf ^'Mafaavagga/^ v, 13, i) 

pabbajeyyan ti so kho ahaw Aggivessana aparena 
saraavena daharo ’va samano susukMake sobhadrena yobba 
iicna samanndgato pai/iamcna vaj^sS aiamakSnam mdt^- 
pitunnain a^umi^h^natn rudant^nam kesamassum 
ohSretv^ kSs 2 y 5 ni vatthSni acchSdetvd agtrasmt 
Qnagtn}ain p-ibbajito samdno kiwknsalagavest anuttaram 
santivarapadam panyesamano yena Al&ro Kfil&mo ten* 
upasamkamim, etc 

From the Anyapanyos^asutta (cf *Xal Vist *’ 
P 295, seq ) 

Atha khvShatn bhikkhave yena /llaro K&l&mo ten’ 
upa'iamkamiw upasamkamitva Alaram KSlSmaw etad 
avocam kitt^vata no avuso Kaltoa dhammaw sayam 
abhinnSya sacchikatva upasampajja viharamfti pavedesiti 
evain vutte bhikkhave Aiaro K akiiicanfiayatanaw pave 
dcsi tassa mayhaw bhikkhave etad ahosi na kho 
^larass* eva KSlamassa atthi saddha mayham p' atthi 
saddha na kho Alarass* eva Kaiamassa atthi vinyajn 
sati saraadhi panfia mayham 


senes It is worthy of remark that the southern tradition and the 
northern have done so in different ways The former represent 
Buddha as first going to RSjagaha and then to Alkra { ‘J&t ’ 1 
the latter has the opposite coarse (“1^1 Vist /’ p -go seq ) it is 
seen significantly how here the two branches of later tradition 
have independently of each other gone on bnildmg for themplves 
on a common basis which is to os represented by the Pfili Pitakas 
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pi atthi panna. yan nflnahaw yam dhammaw Al^o K. 
sayatn abhinnaya sacchili:atva upasampajja viliaramiti 
pavediti tassa dhammassa sacchikiriyaya padahe 5 ^yan ti, 
SO' kho aham bhikkhave na cirass’ eva khippam eva tain 
dhammaw say am abhinna sacchikatva upasampajja 
vihasii?i. atha khv Shaw bhikkhave yena Al&ro K. ten’ 
upasa?77kami7Jt^ upasa?7jkamitva ^laraw K. etad avoca77^: 


ettivata no ^vuso Kll^a imai;^ dhammaw sayam abhinna 
sacchikatva upasampajja pavedesiti. ettavata kho< avuso* 
imaw dhamma?7i saya^ji abhinna sacchikatva upasampajja 
pavadesiti (pavedemiti ?). aham pi kho avuso ettavata 
imam^ dhammaw sayam abhinna sacchikatva upasampajja 
viharamiti. labha no avuso suladdhant no avuso ye 
niayaw ayasmantam tadisam sabrahmacari??^ passama, iti 
yaha?J7 dhamma??7 sayam abh. s. upasampajja pavedemi 
tarn tvawi dhamma?)7 sayam abh. s. upasampajja viharasi, 
yam tvam dhammam saya7?2. abh, s. upasampajja viharasi 
tarn aham dhamma?7t saya^wt abh, s. upas. iDavedemi, iti 
yaham dhamma^ji j^nami tarn tvam dhammam- jSnSsi, yam 
tvam dhammam jin^si tarn aha?jj dhamma?^ jSnami, iti 
yadiso aham tSdiso tva??!-, yadiso tva 777 tadiso aham. ehi 
d^i avuso'^ ubho ’va santa imatiz ganam pariharama ’ti. 
iti kho ^ bhikkhave ,41aro KMamo- ^cariyo me samano 
antevasim sam^naTJz attano samasamam thapesi ularaya ca 
mam phjaya phjesi. tassa mayha?jz bhilckhave etad ahosi : 
nayazjz dhammo nibbidaya na viragaya na nirodhaya na 
upasamaya na abhinnaya na sambodhaya na nibbanaya 
^zjzvattati yayad eva akincanuayatanhpapattiya ’ti. so 
o aaam bhi^have tarn dhammazzz analazjzkaritva tasmi 
^ amma nibbijja pakkamizzz, so kho ahazjz bhildrhave 
im usa^gavesi anuttarazn santivarapada??! pariyesamana 
yena uddako Ramaputto ten’ upasaznkamizzt, upasazzz- 
ami va^ Uddakazjz Ramaputtazzz etad avocazjz : iccham 
a am avuso imasmim dhammavinaye brahmacariyazjz 

bhikkhaye Uddako Ramaputto 
vaflly ^ ■ viharayasma, tadiso ayam dhammo 

punso na cirass’ eva sakazzz acariyakam sayam 
upasampajja vihareyya ’ti. so kho 
anam bhikkhave na cirass’ eva khippam- eva tarn dhammam 

aham bhikkhave t&vataken’ eva 
lapitampanarnattena n^na (sic) vad^mi 
afiiipc:o« ^ jan^mi passamiti patij^nami ahan c’eva 
na Irlnr^^-DT mayha^n- bhiJdkhave etad ahosi: 

o imam dhammam kevalar^z sabbamantakena 
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(sic) sajam abhulu^l sacchikatvS upasampajja vibarSmiti 
pa\cdcsi, addhd Riimo itnam dhammatii janam passaw 
vihasiti atha khv &baw bhikkhave yena Uddako RSiiia- 
putto ten* npa'iatnkamiw, upasamkaraitvsl Uddakawi 
RSmaputtafu etad avocam kittSvatd no ^vuso R^o (sic) 
innni dhammatu sayam abhinutl sacchikatvS upasampajja 
pa\cdesiti evaiu \utte bhikkhave Uddako R^aputto 
ncvasaufianSsaniiayatanatrt pavedesi tassa tnayhaw bbik- 
khave etad ahosi na kho Rdmass* eva ahosi saddhS 
inayham p'althi saddhb (etc , the following, as above, is 
the storj of /liara Kalam Ramaputta finally says) ehi dam 
avuso main ganam panhara *ti iti kho bhikkhave 

Uddako Rhmaputto sabrahmacari samano Scanyatthane 
niamain iliapcsi ulSraja ca mam phjSya pfijesi tassa 
ma>hajn bhikkhave etad ahosi nayam dhammo mbbidaya 
sainvattati yivad eva ncvasamian&sannayatanfi- 
papattiyS ’ti so kho abam bhikkhave tarn dbaramam 
analatnkantvi tasraS dhammS mbbijja pakkamim so 
kho aham bhikkhave kimkusalagavesi anuttaram santi* 
varapadam panyesaraSno Magadhesu anupubbena cfinkam 
caramano jcna Uruvcia senanigamo tad avasanm tatth* 
addasam ramaniyam bhfimibhagarn pSsadikam ca vana- 
sandam naditn ca sandantnn setakam supatittham rama- 
rtiyam samanti ca gocaragumam tassa inayham bhik- 
kbavc etad ahosi ramanlyo vata bbo bhhmibhhgo phsadiko 
ca \a«asando nadi ca sandati setaka supatitthd ramanfya 
samantd gocaragSmo alam ca tidam (sic) kulaputtassa 
padhdnatthikassa padhanSyd *ti so kho aham bhikkhave 
attand jdtidhammo ( jarddhainmo, vyadhidhammo, 

raaranadhammo, sokadhanimo, samkilesadhammo ) 

samdno jatidhamme ( jarddhamme, etc ) ddmavam 

viditvd ajdtam ( ajaram etc ) yogakkhemam 

mbbdnam panyesamdno ajdtam anuttaram yogakkheinam 
ajjhagamam asamkihtiham anuttaram yogak- 

khemam nibbdnam ajjliagamam , iianafi ca pana me 
dassanam udapSdi akuppd me cetovimutti, ayam autima 
jati, n* atthi ddm punabbhavo ’ti tassa mayham 
bhikkhave etad ahosi adhigato kho me, etc {vtde 
^'Mahavagga/* i, 5, 2) 

As a rule we find between the period of instruction 
by Altra and Uddaka and the attainment of Sambodhi, 
a description of the DukkarakankS inserted, which on the 
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whole corresponds to what is narrated in '‘Lai, Vist.,” 
p. 314 seq. (excepting naturally the episode referring to 
May^ devi). Also the three Upamas of “Lai. Vist.,” 

р. 309 seq., are found already in the Pali-Tipitaka (in 
the Mah^saccakasutta). 

I quote from the last named Sutta the close of this 
section which ends in the narration of the Sambodhi : — 

So kho aha?n Aggivessana ol^rikam ah&resiw odana- 
kummasam. tena kho pana mam Aggivessana samayena 
panca bhilckhh paccupatthiti honti*'-' yan no sama 720 
Gotamo dhamma-wz. adhigamissati tarjz no hcarissima ’ti. 
yato kho aha?n Aggivessana- oiarikazzr ah^ra???. Sh&resim 
odanakummasatn atha kho te panca bhikkhh nibbijja 
pakkaminisu b&huliko samaiio Gotamo padh^navibbhanto 
avatto b&hullay^ ’ti. so kho ahazn Aggivessana oiarikhatw 
ahara^zj. ^harito (sic) balam gahetva vivicc’ eva kamehi 
. . . (then follows the well known description of the 

attainment of the four JhSnas, then the attainment of the 
three Vijjis — pubbeniv&san^zzazzz-, dibba??t cakkhu, die 
ariyasacca — ^in the three YSmas of the night; next:) 
tassa me evam janato evam passato kimasavapi cittam 
vimuccittha, bhavSsavtpi citta??z vimuccittha, diit/zasav&pi 

с. v., avijj^savapi c. v., vimuttasmizn vimutt’ amhiti 
nanam ahosi, khiTzS me j&ti, vusitazzz bramacariyazzz, katazzz 
karaiiiyazn, n&param itthattayh ’ti abbhanhasbzz-. 

This is the usual description of the Sambodhi, as it 
is found also, e.g., in the introduction to the Vibhazzga 
(“Vinaya Piiaka,” hi, p. 4 seq.), in the Bhayabheravasutta 
(“Majjh. Nikaya”), and in the Dvedhavitakkasutta (ibid). 
To the ancient Order the kernel and the sole essential to 
the event of Sambodhi {i.e., the attainment of Buddha- 
hood) appeared to be the springing forth of such and 
such a knowledge, and of such and such qualities in the 
mind of the Buddha, and nothing else. 

This shows itself also in the somewhat abbreviated 
narratives of a similar kind, in which the attainment of 


^ “Mahavagga,” i, 6, 5, and specially with reference to 

Kondanna Apadana, fol. khe’ 

nikkhantenanupabbajji (sic)_, padhanaw sukataw maya, 
kuese jhapanatthaya pabbajjim (sic) anagariyazzi . 
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delivcnng: knowledge by certain disciples, male and female, 
IS descnbcd Thus in the history of the Pupphaehaddaka 
(see above, p 159, n 1, “Thcragatha,*' fol kho— kho') 

so *lntn eko arafifiasmim viharanto atandito 
akasi[m] satthu vacanam yatha main ovadi pno 
rattiya pathamam yamaw pubbajatiw anussan[mj, 
rattij a majjhimam yamam dibbacakkhum visodhayinj, 
rattiyA pacchime 5 Arne tamokhandham padAlayim 
tnto ntj a vivasAne’*’ sunyuggamanaw pati 
Indo Brahma ca agatitvA mam namassimsti anjali 
namo te punsajaiiiia, name te punsuttama, 

Jassa fc AsavA khfad, dakkhineyy* asi mAnsa 

Similarly in the verses of the Vijayfi, “TherJgatha,*' fol 
gham 

bhikkiimt upisatnkamma sakkaccam panpucch' aham, 
s'! me dhamraam adescsi dhAtuayotanAni ca 
cattAn anyasaccAni mdnyfini balAni ca 
bojjhaitgarthangikam maggam uttamotthassa pattiyA 
tasslham vacanam sutvA karon^ anusAsanim 
rattiyA punme yAme pubbajAtim anussanm, 
rattiyA majjhime yAme dibbacakkhum visodhayim, 
nttiyA pacchime yArae taraokkhandham padAlayim, 
pitisukhena ca kAyam phantvA vihanm tadA , 
sattamiyA pAde pasAremi, tamokkbandham padAlayi [m] 

Compare also the narrative of the Jamas couched 
throughout in similar style, of how MahAvira obtained 
the delivering knowledge, “J*nocantra,” p 64, ed Jacobi 
I here insert the prophecy of the Buddha Dipatnkara 
regarding Gotama's Buddbahood, contained m the Buddha- 
vamsa (fol ci’ of the Phayre MS ) 

padhAnam padahitvAna latvA dukkarakAnkam 
AjapAlarukkhamOlasmirn nislditvA tathAgato 


* So the MS onginaUy it mav hate been vtvasSno 
t Lege bbikkliunitn 
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tattha piy^saiJi paggayha (comp. “Jat.,” i, p. 69) 
Nerafijaram upehiti. 

Nerafijaraya tiramhi p&yasam adaso jino 
paiiyattavaramaggena bodhimlilam upehiti, 
tato padakkhiwaw katva bodhima^zdain aiiuttaro 
assattharukkhamhlamhi bujjliissati mah^yaso. 

The narratives of Mara’s attacks do not stand in the 
sacred texts in immediate connection with the history of 
the attainment of Sambodhi. Before the Sambodhi is 
placed that conversation recited in the Padh&nasutta 
(“Sutta Nipata,” p. 69 of Fausboll’s translation), of which 
a northern Buddhist version, pretty closely corresponding' 
with the Pali text, occurs in the metrical portion of the- 
“Lalita Vistara,” pp. 327-329, After the Sambodhi, 
within the period which Buddha passed under the tree- 
Ajapala, falls the similar narrative of the Mara Saniyutta 
(“Sa^ny. Nik^ya,” vol. i, fol. ghi-ghh ; here after the- 
temptation by M^a comes that by his daughters). 

As regards the historical trustworthiness of the tradi- 
tions, -which relate to the period intervening between 
Buddha’s flight from his home and the commencement of 
his public career, I am inclined to recognize in the lead- 
ing points therein mentioned real facts. The names of 
Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta are as trustworthy' 
as possible ; if there had here been an intention to invent, 
more famous names would have been preferably furnished,, 
names of teachers, who have adopted later on a pro- 
nounced attitude, whether friendly or hostile, to Buddha’s 
o-wn public operations. AJara, as far as I know, besides 
being named in this connection, is elsewhere mentioned 
only in the “Mahaparinibb. Sutta,” p. 44 ; of Uddaka 
also we hear but little.’^ 


15 A ^ “Sawy. Nik.,” vol. ii, fol. ghi’ ; Uddako sudam bikkhave 
Ramaputto evatn vacaw bhasati : ida«i jatu vedagfi idaw jatu 
sabbaji idaw j4tu apalikbitatn gandamMam palikhawfti. — 
Tasadikasutta” (“Digha-N.”) : Uddako sudaw Cunda Ramaputto 
evaw vtca?n bhasati : passam na passatiti. kim ca passam na 
passatiti ? khurassa sadhunissitassa talam assa passati dharaii ca 
khv assa na passati, ida»n -vuccati Cunda passaw na passatiti. — 
The relations of the raja Rlevya to the samana Ramaputta are 
mentioned at “Ang. Nik.,” vol. i, fol. ti. 
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THIRD EXCURSUS. 

Arn:^nja:s and Authoritii^ todciilsg some srATTBRs 
or THE Boddiiist Dogmatic. 

j. Tlic Kirva«n. 

In order lo clcirly set forth the dogmatic tcnninolo;jy 
of the Xi'nflRA doctrine, we must first of alJ go into the 
cAicRtirics of the AntipSdiscsnnibbflna and of the SaupJl- 
di-'^^Anihh.'lna (Xirwlna respectively* without and with a 
rcAidtsum of “Upndi**). Childers has, os is known 
(**Dic!.,*’ pp. 56;, 526), propo»n{}c<l the thcor>' that by 
{sit!p1di<€5anibb.lna is meant the condition of the perfect 
wint, in whom the five Khondns ore still to the fore, 
but the desire which ch.iins to beinf: i’ extinct; Anupfl' 
di<c«-anibhSna, on the other hand, is said to designate the 
ecsvition of nil bcinfr, the condition or non-condition 
ensninc on the death of the saint. 

To the crilieisTii, adverse to tin's view, which I pro- 

to advance, I premise a collection of relevant passages 
from the texts. 

In connection with the notion of Kirvilrta the follow- 
ing outwardly similarly bounding expressions occur: — 
Up.idhi i uri.RUim connected wdth upada, irpltdflya, and 
nnupJld.'na con. W’ith nnnp.'tclfl, anup&dflya ; lastly 
ijp'ldi<e'«i, snupfldi^esn and nnupUdiscsn. I give a few of 
the most imixirtant pas‘yigcs for each of these termini in 
order. 

First for Upadhi. 

Sunakkhattnsuttnnta (in the *'Majih. N.") 

So vata Sunakkhatta bhifckhii chnsu phassflyataticsu 
samvutakfirl upadhi dukkhas<a mftlnn ti iti viditva 
nimpadhi upadfiisamkhayc vimutto upadhismim v^ kflyam 
upasamharissati cittam vA amippadassanti (mel. ^dassati) : 
n* ctam /AAnam vijjati. 

“Samyuttaka NikAya/* vol, i, fol. Said of the Phayre 
MS. 

yam kho idam nnckavidhaw nftnappakArakam dnkkham 
lokc uppaj'jati jarAmnranatn idar» kho dukkham upadhi- 
nidAnatn iipadhisamudayam upadhijAtikam upadhi- 
pabhnvam ; upadhismim sati jarAmaratiam hot! ; . . . 
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upadhi pantyaw ki^Knidaiia etc. ? upadhi tawhanid^no 
tawh^mudayo etc. 

“Itivuttaka/’ fol. ktk of the Phayre MS. : — 

tisso ima bhikkhave dhttuyo. katam^ tisso? rhpa- 
■dh^tu arupadhitu nirodhadhitu. ime (lege : ima) kho 
bhikkhave tisso dh^tuyo ’ti. 

rhpadh^tuparinnaya arhpesu asanthitk 

nirodhe ye vimuficanti C^ccanti?) te jand paccuh^yino 
’ti (maccuh^yino ?) 

k^yena amatam dh^tuw phusayitv^ niriipadhi 
npadhipafinissaggam sacchikatvana anSsavo 
desesi samm&sambuddho asokaw virajaw padan ti. 

“Samyuttaka N.,” vol. i, fol. ki (=Suttanipata, 
Dhaniyasutta. 

The first distich is put in the mouth of M&ra) : — 

nandati puttehi puttima goma gobhi tath’ eva nandati ; 
upadhihi narassa nandanfi na hi so nandati yo nir- 
fipadhiti. 

socati puttehi puttimt gom& gohi tath’ eva socati ; 
upadhihi narassa socan^ na hi so socati yo nirfipadhiti. 

Samyuttaka N.,” vol. i, fol. gh^’ : — 

yo dukkhaw addakkhi yatonidanam k^mesu so jantu 
kathaw nameyya ? 

upadhim viditv^ sawgo ’ti loke tass’ eva jantu 
vinay^ya sikkhe ’ti. 

Ibid. fol. ghu’ (Buddha is speaking to Mar§) : 

amaccudheyyaw pucchanti ye jan^ paragamino 
tes’ ^haw puttho akkhtmi yaw tacchaw taw nir- 
fipadhin ti. 

Ibid. fol. ghu’ (MSra’s daughters approach, tempting 
the Buddha) : 

atha kho bhagavS na manas’ 4kasi yatha taw anuttare 
upadhisawkhaye vimutto. 

‘^Mahaniddesa,” Phayre MS., fol. ko: — 

katamo upadhiviveko ? upadhi 'vuccanti kiles^ ca 
IchandhS ca abhisawkhar^ ca. upadhiviveko vuccati 
amataw nibb&na^u. 

Cf . also “Mahavagga,” i, 5, 2 ; 22, 4, 5 ; 24, 3 ; v, i 3 , 
10 ; Cullavagga,” vi, 4, 4 ; “Dhammap. Atthak.,’ 
p. 270 ; Buhnouf, 'Tntrod.,” p. 591 seq.; M. Muller on 
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ihe *'Dhammnpadn," 418; DanclVs and my note to the 
translation of the "Malill^'agKa,'* i, 5, 2. 

Tor Up’'.tl*ina ami the termini connected therewith the 
foIio'.nnR’ pas5a;;c wiil stiHIcc: — 

*‘Majihjm.i KihAva,** fol. Uiat’ (Tiimour*s MS.): — 
caitAf’ iin'lni bhikhhavc up.'ld.'inflni. katamUni cattflri. 

<iltt/.tipr»dAnnm siIabbatiipAdflna»n ottavfl- 
tltrpAd'nnm.— Cf, "MnlhAnidAna Suita," p. 248, cd. 
Cnmblnt. 

San5\nittal.*a Xil:A\*a," voL ii, fol. to scq. : — It is 
n:!3lccl that "Minbihui.'lnam nfifiatjtthiya'=^imanabrAhmnna- 
p 3 nhb^j.ihAnam kiitfihala^tlAnam sannisinnSnam" the con- 
Vcrvilion ttJmcd on this, that each of the she other 
teachcra (Pftrana Kassapn, cte ) "sAvakatn obbhatitam 
Lfilamkaiam upapnttlsu byAlmroti nsu omutra upapanno 
nsu amtitra upapmno 'ti, yo pi ‘ssa sAvako uttamapuriso 
piramnpnriv) paramapattipatto tarn pi sAvakam abbhatihint 
Wlafulntam wpapittlsu byflkaroti nsu nmutra upapanno 
nsu njiiutra upapanno *ti." Buddha, on the contrnrj', 
docs the same only with repard to the other SAvakas, "yo 
ca khv nsaa sAvako uttamapuriso — pa— asu nmutra upa- 
panno *ti (sic!) npi cn kho nam evam byflkaroti oeehejji 
lanharn vivattayi •saflfioj.anam sammamAnflbhisafflaytt (sic) 
anUin aklsi dukkhass.'l ’li." The ParibbAjakn Vnccha- 
Kotta addresses to Buddha a request for the clearing up 
of this point. Buddha answers: "alau hi Vaccha 
kaukhitum nlam vicikicchitum. kankhfmlyc Co pana to 
f/iAnc vicikiechA uppannA saiipAdAnassa khv Ahanr 
Vaccha upap^ttiru pafiuflpcmi no nnupAdAnossa. scyyathapi 
Vncclia nggi saiipAdAno jalati no anupAdAno evam eva khv 
Ahatu Vaccha saupAdAnassa upapattim pafiQApcmi no 
aniipAdAnassA 'ti. yasmim blio Gotama samaye acchi 
vAtena khittA dAram pi, gacclmti imissA pana bhavam 
Gotaino kim upAdAnasmim pafifiApetlti. yasmim ^ kho 
Vaccha samaye acchi vAtena khittA dflram pi gacchati tarn 
aham vAtupAdAnam pafifiApemi, vAto hi *ssA Vaccha tassim 
samaye iipAdAnam hotlti. yasmim bho Gotama samaye 
imafi ca kAyam nikkhipati satto ca aufiataram kAyam 
anupapanno hoti, imassa pana bhavam Gotamo kim 
UpAdAnasmim pafiuApctlti. yasmim kho Vaccha samaye 
imassa (sic) kAyam nikkhipati satto ca aufiataram kAyam 
anupapanno hoti, tarn aham tanhupAdAnam vadAmi, tanhA 
hi 'ssa Vaccha tasmim samaye apAdAnam hotiti." 
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‘‘Mahapu^wam^ya Suttanta” {'‘Majjhima Nik|ya”) : — 

ime pana bhante paficup^d&nakkliandhS. kiwmftlaka 
’’ti. ime kho bhikkhu pancupSd^akkhandh^ chanda- 
mUlaka ’ti. tarn yeva nu kbo bhante np^d&ttaw te paficu- 
p^d&nakkhandha ndahu anfiatra pancupad^nakkhandhehi 
upad^nam ti. na kho bhikkhu taw yeva uptd^naw 
pahcupadinam pancupidinakkhandhassa^ na pi annatra 
pancupad^nakkhandhei [upadSnaw]. upM&natn- kho 
bhikkhu pancup^danakkhandhesu chandar^go, tamtattha 
iipSdinan ti. 

We may mention in this connection also the place 
which the category of Up^dana occupies in the causality 
formula : tawhapaccaya upM^naw. 

“Sarny. N.” vol. ii, fol. ghe : sawyojaniye ca 
bhikkhave dhamme desiss&mi sawzyojanafi ca, taw suwttha. 
katame ca bhikkhave sawyojaniya dhamm^ kataman ca 
sa?nyojanaw. cakkhuwi bhikkhave sawyojaniyo dhammo ; 
yo tattha chandarago tarn tattha sa??tyojanaw. — So on the 
other organs of sense to the mano. Then the Text 
goes on : upadaniye ca bhikkhave dhamme desiss^i up^- 
d^an ca, ta7u sunttha. There follows exactly the same 
detail, t 

“Sa7^^5^ N.” vol. ii, fol. na. It is related that Sakka 
Devanaminda puts the question : ko nu kho khante hetu 
ko paccayo yenam idh’ ekacce satta dittheva dhamme no 
■parinibb&yanti, ko pana bhante hetu ko paccayo yenam 
idh’ ekacce satta diitkeva dhamme parinibb^yantiti. — ^The 
answer runs ; santi kho Dev&naminda cakkhuvinneyya 
rdpa itth§i kant^ man&p^ piyardpa k^opasa-mhit^ rajaniyS.. 
tan ce bhikkhu abhinandati abhivadati ajjhos^ya iitthati 


So the Tumour MS. 

t Consequently tiie two words Upad&na and Satnyojana are 
p’nonymous. WiUi this it is consistent, when on the one hand 
beings whirled along in the cycle of existence are designated as 
taiihi^awyojana, on the otlier hand tanha’ is termed an XJp&d&na 
(in the quoted dialogue with Vaccha). Also the four Upad&nas, 

so named Kar (ktuna, dilthi, silabbata, attavSda), recur 

% ith tolerable exactness in the series of the ten Sawyojana, where 
karaargga, avijjt, silabbataparimasa, and sak- 
7 considered to be identical with attav&da 

^Clnkicrs s. v. sakkaj’a) and as a fact virtually comes to the same 
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tassT tarn abhmandato abhivadato ajjhosaya titthato 
tamnissitam viDuanam hoti tadupadanawi saupadano 

Devanammda bhikkhu no panmbbayati — la santi kho 

Devanaminda jivhavifineyya rasa (etc , down to 
imnonniioyl dhawimd) ayajn kho Devanaminda 
hetu ayam paccayo yenam idh’ ekacce satta di«fieva 
<lbamme no pannibbayanti santi kho Devanaminda 
cakkhuviuueyya rflpa etc , tan ce bhikkhu nabhinandati 
nabhuadati no ajjhosaya Utthati tassa tatn anabhinandato 
anabhivadato no ajjhosaya htf/iato na tatnnissitam 
vi0na«ajn hoti na tadupadanam , anupadano Devanaminda 
bhikkhu pannibbayati 

‘Mnaujasappaya Suttanta»* (“ Majjh Nikaya”) 

evat« vutte dyasma /fnando bhagavantam ctad 
avoca idha bhante bhikkhu evaw pabpanno hoti no c’ 
assa no ca me siyo na bhavissati na me bhavissati yad atthi, 
yam bhutam tam pajahamiti upekhaw pafiabhati 
panmbbayi)^ nu kho so bhante bhikkhu 'ti? app gtth’ 
ekacco /Inanda bhikkhu panmbb&yeyya app etth' ekacco 
bhikkhu na pannibbayeyya *ti ko nu kho khante hetu ko 
paccayo yena app etth’ ekacco bhikkhu panmbbayeyya 
app etth’ ekacoo bhikkhu na parinibbayeyya *ti 
idh&nanda bhikkhu evam pabpanno hoti no c* assa 
taw pajahEmlti upekhaw pafilabhati so taw 
upekhaw abhinandati abhivadati ajjhoslya tittliati, tassa 
taw upekhaw abhmandato t) na pannibbSyatiti 

kahaw pana so bhante bhikkhu upadiyatiti nevasannS- 
nSsaim&y'itanam v4nandS *ti upSd&nasetthaw kira so 
bhante bhikkhu upSdiyamSno upad&nasell/mw so ^nanda 
bhikkhu upSdiyamano up^diyati , upadanasetthaw h’etaw 
v4nanda yad idaw nevasanSan5sann5yatanarn t 

“Pancattaya Suttanta” (“Majjh N ”) Of a “ekacco 
samano v^ brahmano v&^“ it is said “santo *ham asmi 
nibbiito ’ham asmi anupadano ’ham asmiti samanupassati ’’ 
Of this the Tathagata says addha ayam a> asraa nibbanaw 
sappavan fieva pafipadaw abhivadati, atha ca pannyaw 
bhavarn samano va brahmano va pubbantanudittJiiw va 


* Probably the Adj parmibbSyi should be placed here which 
■we have in antarapannibbtyl, etc 
t As above p 430 

t Now follows in exactly corresponding fashion the opposite 
case wh^e a Bhikkhu ‘ tain npekham n5bhinandati ” anupdddno 
Ananda bhikkhu pannibbayati 
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upidiyam^o upMiyati aparantamiditthim up. 

up. kamasafifiojanaw* va up. up, pavivekaw vd pitim up. 
up, nirainisa?n va sukliam up. up. adukkhauiasukhain- va 
vedanaw up. up.; yan ca kho ayam ^yasmi santo ’ham 
asmi uibb&no (sic) ’ham asmi anupadano ’ham asmiti 
samanupassati tad ap’ imassa bhoto samawabrShmawassa 
upSd&nam akkhayati. 

From the “Rathavinita Sutta’ (“Majjh. Nik.”) : 
kimatthan carah’ avuso bhagavati brahmacariyawz- vussatiti. 
anup^daparinibb^natthaiJi kho bhagavati brahmacariyatJt 
vussatiti. kim nu kho avuso silavisuddhi anupM^pari- 
nibb^nan ti. no h’ idaw ^vuso. kim panivuso cittavi- 
suddhi — diiiM\dsuddhi — ka»kh^vitara??avisuddhi — magg^- 
maggafi^wadassanavisuddhi — patipad^fi^wadassanavisuddhi 
anup^daparinibbanan ti. no h’ idam avuso. kin nu kho 
avuso nlwadassanavisuddhi anupadaparinibb^nan ti. no h’ 
idam avuso. kim panavuso annatra imehi dhammehi 
anupidlparinibbanan ti. no h’ idawj avuso. . . . 

yathakathaw panllvuso imassa bh^sitassa attho datthahho 
’ti. silavisuddhiwt ce ivuso bhagava anupidiparinibbanatn 
pann^pessa saup&d^nam yeva sam^aw anup^diparinib- 
htnam pann^pessa. di^^kivisuddhin^ . , . ni^mdassa- 

navisuddhim ce ^vuso bhagav^ anupad&parinibb^maw 
pannSpessa saupad^aw yeva samaiiaw anupadaparinib- 
banaw pann^pessa. annatran ca* avuso imehi dhammehi 
anup^d^parinibbanaw abhavissa, pnthujjano parinib- 
b&yeyya, pnthujjano ^vuso annatra imehi dhammehi. — 
Then follows the comparison of the journey of the king 
Pasenadi from SSvatthi to Saketa ; he has relays (ratha- 
\dnita) lying between the two towns and arrives “sattamena 
rathavinitena*” at this palace in SIketa. Evam eva kho 
^vuso silavisuddhi yavad eva cittavisuddhatthaiw . . . 

nawadassanavisuddhi yavad eva anupadaparinibb^atthaw. 
anupad^parinibbanatthaw kho ^vuso bhagavati brahma- 
cariyaw vussatiti. 

Buddhavawsa : nibbayi anup&d^o yath’ agg’ up§,d§.- 
nasawz-khay^, 

Cf. also “Dhammap.” v. 89 ; “Mahavagga,” v, i, 24 
seq. Bumouf, “Intr.” p. 495 seq., and'k> on. 


* K&masafinojanSnaw the Tumour MS., which I follow m 
quoting this passage, 

t So the Tumour MS. 
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Before we proceed to give evidences beanng on the 
c\prcsRions Sawpldisc'^a and Aniip 2 disesa, we shall attempt 
to bncflj point out the dogmatic signification of Upadana 
nnd Upndln Thc<=c ideas arc almost S3monyinous The 
attainment or non attainment of Nirvana, victory or 
defeat in the struggle against suffcnng is made dependent 
upon the presence or non presence of UpadSna and quite 
as much so of Upadlii In one of the above cited passages 
of the &im>iitt'iha Nikfjya there is given a senes of mem- 
bers which are jomotl together by causal nexus From 
Tanh‘i comes XJpadhi, from Up'Tdhi comes old age, death, 
suffering In exactly the same way the well known 
formula of the t\\elvc Nidfinas makes tTp 2 d 5 na come from 
Tanhil, and from Upadana (through a few middle links) 
old age, death, suffcnng The difference between Upadhi 
and Upldina is further diminished, when we remember 
that beside the Upadhi of the Buddhist texts there occurs 
in the philosophic Sansent texts an Upadhi (“Colebroke 
Misc Ess ” 308 etc ) and also the participle Upabita * 

Upa dha signifies “to fay one thing on another, to give 
n a support,*' thus, of anything which would so to speak 
float in the air or fly about, to chain it to reality by a 
substrotuiu, which is given to it to localize it This 
substratum is exactlj Upadhi Upa di or UpS (middle), 
on the other hand, is “to lay hold of anything, to cling 
to anvthing,“ as the flame catches the fuel , this fuel, 
or that laid hold of by a being to which it clings, as well 
as the act of this catching, is UpSdana It is dear, that 
m this way Upadhi and Upadana, although the ideas 
underlying them differ, must still acquire significations for 
Buddhist terminology, which cover each other or at least 
\ery nearly touch 

We shall now treat of the third of these closely con- 
nected ideas, that of Upadi, which is known only in the 
compounds ^pSdisesa nnd Anupadisesa 

“Itivuttaka,” fol kau of the Phayre MS vuttani h’ 
etam bhagavata vuttatn arahatfi ’ti me sutain dve ’md 
bhikkhave mbbanadhfituyo katamh dve saupadisesd ca 
mbbdnadhatu anupSdisesd ca mbbanadhStu katamll 


• It IS cliaractenstic in this connectioa that m Sansent npadhi 
and npadhi are CNactly equivalent m the sense of deceit 
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ca bhikkhave saiipMisesa nibbanadhatu ? idha bhikkhave 
bhikkhu araha^n hoti khbzasavo vusitava katakarawiyo 
ohitabharo aiiupattasadttho'^'- pankkhi«abhavasa7?iyojaiio 
sammadannavimutto. tassa ti^ihant’ exa pane’ indriy^ni 
yesaiii avighatatta manapa^n paccanubhoti sukhadukkhaw 
padsaiMvediyati. tassa kho ragakkhayo dosakkhayo 
mohakkhayo. ay aw vuccati bhikkhave saup&disesa 
nibbanadhatu. katama ca bhilckhave anup^disesa 
nibbanadhatu ? idha bhikkhave bhikkhu araha^n hoti 
. . . . sammadannavimutto. tassa idh’ eva bhikkhave 

vedayitanif anabhinanditani sitibhavissanti. aya^n vuccati 
bhikkhave anupMisesa nibbanadhatu. ima kho bhikkhave 
dve nibbanadh&tuyo * * * § ** ti. etam attha^n bhagava avoca. 
tatth’ etam itivuccati : — 

dve ima cakkhumat^ pakasita nibbanMh^tuf 
anissitena tadina : 

eka hi dhatu idha diif/mdhammika saupadisesa 
bhax/anettisa^nkhaya, 

anupadises^ pana samparSyika yamhi nirujjhanti 
bhavani sabbaso. 1 

ye etad anuaya para7;^§ asaiukhata^;?- vimutticittall 
bhavanettisa7?7khaya 

te dhamma saradhikammakkhare^ yatha paha^Jisu te 
sabbabhav&nitadino ’ti. ! 

ayam pi attho vutto bhagax^ata iti me sutan ti. 

It is clear, that the chapter of the Itixmttaka here 
given supports throughout the already referred to theory 
of Childers. He who attains holiness, attains the 
Nirva^ra ; this is, as long as his earthly 'life still continues, 
saupMisesa ; the body, the sense-perceptions, and so on, 
are still present. When these also vanish, in the death 
of the saint, that is, his being thereby enters on the 
anupadisesa nibbanadhatu. 


* anuppattapadatto the MS. 

t devayitani the MS. 

+ So the MS. 

§ sarajji the MS. 

II Perhaps vimuttacitta as an emendation. 

I cannot venture an emendation without further MS. 
materials. Apparentl}', considering the interchange of r and 3" so 
frequent in Burmese MSS.,' we should read kammakkha3'e. 

** So also the commentary on the “Dhammapada,” p. 278 
(cf. p. 196). 
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It mutt be in the hiRhcst decree astonishin? that the 
iUTiit between ‘^upjuiscsti and anupidisesa is here removed 
to 0 wholh different plicc from the Iiinit between 
‘nipld'im and amipld'nia. or between the state of the 
inrtiindln and the burdened with upadiii In the two last 
mnicd cases we had to do with the ethieal opposition of 
the intemalli bound and the intcmallj free , m the ease 
now before ns. on the other hand, we could onlj have, 
according to the view of Clniders and the passage quoted 
from the Itivuttaha, to do with the phvsical opposition of 
the mternallv free, whose external hfe still continues, and 
the intemallj free, whose external hfe has ceased It is 
icalb verv hard to believe that, of the three pairs of ideas 
whieh all belong to the Kirvlna doctrine, and which at 
first sight present an appearance of so close a parallelism 
the thinl should actuaU> have in view a point so thoroughly 
different from the first two. that the "annpSdiscsJ nibbJna 
tlli'ltit" should implv something vvholt> different from 
"antip'id'lva cittam vimiicci’ or "anupadhisamhhav c 
vimiilto " 

Notwithstanding, I shoitlU not venture to bmld onlj 
on crnsiderations of this hind the supposition that the 
meaning cicarlv and expressly given in the Itivuttaha to 
sa and amipldisosa docs not express the true or the 
original doctnne of Buddhism yet the canonical texts 
themselves give tis further points, vvhich strengthen the 
scruples we entertain against the testitnonv of the 
Itivuttaha 

In the “Satipallli'inasiitta” (''Mapli N ") we read 
yo hi hoci hlnhhhavc hhihhliii inie cattaro satipattMne 
cvani bh'ivevya satta vaMani’ tassa dviniiam phallnam 
anflataratii plialaiii pKihanUifl dulheva dhamme anna 
sail a I iipldi'cse anOglmitl 

As IS hnovvai, he who is bom again ns Anag'imi, has 
still a small residue of sinful nature m him, from which 
to punfy himself in the celestial existence, upon which he 
enters, is allotted to him In the passage we have quoted, 
then, the Saiipldisesa is not, as in the Itivuttaha, he who 
IS pure from sms, who remains still in the earthly state, 
hut he who is burdened with a residuum of sm, who is 
re honi into a deified state And the fully pure, still 
liiigcnng on,,carth “dilOieva dliamme" is in one passage 


*U IS nftenvardi slated that a still shorter time suffices 
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exactly the person in whom an Up^disesa is no longer pre- 
sent. Thus Up&disesa here has not the physical meaning 
of a residuum of earthly existence, but the ethical mean- 
ing of a residuum of impurity, the same signification which 
we have found in Upadana and Upadhi. 

To the passage already 'quoted we add a proof, which 
we take from the “Vangisa Sutta” (Nigrodhakappa Sutta), 
a text* included in the “Sutta ISTipSta.” This Sutta 
begins : Evanr me suta7n. ekan? samaya7>t bhagava 
Alaviydim viharati Agg^iave cetiye. tena kho pana 
samayena ^yasmato Vaiigisassa upajjhayo Nigrodhakappo 
nama thero AggaZave cetiye aciraparinibbuto hoti. atha 
kho ^yasmato Vangisassa rahogatassa pa/isallinassa evawj 
cetaso parivitakko udapadi : parinibbuto nu kho me 
upajjhayo ud^hu no parinibbuto ’ti.f — Buddha is asked : 
Has the Brahmacariya^n, in which he has lived, brought 
him any advantage? “Nibbayi so adu saiipadiseso ; yatha 
vimutto ahu ta^n su«oma.” And Buddha replies : 

Acchecchi tanham idha n^arfipe Ti bhagav&, ta 7 ih&yai 
sota77t digharattanusayita^n 

attri jltimara^tatn asesam icc abravi bhagava pancaseii/zo. 

, Here also the alternative is put in a way which does 
not harmonize with Childers’s conception. “Has he 
entered into Nirvatia or is he Saupadisesa?” Buddha is 
asked concerning a monk whose death had been an- 
nounced. Saupadisesa must consequently be he, who, on 
account of a not yet complete freedom from sinful nature, 
cannot yet become partaker of the Nirvana. 

Finally decisive are the data, which the Sunakkhatta 
Suttanta (“Maijhima Nikaya”) , supplies. It uses the 
expression, in the elucidation of which we are engaged. 


See Pausboll’s Translation of the “Sutta Nipata,” p. 57 seq.. 
"Kalahaviv^dasutta,” v, 15 (ibidem, p. 167). 
also the further detail clearly shows : the fact that 
zNigrodhakappa died, is known to him, but he does not know 
■whe&er he is stiU liable to re-birth or not. 

-r the MS. of the Phayre collection consulted by me. 

Pausboll Kanha’s {i.e., Mara’s) stream.” 
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in reference to condjlsons of matenil life A man, it is 
<Au\ in n jnnMc, js wonmlcil with o poisoned arrow A 
lh\^nan tmu hj-4 wound, •'op3nc\>T \nsados3m saup'ldi- 
nmip^di<c^ ti mififtimano ” He therefore tieats 
the ixnvjji ns haNnntj been mtreome, while rcall> a remnant 
o' the jK) <onous stuff is still present m the patient In 
o,i,'H>*ition to this IS placctl n second nse, where the dinger 
Ins iKxn fnlU o\trconic **ftpaiic>}a snsadosam onupWi- 
‘csiM amip*disc<o li j'tnm'ino*’ The first patient thinks 
hj-i<e1f ciircil, lues cnrclesslj, and falls a \ictim to his 
wt> ind The second pilicni lues nrefullv and makes i 
CTi^ifilctt rectuers While then the spiritual meaning: of 
tl is parable is licing imfoldctl, the c'tpression ntnipadhi 
occurs in place of the expression anup 3 tliseso Of the 
monk who ficrscxcrcs succcs.sful!> , to whom the second 
of the {W'o patients is conijwreil, it is said so snla Sunak 
lhatfa bhilUni cinsti phas<\s*a(ancsii sam\iitakfirl tipadhi 
dukUnssa mftlan ti iti sidiU'i mnipadhi iipadhisamkha) c 
simutlo tipadhnmitn \\ k'\>am tipa<amhans.sati cittam s\ 
nn«jtpidiss.iti1- n'etam l/ilnam \ajjati — Thus it is 
apparent tlial here a 1 «o saiipVliscsa and anupidisesa point 
to the pascnct or absence of o last remnant of deadl> 
jicnl in a spmtual stiist, and the passage establishes at 
the aanic time the Kkntitv of the iipkli contained in this 
word witli tiu word ujiadht Now, as is well known, the 
annp*ldiv.-s.a of the Plli m the northcni Uiuldhist tc\ts 
corresjionds with anupadhiccsha or nirupadhiccsha 
(Ilurnouf, “Intr" 500) In the same was reads a &ins 
cntifie<l Singhalese inscription of the twelfth cent A d 
(“Iiul Antic}uar> 1877, p 326) nimpadhifcsha 
nlrv\^lndhMu\^cn We shall from these consulentions 
fuse no scruple tn <l<,clannfi: the problematic upadi to be 
onl> a spelling of the word upadln peculiar to the Pj^h — 
probiblj we should ratlicr saj, peculiar to our modem 
i"tli manuscnjitb Ihe ongin of this orthograplij , if we 
consider the significant fact Uni this iiplidt occurs only m 
connection with scsg, is not hard to account for As the 
Piih manuscripts write the iinmc of the god Skanda 
Khandlia obviouslj under the influence of Khandha = 
Saiisk skandha, or as the Sansk smnti is written sammuti 


Viaadosi upadise*<e the aiS 


t Anuppadassaiiti the MS 
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in the Pali, under the influence of the word sammuti 
“nomination,” so, it appears to me, the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the PMi has caused the word anupadhisesa to 
resemble the word sawzgh&disesa so very familiar to all 
copyists of sacred texts, probably by the co-operation of 
the influence of anup&daya, and thus has arisen the 
orthography anupadisesa. 

That, if this supposition be correct, then also the 
signification of sa- and anupadisesa, corresponding to that 
of upadhi, must be : “one with whom there is, or is not, 
respectively, still present a remnant of earthly, sinful 
nature,” is self-apparent. How it has come to pass that 
a so thoroughly different meaning has been given to both 
terms in the Itivuttaka, can naturally not be explained 
otherwise than by conjecture. It appears tO' me, that the 
expression anupMisesa nibblnadliatu, which contains in 
fact a tautology — ^for the nibbanadhatu implies the absence 
of upadhi — ^might by its form easily suggest to a mis- 
informed mind the opposition of a saup&disesa nibbS- 
nadhatu, while the word saup&disesa, rightly compre- 
hended, as we have pointed out from the SatipattMna 
Sutta and the Vangisa Sutta, excludes the idea of Nirvana. 
But if once this adjective had been employed regarding 
the nibbanadhatu by an error like that we have supposed, 
if once the opposition of an anupadisesa and a saupadisesa 
nibbanadhatu had been set up, then it was scarcelly possible 
to attach a more passable meaning to these words, than 
that given to them in the Itivuttaka. 

The preceding explanation regarding the expressions, 
in which the main difficulty of the Nirv&?za terminology 
lies, has already given us occasion to quote a series of the 
passages of the canonical texts relevant to this doctrine. 
We shall now proceed to set forth in the Pali text the 
more essential of the materials upon which our previously 
expounded (antea, p. 267 seq.) view of the Nirv&wa 
doctrine rests, and therewith also some passages which we 
have given above in translation.* 

In the “Sanzyuttaka Nikaya” there comes after the 
above quoted (p. 429) passage on the conversation of 


* Reference maj’ here also be made to the communication of 
Rr. O. Frankfurter, in the “Journ. R. Asiatic Soc.,” Oct. 18S0. 
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Buddiia with Vaccingotta panbb'uaka, the following (cf 
antcn, p 272 «eq ) Atlia kho Vacchagotto panbbajako 
jcna bhaga\A ten’ upasawikann, upasawkamitva bhagavata 
saddhiHJ sammodi, aammodanlyam kathani sSraniyam 
\iti«'irctvl ekaiti'intani nisidi, ckamantani msinno Vaccha 
ROtto piribbljako bhaga\antam etad avoca kiin nu kho 
hho Gotama atth’ ntta ’ti cvam viittc bhagava tiiahi 
ahosi kini pana bho Gotama n’ atth’ atta ’ti dutiyam 
pi kho bhagavl tiinhi aho*^! atha kho Vacchagotto pan- 
bb'ijako n/th'i>lsan5 pakkami atha kho ayasmj ^nando 
ccirapikknntc Vacchagotte paribbajake bhagavantaw etad 
a\oca kini nu kho bhantc bhagava Vacchagottassa pan- 
bblj'ika‘isa pnfihani piiB/io na b>lkasiti ahafi c’ /Inanda 
Vacchagottas'^a panbb'ijakassa atth’ atta ’ti piitBjo ‘^mano 
'itth’ attl ’ti bilkarcvjam, ye te /fnanda «ama«abrahman3 
'•as^sitavadl te«a»i etani saddlnm abliavissati * ahan c’ 
Imnda Vncchagotta«sa panbbajakassa n’ atth’ atta ’ti 
puB/jo «am'\no n’ atth’ att^ ’ti bySkareyyafjj, ye tc /Inanda 
«ann«abralimnnl ucchedavada tc«^»« etamt abhavissa 
ahan c* /Inanda Vacchagottassa atth' attd 'ti 
b>akareyjatn, api nu me tarn /Inanda anulomatn abhavis«a 
nSiiassa up'idayat sabbe dhamirnnS anattS ’ti no h’ etatn 
bhantc ahafi c’ Inanda ii’atth’ atta 'ti by&karey- 
>at«, saiMmfli/n<«a /Inanda Vacchagottassa panbb^jakassa 
bhiyyosammohlya abha\n»«a ahuv^ me nanu pubbe att^ so 
ctarahi n’atthiti 

"Sainyuttaka Nik'iya,” vol 11, fol «o seq (cf antea, 
p 278 seq ) 

Ekain samajani bhagavd »‘^S\atthiyafn viliarati 
Jetavanc Anatha piiidikas^a arSrae tena kho pana sama- 
yena Kheml bhikkhuni Kosalesu cankam caram^na antara 
ca Slvatthim antar^ ca Saketain Toranavatthusmirn vasaw 
upagatl hoti itha kho rajS Pa«enadi Kosalo SaketS 
bavatthim gacchanto antarS ca S*lketam antara ca 
atthiw Toranavatthusmirn ckarattivasam upagacchi 
atha kho raji Pasenadi Kosalo afinataraw punsam Sman- 
tcsi ehi tvam anrbho puri'^a Toranavatthusmitu tatha- 


* So the MS lege abhaMssa On saddham cf \bhidhlLn 1147 
t Here undoubtedly saddham is to be inserted 
i Lege uppSdaya 
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rfipawz sama?iaw va brahmanaw va jana j^am aliam ajja 
payirup^seyyan ti. eva?Ji deva ’ti kho so puriso' ranno 
Pasenadissa Kosalassa paiisutva kevalakappa^J^ Tora^za- 
vatthuin ahiwdanto naddasa tath&rfipaijz. samanaw va 
brahma wa«t va yam raja Pasenadi Kosalo payirupaseyya. 
addasa kho- [so] puriso Elhema?)i bhikkhunii)^ Toranavat- 
thusmim vasam upagatain, disv^na yena r^j^ Pasenadi 
Kosalo ten- upasatftkami, upasainkamitva raj^nam Pasenadi- 
kosalaw etad avoca : n’ atthi kho deva Torawavatthusmi^n 
tath^rhpo samano va brahmawo v^ yam devo pairupase 5 ^a, 
atthi ca kho deva Khema nama bhikkhuni tassa bhagavato 
savika arahato sammasambuddhassa, tassa kho pana 
ayyaya evaw kalya??o kittisaddo abbhuggato paji-dita 
viyatta medh&vi bahusutta cittakathi kalya72apafibbana ’ti, 
tarn devo payirupasatu ’ti. atha kho raja Pasenadi Kosalo 
yena Khema bhikkhuni ten’ upasawkami, upasamkamitva 
Khema?)! bhikkuni?)? abhivadetva ekamanta?)! nisidi, eka- 
manta?)! nisinno kho raja Pasenadi Kosalo Khema??! 
bhikkhuni?)! etad avoca : ki??! nu kho ayye hoti tathagato 
para?)! mara?!^ ’ti. aby^kata??! kho eta?n maharaja bhaga- 
vat& hoti tathlgato para??i mara?i^ ’ti. ki??! pan’ ayye na 
hoti tathagato para??! mara?)d ’ti. eta??! pi kho mah&r&ja 
aby^kata?)! bhagavat^ na hoti tathagato para??! maTa?!^ ti. 
ki?)! nu kho ayye hoti ca na ca hoti tathagato para??! 
mara)!a ’ti. abyakata??! kho eta??! maharaja bhagavath 
. . . ki?)! pan’ ayye n’ eva hoti na na hoti tathagato para?)i 
mara?!a. ’ti. eta??! pi kho mahar&ja aby§,kata?)! bhag£dvata . . . 
The king now asks why she has given no other answer to 
all his questions, and goes on ; ko nu kho ayye hetu ko 
paccayo yena ta??! aby&kata??! bhagavata ’ti. tena hi 
maharaja tan nev’ ettha padpucchissami, yath& te 
khameyya tatha na??! byakareyyasi. ta??! ki??! mannasi 
maharaja, atthe te koci gaiiako va muddiko va sa??!khayako 
va yo pahoti Gangaya vMuka??! ga?!etu?)! ettaka v&luk^ iti 
va ettakani valukasat&ni ita va ettak&ni valuka- 
sahassani iti va ettakani valukasatasahassani iti 
va ’ti. no h’ eta??! ayjm. atthi pana te koci 
ga7)ako va muddiko- va sa?)!khayako va yo pahoti mah&- 
samudde udaka?)! ga?)etu??! ettakani udakaZhakani iti va 
• . . ettakani udaka Zhakasatasahassani iti va ’ti. no h’ 

eta?)! ayye. ta??? kissa hetu. mahasamuddo gambhiro 
appameyyo dupparij’-ogaho ’ti. evam eva kho maharaja 
yena rhpena tathagata?)! pannapayamano pannapeyya ta?)! 
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rfipim tath'ijratassa pahinam ucclniinamftlai» talavatthu 
kata?n anabh3\a»i katam* 3jatij» anuppadadhaznmaw 
rfipi-^rukhivi \imntto kho imhiraja tatha^ato garabhiro 
oppanicjjo duppari) op'iho sey>aUiapi mab isamuddo }jon 
lath*lRato paraiii man»f i *ti pt iia upctt, jia hoti t p m 
'ti pi na upeli, hoti ca na ca hoti t p m ’ti pi na upeti 
n*c\a lioti na na hoti t p m ‘ti pi na upeti yajavedanSya 
jli*a safluiya yehi sanikharelu 

\cna vififianena tathSgatam paiiiiapayamano pauiiapeyya 
ti pi na upetiti atho kho rlji Pasenadi Kosalo 
Khcmava tjnkkhumyi bb'isitain abhmanditva anumoditv^ 
l‘=an& Khemain bliikkhunint abhivadetvS padakkhi 
m»i kntvd pakkami The te^t then further relates how the 
hing hter on put the ‘^amc questions to Buddha hiraseU, 
and obtained from him the same answers word for word 
as the nun Klieml had gucn him 

**Sa»muttaka Nikaya»*’ vol t» fol do (c£ anted, p 
aSr «cq ) tena kho pana samaycna Yamakassi nlma 
bhikkhuno ctardpam pSpakam ditt/ngatam uppannam 
hoti tathilham bhagavatl dlnmmam desitatn a]&nami 
jatiil kiilrt3sa\o blukkim k'lyassa bheda ucchijjati vinassati 
na hoti param marana ’ti (S^nputta resolves to put the 
raisbdieter on the nght track and says to him ) tatn kim 
inaiinasi l%uso Yaraaka rflpam niccam vt aniccam va *ti 
aiiiccam avusot tarn kim mannasi avuso Yaraaka 

rflpam tathflgato ’ti samaniipassastti no h etam flvuso 
vedanaw tatlilgato ’ti samanupassaslti tam kim 

inaflfiasj a\uso Yamaka rflpasmim tathagato 'ti saman 
upassasiti no h’ etam flviiso auiiatra rflpa tathagato ’ti 
samaniipassasiti no li’ etam flvuso X tarn kim mauiiasi 
5vu«o Yaraaka rflpam vedanam samiam samkhure vinfianam 
tathlgato 'n samanupassasiti no h’ etam avuso tarn 
kim mamiasi flviiso Yainaku ayam so arflpi avedano asanni 
nsamkhflro avinfiflao tathagato ’ti samanupassaslti no h 
etam Ivuso ettha ca le flvuso Yamaka ditt/ieva dhamrae 
saccato te tato tatUlgato anupalabbluyamano kallam nu 
te tarn vcyyflkaranam tathaham bhagavatfl dhammam 
desitam fljanflmi na hoti param marajifl 


t The san e then rej?arding the other Khandas and the usual 
conclusions dra^u therefrom as in the Mahivagga i 6 42 i6 
JThen smularly %edanaya auuatra \edana\a &.c 
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’ti. ,ahu kho me iam ^viiso Sariputta piibbe avid- 
dasuno p&pakaw dittliigatavi, idaw ca panayasmalo 
■Saripiittassa dhammadesanai» sutva taw c’ cva papakawt 
ditt/jigata?)t pahinam dbammo ca me abhisamito. sace taut 
avuso Yamaka enaut puccheyyutti, yo so avuso Yamaka 
bhikkhu arahaw khittasavo so kayassa bheda parattt maraua 
kiut botiti : evaw. pnttho tvam avuso Yamaka kinti 
byakareyyasiti. sace maw avuso evam puccheyyutu-, yo 
so . . . kbn hotiti, evain pu/Z/io ahaw avuso evatJ? 

byakareyyaw : rfipaut kho &vus6 aniccat??, jmd annicatu 
taw dukkhaw, yavi dukkhaui- taw niruddhaui tad atthawga 
ta?n. vedana, sauua, sawkhara, vihnanaut aniccam . . . 
atthawgatan ti. evam pvittho aham ^vuso evaw byakare- 
yyan ti sadhu sadhu avuso Yamaka. 

‘Udana,” fol. ghau (Phayre MS., cf. antea, p. 2S3) : 

. . . imattt udanaut udanesi : atthi bhikkhave tad 

Syatanaw yattha n’eva pathavi na apo na tejo na vayo- 
no ak&sanancayatanaw na vinn&nanancayatanaw na 
Skincafiuayatanaw na nevasannauasannayatanaw n^yam 
loko no paraloko ubdo candimasuriyS, tarn ahatn 
bhikkhave n’eva ayatiw vadSmi na gatiw na thitim na 
upapattiw : appatiit/tam apavatta?»t an^ammattam eva tam,. 
es’ ev’ anto dukkhassa ’ti.* 

Ibid. fol. ghau’ ( = ''Itivuttaka,” fol. kau ; antea, p.- 
283) : atthi bhikkhave aj&taw abhhtatJt akatatn asawk- 
hataw, no ce taut bhikkhave abhavissa ajatam . . . 

asawkhataw na yidha jatassa bhtitassa katassa sawkhatassa- 
nissarauattt pannayetha. yasma ca kho bhikkhave atthi 
ajataw , . . tasma jatassa . . . nissaranauf 
pannayatiti. 

Ibid. fol. ghau’ — ghatjt : nissitassa ca calitaw,. 
anissitassa calitaw n’ atthi, calite asati passadhi, passad- 
dhiy& sati rati na hoti, ratiya asati Sgatigati tia boti,, 
^gatigatiya asati cut^padato na hoti, cuthpapate asati n’ 
ev’ idha na huraw na ubhayamantare. es’, ev’ anto duk- 
khassa ’ti. ' . 


xt IS well here to bear in mind tlie quite similar mode of 
expression of the Jainas. “Jinacaritra,” 16 : sivam at’alam aruj^am 
auawtam aklchayam avvabSham apu«aravatti-siddhi-eai-nama- 
dheyam tliAnam. 
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^"AnRuttan Nik'iya” (Plmjrc MS), \ol i, fol nu 
callura ’me bliikkln\c pugRall sinto samvijjainana 
Ioka‘:m»m katarnc catt^iro? idha bhikkhave ekacco 
piipgalo dUi/:o\a dlnmme sa*5aMikli'lnpaniiibbayi hoti, idha 
pana bhikk]n\e ekacco pwggalo kajassa bhcdl sasainkhlra 
paniubbl^i hoti, idha patia bhikkhave ekacco puggalo 
di/l/icva dhammc n«amkh^rapannibbl>i hoti, idha pana 
bhiklha\c ekacco puRgalo k'lja«sa bhcdi asamkhSrapan- 
nibblj 1 hoti kathau ca bhikkhave ekacco puggalo 
di/i/ic\a dhamme sasanikli^rapannibb'iyi hoti? idha bhik 
kha\c bhikkhu asiibh'lnupassi k'i>c viharati iihlre pati 
kftla&«aflfi! sabbalokc anabhiratisannt «yibbasam kh&resu 
anicc^nnpassi, inaraiiasaim’\ kho pan’ assa ajjhattain 
«iipalil</nt’\ hoti «o im’ini panca ‘^ekhabalini upanissaya 
\iharati saddhlbalani hinbalam oltappabalam vin>abalat«, 
pafiu'ibalaiii, tass’ imlm pafic* indnyflni adhimattam patii 
hlia\anti saddhindn>aTJt vmym dnyam satindnyam samS 
dhmdnjanj panfiindn>am so imesaiw paiicannain 
indnj^nam adhimattalti sasawikharopanmbbVi boti 
c\ain kho blukkhavc puggalo diUlicva dhamme sasam 
kh'lrapanntbba) I hoti kathafl ca bhikkhave ekacco 
puggalo ka>as5a bhcda «asa»»ikh'irapannibb5yi hoti? idha 
bhikkhave bhikkhu asubhSnupassl (&.c as above, for 
adhimattlni, adhimattatt^i read mudQnt, miidiittd) kathan 
ca bhikkba\e ckacco puggalo ditthcva dhamme osamkh^ra 
pannibb&> i hoti ? idha bhikkhave bhikkliu vivicc’ eva 
kSmehi -pa- pat/iaimjjhSnam cattutham 

jhlmni upasampajja viharati so imlni panca sckhabalSm 
(&c as abo\c, then corresponding to the fourth case, but 
instead of adhimatt'ini read mudfliii) ime kho bhikkhave 
cattVo pnggalj santo sawivijjainjnS lokasmin ti 

“Anguttara Nikdya,” Navanipata, vol in, fol nf: 
ekam saniayam lyasml Sanputto Rajagahe viharat 
Vehivane Kalandakanivfipe tatra kho a>asma S5nputto 
bhikkhfi ^mantesi sukham idam aviiso nibb'inan ti 
evam vutte 'lyasmS Udl>i ‘lyasmantam Sanputtani etad 
avoca kim pan’ ettha Svuso S^nputta siikhaw yad ettha 
n* atthi vedayitan ti? etad eva khv etthavuso sukham yad 
ettha n’ atthi vedayitam pane’ ime Svuso karaaguitS 
katame panca cakkhuvififi^a rftpl itt/iS kanta manSpS 
piyrdpS sltarhpS kSraupasafihitS rajaniya, sotavmeyyS 
saddl, ime kho Svuso panca kamaguiiS yam 
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kho avuso ime panca kamagune paficca uppajjati sukhaw 
somanassa^jz. idazw vuccat’ avuso kamasukhatu. idliavuso 
bhikkku vivicc’ eva k^meki -pa- pat/iamaw- jhanazJi 
' upasampaj ja vikarati, tass ce avuso bkikkkuno imina 
viharena viharato kamasakagata sann^ manasik^a 
samudacaranti sv assa koti abadko. seyyatkapi avuso 
sukkino dukkkaz?^ uppajjeyya y^vad eva abadk^ya, evam 
ev’ assa te k&masakagata sauna manasikar^ samudacaranti, 
sv assa koti abMko'. yo kko panavuso abadko dukkkaw 
idazjz vuttam bkagavatS. iminapi kko etam avuso pariyl- 
yena veditabbaw yatka sukkam nibbanazzz. puna ca 
parazzz ^vuso bkikkku yitakkavicaranam , . . dutiyazu 

jkanazzt upasampaj ja vikarati. tassa ce avuso bkikkkuno 
imina viharena vikarato vitakkasahagat^ sanna manasikara 
samudacaranti (see as above). In the third Jhana, the 
disturbing element is described as pitisahagata sanna, in 
the fourth upekkasukhasakagat^ sann&. The exposition 
then proceeds in the analogous way also through the 
highest stages of abstraction. 

As in the two last quoted passages the term nibbana 
is used of the happy condition of him who has attained 
the Jh^na, so also this occurs in the following passage : 

“Ang. Nik^ya,” loc. cit. fol. tha : 

sandiiiMkaw nibblnam sanditth^am nibbanan ti &vuso 
vuccati. kittavata nu kko &vuso sanditthikam nibb^naw 
vutta-Mz bhagavata ’ti ? idkavuso bkikkku vivicc’ eva 
kameki -pa- pai/iamam jkanam upasampaj ja vihareti. 
•ettkapi kko avuso sanditthikam nibbanazu vuttaw bhaga- 
vata pariyayena. (Similarly of the following Jhanas and 
the stages of higher ecstasy. Finally :) puna ca -garatn 
^vuse bkikkku sabbaso nevasann^n&sannayatanazn. samatik- 
kamma sannavedayitanirodhaw upasampajja vikarati 
panfiaj'^a c’assa disva asava parikkhkza honti. ettavata 
kko avuso sandi^t/iikanz nibb&nan^ vuttam bhagavata 
nippariyayena ’ti.’’’ Then follows a series of exactly 
similar passages : nibb&naw. nibbanan ti avuso vuccati _-pa- 
parinibbanan ti, tadanganibbanawz tadanga- 
nibbanan ti, ditt/iadkammanibbanan dittkadhammanibanan 
1 avuso vuccati . . , vuttazn bhagavata nippariya- 

yeiia ’ti. 


niir>r; pariyayena (cf. “Dipavanisa,” 5, 34) means “in meta- 
•seSe ^^PP^^yayena, “without metaphor, in the exact 
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The fact tint here the Pannibbana is treated as 
o\actl> equal with the mbblna and the dUf/iadharama 
ntbblna, as well as the fact that in one of the earlier quoted 
passages the ‘*di/ihc\a dharamc sasamkharapannibbaya*’ 
IS «:pokcn of, gives me occasion to here refer to the theory 
ad\*anctd b> Dr Rh>s Davids, according to which nibbana 
and pannibb'ina ore as a rule so u^ed differently, that the 
fonner dcnolcs arhntship. the latter the end of the saint, 
his di "appearance from the world of the transitory As a 
fact the usage of the canonical tc\ts follows, on the whole, 
the rule laid down b} Davids Yet it seems to me, that 
here we have to do only with a tcndenc> of the usage of 
speech, which is liable to exceptions, m the same way as 
u<age fluctuates betweens Buddha and Sambuddha, Pacce 
kabuddha Paccckasambuddha Thus, the word panni^ 
buta is u«cd of the saint already during his earthly life, 
'*DIip ** V, 89, and "Samjutta Nikdya,'' vol 11, fol ja 

kummo va angflni sake kapMc samodahanz bhikkhu 
manovatakkc 

anissito aunamauSam opothamano pannibbuto na 
upavadeyva kifia 

and vice icrsd nibbuta is also occasionally used of the saint 
entering into the hereafter Aniiniddha says (“Thera 
g'ithi,” fol gu) 

Vajjinam Vciwvag'ime ahaw )ivitasai)ikhaya 
het/hato Vcfugumbasraim nibbayissam anSsavo 

Bakkulatthcrassa Acchanyabahutasutta (“Majjh 
Niklya") atha kho ayasm0 Bakkulo aparena samajena 
ap'ipuranani fidaya vih0rcna vibaranz upasamkamitva evam 
aha abhikkamathtiyasmanto abVnkkaTnathtyasmawlo, aija 
me nibbanani bhavissatiti atha kho lyasm*! 

Bakkulo majjhc bhikkhusamghassa msmnako panmbbayi 

Compare al^o the strophe of the VimSnavatthu, which 
15 found quoted at ‘^Dhp Atth “ p 35® 

4 


2 Naroarffpa 

To the observations made in note 2, p 23. regarding 
the terminus Namarfipa, 1 e "Name and form,” or “Name 
and corporeal form,” I desire to here add a few of the 
more important passages of the texts 
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The expression Namarupa is known to have had its 
origin in the Brahmana and /4ra«yaka period of Indian 
literature. In the name of beings the wisdom of those 
ages- finds, as is natural, specially deep mysteries. Jarat- 
karava ylrtabhaga says:* “Yajnavalkya ! what is that 
which does not forsake a man when he dies?” And 
Y&jnavalkya answers: “The name! An infinite thing in 
truth is the name, infinite (innumerable) are all the Gods ; 
infinite fulness he attains thereby.” Thus the name of 
beings or of things is represented as a self-existing power 
beside their external form. Name and form are the two 
“monster powers” of the Brahma, by which it has got at 
the worlds or into the worlds. When the universe lay in 
chaotic confusion, by “name and form” clearness was 
created ; therefore they say, when they wish to make a 
man knowable : “he is called so-and-so ] he looks so-and- 
so.” “In this this universe consists, in form and in 
name” — or, as it is said on another occasion : “A triad is 
this world: name, form, act.”t 

The cessation of the individual being, the attainment 
of the everlasting goal presents itself as well to the 
Brahman as to the Buddhist method of thought and speech 
as the cessation of “name and form.” He w'ho has 
attained the highest wisdom, unites with the universal 
spirit, “delivered from name and form, as the streams, 
the flownng streams, enter into rest in the sea, leaving 
namef and form behind ;” thus we read in the “Muitdak- 
opanishad.”§ And in the “Suttanipata”!! it is said: 
“What thou hast asked after, Ajita, that will I tell thee ; 
where name and form cease without a residuum : by the 
cessation of consciousness,^ there that ceases.” 

As regards the idea of “name” in this connection, it 
is to be understood in its literal meaning, when in the 


"Cat, Br.” xiv, 6, 2, ii. 

t “Cat. Br.” xi, 2, 3, 3 fg. ; xiv, 4, 2, 15: 4, 4, i fg- Cf. the 
^»risi?)zhatapaniya Upanishad, "Ind. Studien,” ix, 134. 

+ It is clear, that here "name” is to be taken quite in the 
literal sense, cf. "Cullavagga,” lx, i, 4. 

§ P. 322 of the edition in the “Bibl. India.” 

11 Fol. ghau’ of the Phayre MS. ; Fausboll, p. 191. 

H !.c., the Nirvajia, cf. supra, p. 266 seq. 
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^r^fJr.ln(t;^t1a the attainability of the form-world 

throuKh the “cotilacl In means of naniinR” is traced back 
to the c\i<tcnco of the "name-world,” and when it is 
there ‘aid. "tint the domain of naming, the domain of 
c>ci<re<'ion, the domain of manifestation,” extends as far 
ns "innie ami form lo;jcthcr with con‘?cio««ncss ” As a 
nile, howcNcr, .uiother meaning of "name” meets us in 
the Ihuldliist texts, so far ns ilii« idea appears in connec- 
tion with lint of form Thus already in the "Sutta 
I’l/aka” ("Sammulitlhi i^mtanla” in the "Mnjjhima 
Nik.*»\a," fol khu of tile Tumour MSS), wlicro a reply 
IS ciNcii to the question rcKardinp tlic definition of 
NfainrApa vedanTt ‘einfi.l cttcn'i phasbo manasik.lro uiain 
\i’cc:it’ fiviiv) iifimarhpani,* calt.ln ca mahfibhfitani 
mtinmam cn mah-dihfii'knam upHd'lxa rfipant uhm \iiccat’ 
ri\ii«o rflpim -^-Similarly in the Abhullnmma texts. 
"VibhauRa,” fol ci’ (Phayre MS ) taltha Latamam 
Mufi^unpaccayfl it'innrupam’ atthi numam atthi riipam. 
tattha katannm iifinnm’ xtdanakkhandho snfifirikhandho 
«in}kh.‘lrakkhand!io ulam \ticcnti irunam tattha kataniam 
rfipam? cntt.lro ca mnliMdiftti catnnnaui ca mah.'i- 
bhril.‘‘nai?t iipVlIya rfipam tdam mccnti rflpam iti' idafl ca 
n.'nnw idim viiccati Mriii'l«ap.acca>ri iijimrfipjm. — 
"N'cllippaknfana,” fol kfi* (Phayre MS ) tattlia ye pane’ 
iij/idillMakkhaiidii idain tirtmarApaiii. taltha ye phassa- 
paucamakri dharrini.lt' tchm n.lniam, v.lni paficmJnjxlni 
rfiplni idani rflpain. tadubhaynm nfimarOpam vifiulria- 
sainpayutlam. 

How this explanation of Nama has ansen, is evident. 
The category' of "form” or "corporeity” (rftpa), like that 
of consciousness, is to be met as well m the combination 
"name and form together with consaousness,” as in the 
syaicni of the five khandlias "form, *-ensations, percep- 
tions, confonnatiorts, . coii^iotisncss ” Non the very 
natural conceit suggested itself to identify die two senes 
of notions, which Iiad actually arisen wholly independently 
-of each other, having the xiiciiibcrs "form” and "conscious- 


••P. 253, 25s, cd "Grimblot *' 

• It appetrs to me we slioald read n&mam 
\Ic, tJje Ii\e c/itegoncs luentioned m the passage quoted 
from tlie Sammndittln Sutta, among which pliassa is named, not 
indeed in the last, but m the fonrth place? 
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ness” in common, and thus the three khandhas “sensations^ 
perceptions, conformations (Sawkhara=Cetana)” of the 
one series remained over for the category of “name” in 
the other series. 

Cf. further “Milinda Paiiha,” p. 49 ; Burnouf, “Intr.” 
501 seq. 


5. The Four Stages of Holiness. 

It is not my intention here to expound in all its 
bearings the doctrine of the Catt&ro Magga, on the whole 
rather unprofitable to the comprehension of Buddhist 
religious thought. I shall here only attempt to, show how, 
in the statement of the psychological attributes which were 
attributed to the saints of the four stages, the earlier and 
later texts of the sacred Kanon differ from each other, in 
a manner which is characteristic of the history of the- 
development of dogmatic literature. 

As far as I know, we possess, regarding the psycho- 
logical attributes of saints of the four grades, no older 
expressions than those which occur in' the “Mah&parinib- 
bSna Sutta,” p. 16 seq., and conformably very often after- 
wards in the “Sutta Pitaka.” The four stages are there 
defined in the following way : 

1. tinnavi samyojananaw parikkhay^ sotapanno 
avinipatadhammo niyato sambodhiparayano. 

2. tinnam samyojananam parikkaya ragadosa- 
mohanant tanutta sakadagami sakid eva imam lokaw 
agantva dukkhass’ an taw karissati. 

3. pancannaw orambh&giy&na77z samyojananaiw. pari- 
kkhaya oppatiko tatthaparinibbayi anavattidhammo tasmS 
lok&. 

4. &savana7jz. khaya anasavaw cetovimuttwjt panna- 
vimuttim dittheva dhamme sayaw abhinn& sacchikatvS. 
upasamyajja vihasi. 

These definitions show evidently that there was a 
conventionally arranged series 'of Sawyojanas and this lay- 
at the bottom of the speculations upon' progressive sancti- 
fication. We can scarcely doubt that this series is the 
same which is uniformly given by commentators, and 
already occurs in the “Sutta Pitaka” the five Oram- 


* "Sawj’ntta Nikaya,” vol. iii, fol. dhe.’ 

« 


C 


} 
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bhapva Samyojana are SakkayadilHu, Nicibccha, 
Silabbataparamasa, Kamaraga, Padgba , the five Uddham- 
bh&giva Sajiiyojana Rfiparaga, Arfiparaga, Mana, 
uddhacca, AvijjS 

It will be seen how quite unsj mmetncally couched the 
definitions given of the four stages are, with reference to 
this '^cnes Sometimes three, sometimes five of the 
Safuyojanas are overcome , the categones of RSga, Dosa, 
J^foha, arc introduced, of which only the first figures in 
the list of the Satnyojanas , in the second stage, it is said, 
tliese three vices are almost overcome , how it fares with 
them in the third stage is not stated , but for the defini 
tion of the third grade recourse is again had exclusively 
to the Samyojana categones Thus these formulas give 
a \enfable picture of the confusion which usually prevails 
in the long and abstruse senes of ^deas in ancient Buddhist 
dogmatic 

It IS interesting to observe how the later generation 
of dogmatists, whose systematizmg and harmomzing 
labours lie before us in the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
endeavoured to introduce some order and arrangement into 
this confusion One of the Abhidhamma texts, the Pugga- 
lapaufiati,* deals exclusively with the different grades of 
beings in relation to the goal of hohness Thus the four 
classes (by the side of which stand the corresponding sub- 
divisions of the “phalasacchikinypya paiipannl,** already, 
by-the-bye, frequently mentioned in the older Pitekas, e g , 
“Cullavagga,” ix, i, 4) are defined as follows 

1 yassa puggalassa tim samyojanSni pahin^i ayam 

vuccati puggalo sotapanno ‘ 

2 yassa puggalassa k&niar&gabySiiadS tanubhflt^ 
ayam vuccati puggalo sakadagSmf 


• Pnggala (Sansk pndgala), the subject bouUd. m transmigra- 
tion, or correspondingly the subject delivered therefrom, is syno 
nymons with Satta, and Puggala-Satta stands against the pair of 
s>nonvms, Dhamma-SamUi4ra [vide supra, p i^o) According to 
the old strict teaching there ore <inly Dharama^ '■and Sattas are 
spoken of only m accordance with ordm&iylsidws of expression 
Regarding the juxtaposition of Satta puggala and Dhamma-Sam 
khSra compare-jVMilmda Panha,” p 217 , where m charactenstic 
style the topic i\‘ atthisatta" and atthidbamma ” the Jmmam- 
kSra m BumoJ’f,* Yntr ’"sos (*Boddho ’ti ko satto vS samkhSro 

and the orthJra Buddhist text, which is there quoted, p 508 
(‘ Sa pudgalo db<=^nah' ) 

29 
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3. yassa puggalassa kamaragabyapada anavasesa 
pahina ayawt vuccati puggalo anagami. 

4. yassa puggalassa rbparago arbparago mano 
uddhaccaiJt avijj^ anavesesa pahinci ay am vuccati puggalo 
araM. 

The system rests here exclusively on the series of the 
ten Samyojanas.* Whatever in the older form of the 
doctrine referred to the Sa^Jiyojanas, is here adopted ; the 
other categories which were there dealt with, Raga, Dosa, 
Moha, and the i4savas, have vanished from the new word- 
ing, or have been replaced by notions from the Sawyojana 
series. Thus, when we regard the Sawyojanas numbered 
according to the order given above, the graded course of 
their conquest is the following : the Sotapanna has got rid 
of I — 3 ] in the case of the Sakadagami and Anagami, 
4 and 5 also vanished, and that in such a way that in the 
Sak. they were reduced to a small measure, in the Anhg. 
wholly annihilated ; the Araha finally has extirpated the 
last vices also, 6 — 10. 

' t 

Thus the doctrine of the four grades gives a picture 
of the way in which the confused series of notions con- 
tained in the suttas have been pondered by the theologians 
of the Abhidhamma, and their inconsistencies eliminated 
by them. 


* That the notion which was designated in the above-quoted 
form of the Satnyojana list as Patigha is identical with that here 
named By&p&da, admits of no- doubt. 
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